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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The justly acquired popularity of the Memoirs of 
Count Gkammont, “which paint the chief characters 
of the court of Charles the Second with an easy and 
exquisite pencil,’’ renders it unnecessary for the publisher 
to say any tiling concerning their intrinsic value. 

Tlie present edition contains the entirc work as revised 
by Sir Walter Scott, in 1811, with all the notes; and, 
in addition, a considerable number of illustrative anec- 
dotes, gleaned from tlie most authentic sources. 

The Personal History of Charles the Second 
has been compiled with care from all previous authori- 
ties, and presents, it is believed, in a small compass, the 
most complete picture of the merry monarch in disha- 
bille, yet given to the public. 

The King’s Account of ms Escape after the 
Battle of Worcester, as dictated by himself to 
Pepys, is one of the most romantic pieces of English 
history we possess. It was first published by Sir David 
Dalrymple, in 1766, as the King’s, on the authority of 
the Pepys’ manuscripts, preserved in Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The minute and personal character of 
the narrative, its lively and careless style, and the col- 
lation of it with other accounts, concur in proving it 
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unquestionably genuine. The remarks subjoined are by 
Mr. Pepys, and include many corrections and additions 
subsequently obtained from the Xing, Father Huddle- 
stone, and Colonel Philips. These are inserted in the 
form of notes, and are respectively distinguished by the 
initial letters of JT, P Hy and Ph» 

The so-called “Boscobel Tracts” are contempo- 
rary narratives, written in the quaint language of the 
time, by Thomas Blount, author of the “ Fragmenta 
AntiquitatiSy'' or Ancient Tenures of Land, and various 
other works. As they give curious variations and highly 
interesting additions to the King’s own narrative, and 
are, to use the words of the Retrospective Review, “ now 
among the most scarce and highly prized historical 
pamphlets of the seventeenth century,” it has been thought 
desirable to conjoin them. 

The publisher permits himself to observe, that the 
matter now presented in a single volume, could not, in 
any other shape, be procured for twenty times its pre-‘ 
sent price. 

H. G. B. 


York Stakkt, June 1, 18t6. 
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OF 

ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


Or Anthony IJainilton, tho celebrated author of the Orani- 
inont* Mcmoiib. much cannot now bo with certainty known. 
The accounts prefixed to tho different editions of his works, 
down to tho year 1805, are very imperfect ; in that year, a 
new, and, in ^^ncral, far better edition than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, w^as published in Paris, to which a sketch of his 
life was also added ; but it contains rather just criticisms on 
his works, than any very novel or satisfactory anecdote con- 
cerning himself. It is not protended here to gratify literary 
curiosity as fully as it ought to be, with regard to this singular 
and very ingenious man : at the distance of almost ninety 
years (for so long is it since he died), this is scarcely possible ; 
some effort, however, may be made to communicate a few 
more particulars relative to him, than the public has hitherto, 
perhaps, been acquainted with. 

Anthony Hamilton was of the noble family of that name : 
Sir George Hamilton, his fother, was a younger son of James, 

* For uniformity’s sake, the writer of this ^ketdli has followed the Me- 
moirs in the spelhng of this name ; but he thinks it necessary to obaenre, 
that it should be Gramont, not Grammont. 
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Earl of Ahercorn, a native of Scotland. Ilis mother was 
daughter of Lord Thurles, and sister to James, the first duke 
of Ormond ; his family and connexions, therefore, on the 
maternal side, were entirely Irish. lie was, as well as his 
brothers and sisters, born in Ireland, it is generally said, about 
the year 1646 ; but there is some reason to imagine that it was 
three or four years earlier. The place of his birth, according 
to the best family accounts, was Roscrea, in the county of 
Tipperary, the usual residence of his father, when not engaged 
by military or public business.* It has been always said, 
that the family migrated to France when Anthony was an 
infant ; but this is not the fact : “ Sir George Hamilton,” says 
Carte, “ would have accompanied his brother-in-law, the 
Marquis of Ormond, to France, in December, 1650 ; but as 
he was receiver-general in Ireland, he staid to pass his accounts, 
which he did, to the satisfaction of all parties, notwithstanding 
much clamour had been raised against him." When that busi- 
ness was settled, ho, in the spring of 1 651, took Lady Hamilton 
and all his family to France, and resided with Lord and Lady 
Ormond, near Caen, in Normandy, t in groat poverty and 
distress, till the Marchioness of Ormond, a lady whos^ mind 
was as exalted as her birth, went over to England, and, after 
much solicitation, obtained two thousand pounds a year from 
her own and her husband's different estates in Ireland. This 
favour was granted her Ky Cromwell, who always professed 

* In September, 1646, Owen O’Neale took Roscrea, and, as Carte Bays, 
" put man, woman, and child to the sword, except Sir Gcorffe Hamilton* t 
lady^ sister to the Marquis of Ormond, and some few gentlewomen whom 
he kept prisoners.’' No family suffered more in those disastrous thnes 
than the house of Ormond. Lady Hamilton died in August, li^, atap* 
pears from an interesting and affecting letter of her brother, the Duke of 
Ormond, dated Carrick, August 25tb. He had lost hla Hoble son, Lord 
Oisory, not three weeks before. , ' 

f Hence possibly Voltaire’s mistake, in stating that Hamilton was bom 
at Caen, in his Catalogue des EerWainsdu Si^ede Louis XIV. 
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the greatest respect for her. The Marchioness resided in 
Ireland, with the younger part of her family, from 1655 till 
after the Restoration ; while the Marquis of Ormond con- 
tinued for a considerable part of that period with bis two 
sisters, Lady Clancarty and Lady Hamilton, at the Feullatines, 
in the Fauxbourg St. Jacques, in Paris. 

It appears from a letter of the marquis to Sir Robert South- 
well, that, although he himself was educated in the Protestant 
religion, not only his father and mother, but all his brothers and 
sisters, were bred, and always continued Roman Catholics. Sir 
George Hamilton also, according to Carte,* was a Roman 
Catholic; Anthony, therefore, was bred in the religion of his 
family, and conscientiously adhered to it through life. He 
entered early into the army of Louis XIV., as did his brothers, 
George, Richard, and John, the former of whom introduced 
the company of English gens-d’armes into France, in 1667, 
according to Le Pere Daniel, author of the History of the 
French Army, who adds the following short account of its 
establishment : Charles IL, being restored to his throne, 
brought over to England several Catholic officers and soldiers, 
who h^d served abroad with him and his brother, the Duke of 
York, and incorporated them with his guards ; but the parlia- 
ment having obliged him to dismiss all officers who were 
Catholics, the king permitted George Hamilton to take such 
as were willing to accompany him to France, where Louis 
XIV. formed them into a company of gens-d'armes, and being 
highly pleased with them, became bimself their captain, and 
made George Hamilton their captain-lieutenant, t Whether 
Anthony belonged to this corps, I know not; but this is cer- 

* That historian states, that the king (Charles I.) depriyed several 
pafiiatk of iheir miliUuy commissions, and, among others, ffir Geo^ 
Hamilton, who, notwithstanding, serred him with loyalty and unvarying 
fideUW. 

t l^ey were composed of Engli^, Scotch, and Irish. 
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tain, that he distinguished himself particularly in his profession, 
and was advanced to considerable posts in the French ser- 
vice.* 

Anthony Hamilton s residence was now almost constantly 
in France. Some years previous to this, he had been much 
in England, and, towards the close of Charles II.'s reign, in 
Ireland, where so many of his connexions rcinained.t When 
James II. succeeded to the throne, the door being then opened 
to the Roman Catholics, he entered into the Irish army, where 
we find him, in 1686, a lieutenant-colonel in Sir Thomas New- 
comen's regiment. That he did not immediately hold a higher 
rank there, may, perhaps, bo attributed to the recent accession 
of the king, his general absence from Ireland, the advanced 
age of his uiiclfe, the Duke of Ormond, and, more than all, 
perhaps, to his Grace's early disapprobation of James's conduct 
in Ireland, which displayed itself more fully afterwards, espe- 
cially in the ecclesiastical promotions. 

Henry, Earl of Clarendon, son to the lord-chancellor, was 
at that time lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and appears, notwith- 
standing his general distrust and dislike of the Catholics, to 
have held Anthony Hamilton in much estimation : he speaks 
of his knowledge of, and constant attention to, the duties of 
his profession ; his probity, and the dependence that was to 
be placed on him, in preference to others of the same religious 
persuasion, and, in October, 1686, wrote to the Earl of Sun- 
derland respecting him, as follows : “ I have only this one 
thing more to trouble your lordship with at present, concerning 
Colonel Anthony Hamilton, to get him a commission to com- 

* It is not to be forgotten, that, at this time, John Churchill, after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough, served under Marshal Turenno, in the same 
army. 

t Haniilton had three sisters : the Countess of Grammont ; another 
married to Matthew Forde, Esq., of the county of Wexford ; and another 
to Sir Donough O'Brien, ancestor to the present Sir Edward O’Brien — 
a branch of the Thomond family. 
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tnand as colonel, though he is hut lieutenant-colonel to Sir 
Thomas Newcomen, in regard of the commands he has had 
abroad : and I am told it is often done in France, which 
makes me hope it will not bo counted an unreasonable 
request. I would likewise humbly recommend to make Colo- 
nel Anthony Hamilton a privy counsellor here/** Lord 
Clarendon's recommendations were ultimately successful : 
Hamilton was made a privy counsellor in Ireland, and had a 
pension of 200/. a year on the Irish establishment ; and was 
appointed governor of Limerick, in the room of Sir William 
King, notwithstanding he had strongly opposed the new-mo- 
delling of the army by the furious T 3 rrconnelL In the brief 
accounts which have been given of his life, it is said that he 
had a regiment of infantry ; but, though this is very probable^ 
there is no mention whatever of his commanding a regiment, 
in the lists published of King James's army, which are sup- 
posed to be very accurate : he is indeed set down among the 
general officers. Lord Clarendon, in one of his letters to the 
lord-treasurer, states, “ That the news of the day was, that 
Colonel Russell was to be lieutenant-colonel to the Duke of 
Ormond's regiment, and that Colonel Anthony Hamilton was 
to have Russell's regiment, and that Mr. Luttrell was to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel to Sir Thomas Newcomen, in the place of 
Anthony IIamilton."t 

It is not known whether Anthony was present at the battle 
of the Boyne, or of Aughrim : his brother John was killed at 
the latter ; and Richard, who was a lieutenant-general, led on 
the cavalry with uncommon gallantry and spirit at the Boyne ; 
it is to be wished that his candour and integrity had equalled 
his courage ; but he acted with great duplicity ; and King 
William's contemptuous echoing back bis word to him, when 

* Chapel.Izod, July 11, 1686. 

t Dublin Castle, October 23, 1686» 
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he declared something on hu honour^ is well known.* He is 
frequently mentioned by Lord Clarendon, but by no means 
with the same approbation as bis brother. After the total 
overthrow of James’s affAirs in Ireland, the tw o brothers finally 
quitted these kingdoms, and retired to France. Richard live<l 
much with the Cardinal do Bouillon, who was the great pro- 
tector of the Irish in France, and kept (what must have been 
indeed highly consolatory to many an emigrant of. condition) 
a magnificent table, which has been recorded in the most glow- 
ing and grateful terms, by that gay companion, and celebrated 
lover of good cheer, Philippe do Coulanges, who occasionally 
mentions the “amiable Richard IIamilton,"t as one of the 
Cardinal's particular intimates. Anthony, who was regarded 
particularly as a man of letters and elegant talents, resided 
almost entirely at St. Germain : solitary walks in the forest of 
that place occupied his leisure hours in the morning ; and 
poetical pursuits, or agreeable society, engaged the evening : 
but much of his time seems to have rolled heavily along ; his 
sister, Madam de Grammont, living more at court, or in Paris, 
than always suited his inclinations, or his convenience. His 
great resource at St. Germain was the family of the Duke of 
Derwdek (son of James II.) : that nobleman appears to have 
been amiable in private life, and bis attacbmont to Hamilton 
was steady and sincere. The Duchess of Berwick was also 
his friend. It is necessary to mention this lady particularly, 
as well as her sisters : they were the daughters of Henry 
Bulkely, son to the first viscount of that name : their father 
had been master of the household to Charles : their mother 
was Lady Sophia Stewart, sister to the beautiful Duchess of 
Richmond, so conspicuous in the Grammont Memoirs. The 
sisters of the Duchess of Berwick were, Charlotte, married to 

* This anecdote has been erroneously recorded of Anthony. 

t So Coulanges calls him. 
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Lord Clare Henrietta, and Laura. They all occupy a 
considerable space in Hamilton’s correspondence, and the two 
last are the ladies so often addressed as the Mademoiselles B.; 
they are almost the constant subjects of Hamilton’s verses ; 
and it is recorded, that ho was a particular admirer of Hen- 
rietta Bulkely; but their union would have been that of 
hunger and thirst, for both were very poor and very illus- 
trious : their junction would, of course, have militated against 
every rule of common prudence. To the influence of this lady, 
particularly, wo are indebted for one or two of Hamilton'^ 
agreeable novels : she had taste enough to laugh at the extra- 
vagant stories then so much in fashion, “ plus Arabes qu’en 
Arabie ”t as Hamilton says; and he, in compliance with her 
taste, and his own, soon put the fashionable tales to flight, by 
the publication of the Quatre Facardins^ and, more especially, 
La Fleur d’ Fpim, Some of the introductory verses to these 
productions aro» written with peculiar ease and grace ; and are 
highly extolled, and even imitated, by Voltaire. La Harpe 
praises the Fleur d’Epine, as the work of an original genius ; 
I do not think, however, that they are much relished in Eng- 
land, probably because very ill translated. Another of his 
literary productions was the novel called Le BelieTy which he 
wrote on the following occasion : Louis XIV. had presented 
to the Countess of Grammont (whom he highly esteemed) a 
remarkably elegant small country house in the park of Ver- 
sailles ; this house became so fashionable a resort, and brought 
such constant visitors, that the Count de Grammont said, in 

* (O’Brien) ancestor to Marshal Thomond. Lord Clare was killed 
at the battle of Ramillies. 

t They were wretched imitations of some of the Persian and Arabian tales, 
in which everv thing was distorted, and rendered absurd and preposterous. 

t Le bel air de la cour est d’sller k la jolie maison, que le roi a donnde 
k la Comte9»§ de Gramont dansle Parc de Versailles. C’est tellement la 
mode, que c’est une honte de n’y avoir pas 4td. L« Comtesse de Ora- 
mont se porte tres-bien ; il est certain que le roi la traite k merveillM. 
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Kis usual way, he would present the king with a list of all the 
persons he was obliged to entertain there, as more suited to 
his Majesty's purse than his own : the countess wished to 
change the name of the ])lace from the vulgar appellation of 
LeMoulineaUy into that of Pentalie; and Hamilton, in his 
novel, wrote a history of a giant, an enchantment, and a prin- 
cess, to commemorate her resolution. It has, however, hap- 
pened, that the giant Moulineau has had the advantfige, in the 
course of time ; for the estate, which is situated near Mendon, 
upon the Seine, retains its original and j>o]mlar designation. 

About the year 1704, Hamilton turned his attention to 
collecting the memoirs of his brother-in-law, the Count do 
Grammont, as we may conjecture, from the epistle beginning 
‘‘ Honneur des rives 61oign6es "* being written towards the 
close of the above year : it is dated, or supposed to be so, from 
the banks of the Ghironne. Among other authors whom Ha- 
milton at first proposes to Grammont, as capable of writing 
his life (though, on reflection, ho thinks them not suited to 
it), is Boileau, whose genius ho professes to admire ; but odds, 
that his muse has somewhat of malignity ; and that such a 
muse might caress with one hand, and satirize him with the 
other. This letter was sent by Hamilton to Boileau, who 
answered him with great politeness ; but, at the same time 
that ho highly extolled the epistle to Grammont, he, very 
naturally, seemed anxious to cfiace any impression which such 
a representation of his satiric vein might make on the Count’s 
mind, and accordingly added a few complimentary verses to 
him : this letter is dated Paris, 8th February, 1706'. About 
the same time another letter was written to Hamilton on the 

Farif, le 5 Aofit, 1703 .'' — Lettre de Madame de Coulangiee h Madame 
de Orignan, 

* A tranBlation of this epistle, which is a complete sketch of the 
Grammont Memoirs, is subjoined to this Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. 
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Bubjoct of tbe epistle to Gmmmont, by La Cbapelle, who also 
seemed desirous that his life should be given to the public, but 
was much perplexed which of the most celebrated ancients to 
compare the Count to. Mmcoiias first presented himself to his 
imagination : absurdly enough, in my opinion ; for there was not 
a trace of similitude between the two characters. This, how- 
ever, alTurdcd him some opportunity, as he thought, of disco- 
vering a resemblance between Ilonice and Hamilton, in which 
he equally failed. Petrouius is then brought forward, as 
affording some comparison to the Count ; — a man of pleasure, 
giving up the day to sleep, and the night to entertainment ; 
but then, adds La Chaj>ellc, it will bo suggested, that such is 
the perpetual activity of the Count of Grammont's mind, ho 
may bo said to sleep neither night nor day ; and if Petronius 
died, the C^ount seems determined never to die at all. (He was 
at this time about cighty-fivo years of age.) It may well be 
8UT)posed tliat all this, tliough now perfectly vapid and unin- 
teresting, was extremely flattering to Grammont ; and the 
result wiis, that he very much wished to have his life, or part 
of it, at least, given to the public. Hamilton, who had been 
so long connected with him, and with whoso agreeable talents 
he was now so familiarized, was, on every account, singled out 
by him as the person who could best introduce him historically 
to the public. It is ridiculous to mention Grammont as the 
author of his own mt^moirs : his excellence, as a man of wit, 
was entirely limited to conversation, Buesy Rabutin, who 
knew him perfectly, states, that ho wrote almost worso than 
any ono. If this was said, and very truly, of him in his early 
days, it can hardly bo imagined that he would, when between 
eighty and ninety years of age, commence a regular, and in 
point of style, most finished composition. Besides, inde* 
pendent of every thing else, what man would so outrage all 
decorum, as to call himself the admiration of the age ? for so is 
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Grammont extolled in the Memoirs, with a variety of other 
encomiastic expressions ; although, perhaps, such vanity has 
not been without example. Hamilton, it is true, says that he 
acts as Grammont's secretary, and only holds the pen, whilst 
the Count dictates to him such particulars of his life as were 
the most singular, and least known. This is said with great 
modesty, and, as to part of the work, perhaps, with great 
truth : it requires, however, some explanation. — Grammont 
was more than twenty years older than Hamilton ; conse- 
(juently, the earlier part of his life could only have been 
known, or was best known, to the latter, from repeated con- 
versations, and the long intimacy which subsisted between 
them. Whether Grammont formally dictated the events of 
his younger days, or not, is of little consequence : from his 
general character, it is probable that he did not. However, 
the whole account of such adventures as ho was engaged in, 
from his leaving homo to his interview with Cardinal Maza- 
rine (excepting the character of Monsieur de Senantos, and 
Matta, who was well known to Hamilton), the relation of the 
siege of Lerida, the description of Gregorio Brice, and the 
inimitable discovery of his own magnificent suit of clothes on 
the ridiculous bridegroom at Abbevillo ; all such particulars 
must have been again and again repeated to Hamilton by 
Grammont, and may therefore be fairly grounded on the 
Count's authority. The characters of the court of Charles 11., 
and its history, are to be ascribed to Hamilton : from his resi- 
dence, at various times, in the court of London, his connoctioc 
with the Ormond family, not to mention others, he must have 
been well acquainted with them« Lady Chesterfield, who 
may be regarded almost as the heroine of the work, was his 
cousin-german.* But, although the history altogether was 

* She wu bom at the castle of Kilkenny, July, 1640, as appears from 
Carte's life of her father, the Duke of Ormond, 
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written by Hamilton, it may not perhaps bo known to every 
•cader that Grammont himself sold the manuscript for fifteen 
lundred livres ; and when it was brought to Fontenelle, then 
censor of the press, he refused to license it, from respect to the 
.character of the count, which, he thought, was represented as 
that of a gambler, and an unprincipled one too. In fact, 
Grammont, like many an old gentleman, seems to have recol- 
lected the gaieties of his youth with more complaisance than 
was necessary, and has drawn them in pretty strong colours, 
in that part of the work which is more particularly his own. 
He laughed at poor Fontenelle*s scruples, and complained to 
the chancellor, who forced the censor to acquiesce : the license 
was granted, and the count put the whole of the money, or 
the best part of it, in his pocket, though he acknowledged 
the work to be Hamilton's. This is exactly correspondent to 
his general character : when money was his object, he had 
little, or rather no delicacy. 

The History of Grammont may be considered as an unique : 
there is nothing like it in any language. For drollery, know- 
ledge of the world, various satire, general utility, united with 
groat vivacity of composition, Gil Bias is unrivalled : but, as 
a merely agreeable book, the Memoirs of Grammont perhaps 
deserve that character more than any which was ever written ; 
it is pleasantry throughout, and pleasantry of the best sort, 
unforced, graceful, and engaging. Some French critic has 
justly observed, that, if any book were to be selected, as afford- 
ing the truest specimen of perfect French gaiety, the Memoirs 
of Grammont would be selected in preference to all others. 
This has a Frenchman said of the work of a foreigner ; but 
that foreigner possessed much genius, had lived from his youth, 
not only in the best society of Franco, but with the most sin- 
gular and agreeable man that France could produce* Still, 
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however, though Grammont and Hamilton were of dispositions 
very different, the latter must have possessed talents peculiarly 
brilliant, and admirably adapted to coincide with, and display 
those of his brother-in-law to the utmost advantage. Gibbon 
extols the “ease and purity of Haniiltons inimitable style 
and in this ho is supported by Voltaire, although he adds the 
censure, that the Grammont Memoirs are, in point of materials, 
the most trifling ; he might also in truth have said, the most 
improper. The manners of the court of Charles II. were, to 
the utmost, profligate and abandoned ; yet in what colours 
have they been drawn by Hamilton ? The elegance of his 
[teucil has rendered them more seductive and dangerous, than 
if it had more faithfully copied the originals. From such a 
mingled mass of grossuess of language, and of conduct, one 
would have turned away with disgust and abhorrence ; but 
Hamilton was, to use the words of his admirer, Lord Orford, 
“ superior to the indelicacy of the court," whose vices he has 
so agreeably depicted ; and that superiority has sheltered such 
vices from more than half the oblivion which would now have 
for ever concealed them. 

The Count de Grammont died in 1707. Some years after 
the publication of his Memoirs, Hamilton was engaged in a 
very different work : ho translated Jape’s Essay on Criticism 
into French, and, as it should seem, so much to that great 
poet's satisfaction, that ho wrote a very polite letter of thanks 
to him, which is inserted in Pope's Correspondence. Hamil- 
ton's Essay was, I believe, never printed, though Pope warmly 
requested to have that permission : the reign of Louis XIV. 
bad now ceased ; and, for several years before his death, the 
character of the old court of that prince had ceased also : pro- 
fligacy and gaiety had given way to devotion and austerity. 
Of Hamilton's friends and literary acquaintance few were left ; 
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the Duke of Berwick was employed in the field, or at Ver- 
sailles ; some of the ladies, however, continued at St. Germain ; 
and in their society, particularly that of his niece, the Countess 
of Stafford (in whose name he carried on a lively correspond- 
ence with Lady Mary Wortley Montague), ho passed much 
of his time. He occasionally indulged in poeticq.1 compositions, 
of a style suited to his age and character ; and when he was 
past seventy, he wrote that excellent copy of verses, “ Sur 
J’Usago do la Vie dans la Vioillesse ; ” which, for grace of 
style, justness, and purity of sentiment, docs honour to his 
memory. 

Hamilton died at St. Germain, in April, 1720, aged about 
74. His death was pious and resigned. From his poem, en^ 
titled “ Kcfiections,”* ho appears, like some other authors, to 
have turned his mind, in old age, entirely to those objects of 
sacred regard, which, sooner or later, must engage the atten- 
tion of every rational mind. To poetry he bids an eternal 
adieu, in language which breathes no diminution of genius, at 
the moment that he for over recedes from the poetical character. 
But he aspired to a better. The following lines are interest- 
ing, for they evidently allude to his own situation ; and, may 
every one, who, from a well-directed, or mistaken, but pure 
and generous zeal, is, through the course of a long life, assailed 

* Voltaire, upon alight evidence, had imputed to him, at an earlier 
period, sentiments of irreligion similar to his own 

Aupres d’eux le vif Hamilton, 

Toujours arm^ d’nn trait qui blesse, 

Meihsoit de I’huniaine espece, 

Et meme d'un peu mieuz, dit>on. 

But whether Voltaire had auy better foundation for insinuating this charge 
than the libertine tone of Hamilton's earlier works, joined to his own wish 
to hold up a man of genius as a partisan of bis own opinions, must remain 
doubtful ; wliile it is certain that Hamilton, in his latter years, sincerely 
followed the Christian religion. 
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by the temptations of poverty, find that consolation in an inno- 
cence of manners, which Hamilton so well invoked, and, it is 
to be hoped, not altogether in vain : 

Fille du ciel, pure Innocence ! 

Asile contre touu nos maux, 

Vrai centre du parfait repos ! 

Heureux celui, dont la Constance, 

Vous conservant dans I’abondance, 

Ne \ous perd point, dans les travaux 
D’uue longue, et triste indigence ! 

Whatever were Hamilton's errors, his general character was 
respectable. He has been represented as grave, and even dull, 
in society ; the very reverse, in short, of what ho appears in 
his Memoirs : but this is probably exaggerated. XJiuiucstion- 
ably he had not the unequalled vivacity of the Count do 
Grammont in conversation ; as Grammont was, on the other 
hand, inferior, in all respects, to Hamilton, when the pen was 
in his hand ; the latter was, however, though reserved in a 
largo society, particularly agreeable in a more select one. 
Some of his letters remain, in which ho alludes to his want of 
that facility at impromptu which gave such brilliancy to the 
conversation of some of his brother wits and contemporaries. 
But, while we admit the truth of this, let it be remembered at tho 
same time, that when ho wrote this, ho was by no means young; 
that ho criticized his own defects with severity ; that ho was 
poor, and living in a court which itself subsisted on tho alms 
of another. Amidst such circumstances, extemporary gaiety 
cannot always bo found. I can suppose, that the Duchess of 
Maine, who laid claim to tho character of a patroness of wit, 
and, like many who assert such claims, was very troublesome, 
very self-sufficient, and very exigmnte^ might not always have 
found that general superiority, or oven transient lustre, which 
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she expected in Hamilton’s society: yet, considering the 
great difference of their age and situation, this circumstance 
will not greatly impeach his talents for conversiition. But the 
work of real genius must for ever remain ; and of Hamilton's 
genius, the Grammont Memoirs will always continue a beau- 
teous and graceful monument. To that monument may also 
Ikj added, the candour, integrity, and unassuming virtues of 
tlie amiable author. 


0 



EPISTLE TO THE COUNT DE GRAMMONT 


BY ANTHONY HAMILTON, 

In his oxen and his Brothers Name. 


O ! Thou, the glory of the shore, 

Where Corisanda t saw the day, 

Tlie blessed abode of Menodore ; 

Thou, whom the fates have doom'd to stray 
For from that pleasant shore away, 

On which the sun, at parting, smiles, 

Ere, gliding o’er the Pyrenees, 

Spain's tawny visages he secs, 

And sinks behind the happy isles ; 

Thou, who of mighty monarch’s court 
So long hast shone unerring star, 

Unmatch'd in earnest or in sport, 

In love, in frolic, and in war ! 

To you, Sir, this invocation must needs he addressed ; for 
^hom else could it suit? But you may bo puzzled even to 
guess who invokes you, since you liave beard nothing of us for 
an ago, and since so long an absence may have utterly banished 
os from your recollection. Yet wo venture to flatter ourselves 
it may be otherwise. 

* It is dated from Grammont’s villa of Semeac, upon the banks of the 
Garonne, where it would seem Philibert and Anthony Hamilton were 
then residing. 

f Corisande and Menadaure were both ancestresses of the Count de 
Gramznont, and celebrated for beauty. 
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For who was e'er forgot by thee ? 

Witness, at L£rida, Don Brice,* 

And Barcelona’s lady nice, 

Donna Ragueza, fair and free ; 

Witness, too, Boniface at Breda, 

And Catalonia and Gasconne, 

From Bourdeaux walls to far Bayonne, 

From Perpignan to Pueycreda, 

And we your friends of fair Garonne. 

Even in these distant and peaceful regions, we hear, bj 
tlaify report, tliat you are more agreeable, more unequalled, 
and more marvellous than ever. Our country neighbours, 
.great news-mongers, apprized by their correspondents of the 
lively sallies with which you surprise the court, often ask us if 
you are not the grandson of that famous C’hevalier de Gram- 
niont, of whom such wonders are recorded in the History of the 
( 'ivil Wars ? Indignant that your identity should bo disputed 
in a country where your name is so well known, wo had formed 
a plan of giving some faint sketch of your merits and history. 
But who were we, that we should attempt the task ? With 
talents naturally but iudifferent, and now rusted by long inter- 
ruption of all intercourse with the court, how were it possible 
for us to display taste and politeness, excelling all that is to 
bo found elsewhere, and which yet must be attributes of those 
lit to make you their theme? 

Can mediocrity avail, 

To follow forth such high emprizc ? 

In vain our zeal to please you tries, 

Where noblest talents well might fail : 

Where loftiest bards might yield the pen. 

And own 'twere rash to dare, 

'Tis hieet that country gentlemen 
Be silent in despair. 

* Don Brice is celebrated in the Memoirs, but Donna Kaguesa does 
not appear there. 
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We therefore limited our task to registering all the remark- 
able particulars of your life which our memory could supply, 
in order to communicate those materials to the most skilful 
writers of the metropolis. But the choice embarrassed us. 
Sometimes we thought of addressing our Memoirs to the Aca- 
demy, persuaded that as you had formerly sustained a logical 
thesis,* you must know enough of the art to (pialify you for 
being received a member of that illustrious body, and praised 
from head to foot upon the day of admission. Sometimes, again, 
we thought, that, as, to all appearance, no one will survive to 
pronounce your culogium when you are no more, it ought to bo 
delivered in the way of anticipation, by the reverend Father 
]\fassillon or Do la line. But we considered that the first of 
these expedients did not suit your rank, and that, as to the 
second, it would bo against all form to swathe you up while 
alive in the tropes of a funeral sermon. The celebrated 
Boileau next occurred to us, and we believed at first ho was 
the very person we wanted ; but a mementos reflection satis- 
fied us that he would not answer our purpose. 

Sovereign of wit, he sits alone, 

And joys him in his glory won ; 

Or if, in history to live, 

The first of monarchs’ feats he give, 

Attentive Phoebus guides his hand, 

And Memory’s daughters round him stand ; 

He might consign, and only he, 

Thy fame to immortality. 

Yet, vixen still, his muse would mix 
Her playful but malicious tricks. 

Which friendship scarce might smother. 

So gambols the ambiguous cat. 

Deals with one paw a velvet pat, 

And scratches you with t’other. 


* I presume, when he was educated for the chufch. 
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The next expedient which occurred to us was, to have your 
portrait displayed at full length in that iniscollany which lately 
gave us such an excellent letter of the illustrious chief of your 
Jjouse. Hero is the direction we obtained for that purpose : 

Not far from that superb abode 

Where Paris bids her monorchs dwell, 

Retiring from the Louvre’s road, 

The office opes its fruitful cell, 

In choice of authors nothing nice, 

To every work, of every price, 

However rhymed, however writ, 

Especially to folks of wit. 

When by rare chance on such they hit. 

From thence each month, in gallant quire, 

Flit sonneteers in tuneful sallies, 

All tender heroes of their alleys, 

By \erse familiar who aspire 
To seize the honour’d name of poet. 

Some scream, on mistuned ])ipcs and wdnsUes, 

Pastorals and amorous epistle^ ; 

Some, twMning worthless wreath, bestow it 
On bards and warriors of their owm, 

III camp and chronicle unknown. 

Here, never rare, though ever new. 

Riddle, in veil fantastic screening. 

Presents, in his mysterious masque, 

A useless, yet laborious task. 

To loungers whv^ have nought to do. 

But puzzle out his senseless meaning. 

’Tis here, too, that, in transports old. 

New elegies are monthly moaning ; 

Here, too, the dead their lists unfold. 

Telling of heirs and widows groaning ; 

Telling what sums were left to glad them. 

And here in copper-plate they shine. 

Shewing their features, rank, and line. 

And all their arms, and whence they had them. 

We soon saw it would be impossiblo to crowd you, with 
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propriety, into eo miscellaneous a miscellany ; and these 
various diiHculties at length reconciled us to our original inten- 
tion of attempting the adventure ourselves, despite of our insuf- 
ficiency, and of calling to our assistance two persons whom we 
have not the honour to know, but some of whose compositions 
have reached us. In order to propitiate them by son\o civili- 
ties, one of us (he who wears at his ear that pearl, which, you 
used to say, his mother had hung there out of devotion), began 
to invoke them, as you shall hear 

() ' Thou, of whom the easy strain 
Ent^hanted by its happy sway, 

•Somctinrics the margin of the Seme, 

Sometimes the fair and fertile plain, 

Where winds the Maine her lingering way ; 

Whether the light and classic lay 
I^ie at the feet of fair Climene ; 

Or if. La Fare, thou rather chuse 
The mood of the theatric muse. 

And raise again, the stage to tread, 

Renowned Greeks and Romans dead ; 

Attend ! — And thou, too, lend thine aid, 

Chnulieu ! on whom, in raptur'd hour, 

Phuebus breath’d energy and power ; 

Come both, and each a stanza place, 

The structure that we raise to grace ; 

To gild our heavy labours o’er. 

Your aid and influence we implore. 

The invocation was scarce fairly written out, when wo 
found the theatric muse a little misplaced, as neither of the 
gentlemen invoked appeared to have written any thing falling 
under her department. This reflection embarrassed ns ; and 
we were meditating what turn should be given to the passage, 
when l)eho1d ! there appeared at once, in the midst of the 
room, a form that surprised without alarming ns -it was 
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tliat of your pliiloeopher, the inimitable St. Evremont.* None 
of the tumult which usually announces the arrival of ghosts of 
consequence preceded this apparition. 

The sky was clear and still o’er head, 

No earthquake shook the regions under, 

No subterraneous murmur dread. 

And not a single clap of thunder. 

He was not clothed in rags, or tatter’d, 

Like that same grim and grisly spectre, 

Who, ere I'hilippi's contest clatter’d. 

The dauntless Brutus came to hector : 

Nor was he clad like ghost of Luius, 

Who, when against his son he pled, 

Nor worse nor better wardrobe had, 

Than scanty mantle of Emaeus : 

Nor did his limbs a shroud encumber, 

Like that which vulgar sprites enfold, 

When, gliding from their ghostly hold, 

They haunt our couch, and scare our slumber. 

By all this wc saw the ghost's intention was not to frighten 
us. He was dressed exactly as when we had first the pleasure 
of his acquaintance in London. Ho had the same air of 
mirth, sharpened and chastened by satirical expression, and 
even the same dress, which undoubtedly he had preserved for 
this visit. Lest you doubt it. 

Ills oncienf studying-cap he wore, 

Well tann’d, of good Morocco hide ;f 
The eternal double loop before, 

That lasted till its master died : 

* With whom, as appears from the Memoirs, the Count, while residing 
in London, maintained the closest intimacy. St. Evremont was de- 
lighted with his wit, vivacity, and latitude of principle ; he called him his 
hero ; wrote verses in his praise ; in short, took us warm an interest in 
him as an Epicurean philosopher can do in any one but himself. 

t One of St. Evremont’s peculiarities was, that instead of a wig. the 
universal dress of the time, he chose to wear his own grey hair, covered 
with the leathern cap described in the text. 
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Iq fine, the self-same equipage, 

As when, with lovely Mazarine, 

Still boasting of the name of Sage, 

He drowned, in floods of generous wine, 

The dulness and the frost of age. 

And daily paid the homage due. 

To charms that seem’d for ever new. 

As he arrived im-announced, ho placed himself between 
us without ceremony, hut could not forbear smiling at tht* 
respect with which we withdrew our chairs, under pretence of 
not crowding him. I had always heard that it was necessary 
to question folks of the other world, in order to engage them 
in conversation ; but he soon shewed us the contrary ; for, 
casting his eyes on the paper which we had left on the table, — 
“ I approve,” said he, “ of your plan, and I come to give you 
some advice for the execution ; but I cannot comprehend the 
choice you have made of these two gentlemen as assistants. I 
admit, it is impossible to write more beautifully than they both 
do ; but do you not see that they write nothing but by starts, 
and that their subjects are as extraordinary as their caprice ? 

Love-lorn and gouty, one soft swain 
Rebels, amid hia rhymes profane. 

Against specific water-gruel ; 

Or cherups, in his ill-timed lay. 

The joys of freedom and tokay. 

When Celimena’s false or cruel : 

The other, in his lovely strain. 

Fresh from the font of Hippocrene, 

Rich in the charms of sound and sense. 

Throws all his eloquence away, 

And vaunts, the live-long lingering day. 

The languid bliss of indolence. 

“ Give up thoughts of them, if you please ; for though you 
have invoked them, they won’t come the sooner to your suc- 
cour : Arrange, as well as you can, the materials you had 
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collected for others, and never mind the order of time or events : 
I would advise you, on the contrary, to chuse the latter years 
of your hero for your principal subject : His earlier adventures 
arc too remote to be altogether so interesting in the present 
day. Make some short and light observations on the resolu- 
tion ho has formed of never dying, and upon the power he 
seems to possess of carrying it into execution.* 

Tliat art by which his life he has warded, 

And death so often has retarded, 

’Tis strange to me, 

The world's envy 

Has ne'er with jaundiced eye regarded : 

But mid all anecdotes he tells 

Of warriors, statesmen, and of belles, 

With whom he fought, intrigued, and slept. 

That rare and precious mystery. 

His art of immortality. 

Is the sole secret he has kept. 

“ Do not embarrass your brains in seeking ornaments, or 
turns of eloquence to paint his character : That would resem- 
ble strained panegyric ; and a faithful portrait will be his best 
jiraise. Take care how you attempt to report his stories, or 
mots : The subject is too great for you.t Try only, in 

* The Count de Grammont, in his old age, recovered, contrary to the 
expectation of his physicians, and of all the world, from one or two dan- 
gerous illnesses, which led him often to say, in his lively manner, that he 
had formed a resolution never to die. This declaration is the subject of 
much raille^ through the whole epistle. 

t Bussi Rabutin assures us, that much of the merit of Grammont's 
Ions mots consisted in his pecuUar mode of delivering them, although his 
reputation as a wit was universally established. Few of those which 
have been preserved are susceptible of translation ; but the following may 
be taken as a specimen : 

One day when Charles II. dined in state, he made Grammont remark, 
that he was served upon the knee ; a mark of respect not common at 
other courts. ** 1 thank your Majesty for the explanation," answered 
Grammont : thought they were begging pardon for giving you so bad 

a dinner. "^Louis XIV., playing at tric-trac, disputed a throw with 
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relatiDg his adventures, to colour over his failings, and give 
relief to his merits. 

Twasthus, by easy route of yore, 

My hero to the skies I bore.* 

For your part, sketch how beauties teuder, 

Did to his vows in crowds surrender : 

Shew him forth-following the banners 
Of one who match'd the goddess-born : 

Shew how in peace his active manners 
Held dull repose in hate and scorn : 

Shew how at court he made a hgure, 

Taught lessons to the best intriguer, 


his opponent : The by-standers were appealed lo, and could not decide 
the cause. It was referred to Grammont, who, from the further end of 
the gallery, declared against the king. ** But you have not heard the 
case,” said Louis. **Ah, Sire,” replied the Count, *'if your majesty 
had but a shadow of right, would these gentlemen have failed to decide 
in your favour ?” 

* St. Evremont, whose attachment to Grammont amounted to en- 
thusiasm, composed the following epitaph upon him, made, however, 
long before the Count’s death, in which he touches many of the topics 
which he here is supposed to recommend to Hamilton. 

Here lies the Count de Grammont, stranger ! 

Old Evremont’s eternal theme : 

He who shared Condi’s every danger, 

May envy from the bravest claim. 

Wouldst know his art in courtly life ’ 

It match’d his courage in the strife. 

Wouldst ask his merit with the fair ? — 

Who ever liv’d his equal there ? 

His wit to scandal never stooping 
His mirth ne’er to buffoon'ry drooping ; 

Keeping his character’s marked plan. 

As spouse, sire, gallant, and old man. 

But went he to confession duly ? 

At matins, mass, and vespers steady ? 

Fervent in prayer ? — to tell you truly, 

He left these cares to my good lady. 

We may once more see a Turenne ; 

Condd himself may have a double ; 

But to make Grammont o’er again, 

Would cost dome nature too much trouble. 
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Till, without fawning, like his neighbours, 

Ilisj prompt address foil'd all their labours. 

Canvas and colours change once more, 

And paint him forth in various light : 

The scourge of coxcomb and of bore ; 

Live record of lampoons in score, 

And chronicle of love and fight ; 

Redoubted for his plots so rare, 

By every happy swain and fair ; 

Driver of rivals to despair ; 

Sworn enemy to all long speeches ; 

Lively and brilliant, frank and free ; 

Author of many a repartee : 

Remember, over all, that he 

Was most renowned for storming breaches. 

Forgjet not the white charger’s prance. 

On which a daring boost sustaining. 

He came before a prince of France, 

Victorious in Alsace campaigning.* 

Tell too by what enchanting art. 

Or of the head, or of the heart, 

If skill or courage gain’d his aim ; 

When to Saint Alban’s foul disgrace. 

Despite his colleague’s grave grimace, 

And a fair nymph’s seducing face, 

He carried off gay Buckingham. f 
Speak all these feats, and simply speak, — 

To soar too high were forward freak, — 

To keep Parnassus’ skirts dlscreetest ; 

For ’tis not on the very peak. 

That middling voices sound the sweetest. 

* Grammont had promised to the Dauphin, then commanding the army 
in Alsace, that he would join him before the end of the campaign, 
mounted on a white horse. 

t Grammont is supposed to have had no small share in determining 
the Duke of Buckingham, then Charles the Second’s favourite minister, to 
break the triple alliance ; for which purpose he went to Prance with the 
Count, in spite of all that the other English ministers, and even bis 
mistress, the celebrated Countess of Shrewsbury, could do to prevent 
him. 
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Each tale in easy language dress, 

With natural expression closing ; 

Let every rhyme fall in express ; 

Avoid poetical excess, 

And shun low miserable prosing : 

Doat not on modish style, 1 pray. 

Nor yet condemn it with rude passion ; 

There is a place near the Marais, 

Where mimicry of antique lay 

Seems to be creeping into fashion. 

This new and much-admired way, 

Of using Gothic words and spelling. 

Costs but the price of Rabelais, 

Or Ronsard's sonnets, to excel in. 

With half a dozen ekes and ayes, 

Or some such antiquated phrase. 

At small expense you’ll lightly hit 
On this new strain of ancient wit. 

Wo assured the spirit wo would try to profit by this last 
advice, but that his caution against falling into the languor 
of a prosing narration appeared to us more difficult to follow. 
“ Once for all,” said he, “ do your best ; folks that write for 
the Count de Grammont have a right to reckon on some 
indulgence. At any rate, you are only known through him, 
and, apparently, what you are about will not increase the 
public curiosity on your own account. I must end my visit, 
he continued, “ and by my parting wishes convince my hero 
that 1 continue to interest myself in his behalf.” 

Still may his wit’s unceasing charms 
Blaze forth, his numerous days adorning ; 

May he renounce the din of arms. 

And sleep some longer of a morning : 

Still be it upon false alarms, 

That chaplains come to lecture o’er him 

* De Grammont having fallen seriously ill, at the age of seventy-five, 
the king, who knew his free sentiments in religious matters, sent Dangeau 
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Still prematurely, as before, 

That all the doctors give him o'er, 

And king and court are weeping for him, 
May such repeated feats convince 
The king he lives but to attend him ; 
And may he, like a grateful prince, 

Avail him of the hint they lend him ; 
Live long as Grammont’s age, and longer. 
Then learn his art still to grow younger. 


Here ceas’d the ghostly Norman sage, 

A clerk whom we as well as you rate ; 

The choicest spirit of his age. 

And heretofore your only curate : 

Though not a wit, you see, his spectre 
Doth, like a buried parson’s, lecture. 

Tlieu off he glided to the band 
Of feal friends that hope to greet you. 

But long may on the margin stand. 

Of sable Styx, before they meet you. 

No need upon that theme to dwell. 

Since none but you the cause can tell ; 

Yet, if, when some half century more, 

In health and glee, has glided o’er. 

You find you, maugre all your strength, 

Stretch’d out in woeful state at length. 

And forc’d to Erebus to troop. 

There shall you find the joyous group, 

Carousing on the Stygian border ! 

Waiting, with hollo and with whoop, 

To dub you brother of their order : 

There shall you find Dan Benserade, 

Doughty Chapelle and Sarazine, 

Voiture and Chaplain, gallants fine. 

And he who ballad never made. 

Nor rhymed without a flask of wine. 

to give him ghostly advice. The Count, finding his errand, turned to his 
wife, and cried out, *' Countess, if you don’t look to it, Dangeau will 
cheat you of my conversion.” 
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Adieu, Sir Count, tbe world around 
Who roam’d in quest of love and battle. 

Of whose high merits fame did tattle, 

As sturdy tiller, knight rcnown'd. 

Before the warfare of the Fronde, 

Should you again review Gironde, 

Travelling in coach, by journeys slow, 

You’ll right hand mark a sweet chateau. 

Which has few ornaments to shew, 

But deep, clear streams, that moat the spot, 

’Tis there we dwell, — forget us not ! 

Think of us then, pray, Sir, if, by chance, you should take 
a fancy to revisit your fair mansion of Semcac. In the mean 
while, permit us to finish this long letter ; we have endea- 
voured in vain to make something of it, by varying our 
language and style — you see how our best efforts fall below 
our subject. To succeed, it would be necessary that he 
whom our fictions conjured up to our assistance were actually 
among the living. But, alas ! 

No more shall Evremont incite us, 

That chronicler whom none surpasses, 

Whether his grave or gay delight us ; 

That favourite of divine Parnassus 
Can find no ford in dark Cocytus : 

From that sad river’s fatal bourne, 

Alone De Grammont can return. 
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CHAPTER I. 

As those who read only for amusement are, in mj opinion, 
more worthy of attention than those who open a book merely 
to find fault, to the former I address myself, and for their 
entertainment commit the following pages to press, without 
being in the least concerned about the severe criticisms of tha 
latter. I farther declare, that the order of time and disposi- 
tion of the facts, which give more trouble to the write! than 
pleasure to the reader, shall not much embarrass me in these 
memoirs. It being my design to convey a just idea of my 
hero, those ciroumstanoes which most tend to illustrate and 
distinguish his character, shall find a place in these fragments 
just as they present themselves to my imagination, without 
paying any particular attention to their arrangement. For, 
after all, what does it signify where the portrait is begun, 
provided the assemblage of the parts form a whole which 
perfectly expresses the original ? The celebrated Plutarch, 
who treats his heroes as he does his readers, commences the 
life of the one just as he thinks fit, and diverts the attention 
of the other with digresaons into antiquity, or agreeable 
paesages of literature, which frequently have no reference to 

D 
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the subject for instance, he tells us, that Demetrius 
Poliorcetes was far from being so tall as his father, Aiitigo- 
nus ; and afterwards, that his reputed father, Antigonus, was 
only his uncle ; but this is not until he has begun his life, 
with a short account of his death, his various exploits, his 
good and bad qualities ; and at last, out of coini>assion to his 
failings, brings forward a comparison between him and the 
unfortunate Mark Antony. 

In the life of Numa Ponipilius, he begins by a dissertation 
upon his preceptor P^^thagoras ; and, as if he thouglit the 
reader would be* anxious to know whether it was the ancient 
philosopher, or one of the same name, who, after being 
victorious at the Olympic games, went full speed into Italy 
to teach Numa philosophy, and instruct him in the arts of 
government, he gives himself much trouble to explain this 
difficulty, and, after all, leaves it undetermined. 

What I have said upon this subject is not meant to reflect 
upon this historian, to whom, of all the ancients, wo are most 
obliged ; it is only intended to authorize the manuer in 
which I have treated a life far more extraordinary tlian any 
of those he has transmitted to us. It is my part to describe 
a man, whose inimitable character casts a veil over those 
faults which I shall neither palliate nor disguise ; a man, 
distinguished by a mixture of virtues and vices so closely 
linked together, as in appearance to fonn a necessary depend- 
ence, glowing with the greatest beauty when united, shining 
with the brightest lustre when opposed. 

It is this indefinable brilliancy, which, in war, in love, in 
gaming, and in the various stages of a long life, has rendered 
the Count de Grammont the admiration of his age, and the 
delight of every country wherein he has displayed his engag- 
ing wit, dispensed his generosity and magnificence, or 
practised his inconstancy : it is owing to this that the sallies 
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of a sprightly imagination have produced those admirable bon 
mots, which liavo been with universal applause transmitted 
to posterity. It is owing to this, that he preserved his judg- 
ment free and unembarrassed in the most trying situations, 
and enjoyed an uncommon presence of mind and facetious- 
ness of temper in the most imminent dangers of war. I shall 
not attempt to draw his portrait : his person has been de- 
scribed by Bussi and St. Evremond,^ authors more entertaining 
than faithful. The former has represented the Chevalier 
Grammout as artful, fickle, and eveu somewhat treacherous, 
ill his amours, and indefatigable and cruel in his jealousies. 
St. Evjcmond has used other colours to express the genius 
and describe the general manners of the Count ; whilst both, 
in their different pictures, have done greater honour to them- 
selves than justice to their hero. 

It is, therefore, to the Count wo must listen, in the agreeable 
relation of the sieges and battles wherein he distinguished 
himself under another hero ; and it is on him we must rely 
for the truth of passages the least glorious of his life, and for 
the sincerity with which he relates his address, vivacity, 
frauds, and the various stratagems he practised either in love 
or gaming. These express his true character, and to himself 
we owe these memoirs, since I only bold the pen, while he 
directs it to the most remarkable and secret passages of his 
life. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In those days affairs were not managed in France as at 
present : Louis XIII.^ then sat upon the throne, but the Car- 
dinal de Richlieu^ goyemed the kingdom ; great men com- 
manded little armies, and little armies did great things : the 
fortune of great men depended solely upon ministerial favour, 
and blind devotion to the will of the minister was the only 
sure method of advancement. Vast designs were then laying 
in the heart of neighbouring states the foundation of that 
formidable greatness to which France has now risen ; the 
police was somewhat neglected ; the highways were impas- 
sable by day, and the streets by night ; but robberies were 
committed elsewhere with greater impunity. Young men, 
on their first entrance into the world, took what course they 
thought proper : whoever would, was a Chevalier, and who- 
ever could, an Abb6, — I mean a benefioed Abb6 : dress made 
no distinction between them ; and, I believe, the Chevalier 
Grammont was both the one and the other at the siege of 
Trino.^ 

This was his first campaign, and here he displayed those 
attractive graces which so favourably preposse^ and require 
neither friends nor recommendations in any company to pro- 
cure a favourable reception. The siege was already formed 
when he arrived, which saved him some needless risks ; for a 
volunteer cannot rest at ease, until he has stood the first fire : 
he went therefore to reconnoitre the generals, having no ocoa« 
sion to reconnoitre the place. Prince Thomas^ commanded 
the army ; and as the post ^f lieutenant-general was not then 
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known, ^ Du Ploesis Pralin^ and the famous Viscount Tuienne^ 
were his major-generals. Fortified places were treated with 
some respect, before a power which nothing can withstand 
had found means to destroy them by dreadful showers of 
bombs, and by destructive batteries of hundreds of pieces of 
cannon. Before these furious storms which drive governors 
under ground and reduce their garrisoxfs to powder, repeated 
sallies bravely repulsed, and vigorous attacks nobly sustained, 
signalized both the art of the besiegers and the courage of 
the besieged ; consequently sieges were of some length, and 
young men had an opportunity of gaining some knowledge. 
Many brave actions were performed on each side during the 
siege of Trino ; a great deal of fatigue was endured, and con- 
siderable losses sustained ; but fatigue was no more considered, 
hardships w«ire no more felt in the trenches, gravity was at 
an end with the generals, and the troops were no longer dis- 
pirited after the arrival of the Chevalier Grammont. Plea- 
sure was his pursuit, and he made it universal. 

Among the officers in the army, as in all other places, 
there are men of real merit, or pretenders to it. The latter 
endeavoured to imitate the Chevalier Grammont in his most 
shining qualities, but without success ; the former admired 
his talents and courted his friendship. Of this number was 
Matta he was agreeable in his person, but still more by 
the natural turn of his wit ; be was plain and ample in his 
manners, but endued with a quick discernment and refined 
delicacy, and full of candour and integrity in all his actions. 
The Chevalier Grammont was not long in discovering his 
amiaUe qualities ; an acquaintance was soon formed, and was 
succeeded by the strictest intimacy. 

Matta insisted that the Chevalier should take np his 
quarters with him ; to which he only consented, on condition 
of eqnaUy contributing to the expense. As th^ Wm both 
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liLeraJ and magnificent, at tlieir common ccrst they gave the 
befit -designed and most luxurious entertainments that bad 
ever yet been seen. Play was wonderfully productive at 
first, and the Chevalier restored by a hundred difierent ways 
that which he obtained only by one. Tho generals, being 
entertained by turns, admired their magnificence, and were 
dissatisfied with their own oflacers for not keeping such good 
tables and attendance. Tho Chevalier had the talent of set- 
ting off* the most indifferent things to advantage; and his 
wit was so generally acknowledged, that it was a kind of 
disgrace not to submit to his taste. To him Matta resigned 
the care of furnishing tho table and doing its honours ; and, 
charmed with tho general applause, persuaded himself that 
nothing could be more honourable than their way of living, 
and nothing more easy than to continue it ; but he soon 
perceived that the greatest prosperity is not the most last- 
ing. ‘ Good living, bad economy, dishonest servants, and ill- 
luck, all uniting together to disconcert their house -keeping, 
their table was going to be gradually laid aside, when the 
Chevalier's genius, fertile in resources, undertook to support 
his former credit by the following expedient. 

They had never yet conferred about tho state of their 
finances, although the steward had acquainted each separately, 
that he must either receive money to contmue the expenses, 
or give in his accounts. One day, when the Chevalier came 
home sooner than usual, he found Matta fast asleep in on easy 
chair, and, being unwilling to disturb his rest, be began mus- 
ing on his project. Matta awoke without his perceiving it ; 
and having, for a short time, observed the deep contemplation 
he seemed involved in, and the profound silence between two 
persons, who had never held their tongues for a moment when 
together before, he broke it by a sudden fit of laughter, which 
increased in proportion as the other stared at him. A merry 
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way of waking, and ludicrous enough/' said the Chevalier ; 
“ What is the matter, and whom do you laugh at ?” “ Faith, 
Chevalier,” said Matta, “ I am laughing at a dream I had just 
now, which is so natural and diverting, that I must make 
you laugh at it also. 1 was dreaming that we had dismissed 
our maitre d'h6tel, our cook, and our confectioner, having re- 
solved, for the remainder of the campaign, to live upon others 
as others have lived upon us ; this was my dream. Now tell 
me, Chevalier, on what were you musing “ Poor fellow !” 
«aid the Chevalier, shrugging up his shoulders, “you arc 
knocked down at once, and thrown into the utmost constcr- 
^ nation and despair at some silly stories, which the maitro 
d'h6tel has been telling you as well as me. What ! after the 
figure we have made in the face of the nobility and foreigners 
in the army, ahall we give it up, and like fools and beggars 
sneak off, upon the first failure of our money ! Have you no 
sentiments of honour? Where is the dignity of Franco?” 
“ And where is the money ?” said Matta ; “ for my men say, 
the devil may take them, if there bo ten crowns in the house; 
and I believe you have not much more, for it is above a week 
since I have seen you pull out your purse, or count your 
money, an amusement you were very fond of in prosperity.” 
“ I own all this,” said the Chevalier, “ but yet I will force 
you to confess, that you are but a mean-spirited fellow upon 
this occasion. What would have become of you if you had 
been reduced to the situation 1 was in at Lyons, four days 
before I arrived here ? I will tell you the story.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

This,** said Malta, smells strongly of romance, except 
that it should have been your Squire’s part to tell your ad- 
ventures.*’ “ True,** said the Chevalier ; “ however, I may 
acquaint you with my first exploits without offending my 
modesty ; besides, my Squire’s style borders too much upon 
the burlesque for an heroic narrative. 

“ You must know, then, that upon my arrival at Lyons*’ 
— “ Is it thus you begin ? ** said Malta, “ pray give ns your 
history a little farther back, the most minute particulars of 
a life like yours are worthy of relation ; but above all, the 
manner in which you first paid your respects to Cardinal 
Bichlieu : I have often laughed at it However, you may 
pass over the unlucky pranks of your infancy, your genea- 
logjs name and quality of your ancestors, for that is a subject 
with which you must be utterly unacquainted." 

Poh 1” said the Chevalier, yon believe that all the world 
is as ignorant as yourself ;^you think that I am a stranger to 
the Mendores and the Corisandes. So, perhaps I don't know, 
that it was my father’s own fault that he was not the sou of 
Henry IV. The king would by all means have acknow- 
ledged him for his son, but the traitor would never consent 
to it. See what the Grammonts would have been now, but 
for this cross-grained fellow ! They would have had pre- 
cedence of the Cmsars de Yenddme.*^ You may laugh, if you 
like^ yet it is as true as the gospel : but let' us come to the 
point. 

I was sent to the colloge of Pau,'' with the intention of 
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being brought up to the church ; but as 1 had quite difimnt 
views, I made no manner of improvement : gaming wae so 
much in my head, that both my tutor and the master lost 
their labour in endeavouring to teach me Latin. Old Brinon, 
who served me both as yalet>de-chambre and governor, in 
vain threatened to acquaint my mother. I only studied when 
1 pleased, that is to say, seldom or never : however, they 
treated me as is customary with scholars of my quality ; I 
was raised to all the dignities of the forma, without having 
merited them, and left college nearly in the same state in 
which I entered it ; nevertheless I was thought to have more 
knowledge than was requisite for the abbacy, which my bro- 
ther had solicited for me. He had just married the niece of 
a minister, to whom every one cringed : he was desirous to 
present me to him. 1 felt but little regret to quit the coun- 
try, and great impatience to see Paris. My brother having 
kept me some time with him, in order to polish me, let me 
loose upon the town to shake off my rustic air, and learn the 
manners of the world. 1 so thoroughly gained them, that 1 
could not be persuaded to lay them aside when I was intro- 
duced at court in the character of an Abb4. You know 
wliat kind of dress was then the fashion. All that they could 
obtain of me was to put a cassock over my other clothes, and 
my brother, ready to die with laughing at my eodesiastical 
habit, made others langh too. I had the finest bead of hair 
in the world, well curled and powdered, above my cassock, 
and below were white buskins and gilt spurs. The Cardinal, 
who had a quick discernment, could not help laughing. This 
elevation of sentiment gave him umbrage; and he foresaw 
what might be expected from a genius that already laughed 
at the shaven crown and cowl. 

“ When my brother had taken me home ; * Well, my little 
parson,' said he, * you have acted your part to admixation, and 
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your party-coloured dress ot the ecclesiastic and soldier has 
greatly diverted the court ; but this is not all ; you must now' 
choose, my little knight Consider then, whether, by stick- 
ing to the church, you will possess great revenues, and have 
nothing to do ; or with a small portion, you will risk the loss 
of a leg or arm, and be the fruetm helli of an insensible court, 
to arrive in your old age at the dignity of a major-general, 
with a glass eye and a wooden leg/ ‘ I know,* said I, ‘ that 
there is no comparison between these two situations, with 
regard to the conveniences of life ; but, as a man ought to 
secure his future state in preference to all other considerations, 

1 am resolved to renounce the church for the salvation of my 
soul, upon condition, however, that I keep my abbacy/ Nei- 
ther the remonstrances nor authority of my brother could 
induce me to change my resolution ; and he was forced to 
agree to this last article in order to keep me at the academy. 
You know that 1 am the most adroit man in France, so that 
I soon learned all that is taught at such places, and, at the 
same time, I also learnt that which gives the finishing stroke 
to a young fellow’s education, and makes him a gentleman, 
viz., all sorts of games, both at cards and dice ; but the truth 
is, I thought, at first, that I had more skill in them than 1 
really had, as experience proved. When my mother knew 
iho choice 1 had made, she was inconsolable; for she reckoned, 
that had I been a clergyman I should have been a saint ; but 
now she was certain that I should either be a devil in the 
world, or be killed in the wars. And indeed I burned with 
impatience to be a soldier ; but being yet too young, 1 was 
forced to make a campaign at Bidaohe^^ before I made one in 
the army. When I returned to my mother's house, I had so 
much the air of a courtier, and a man of the world, that she 
began to respect me, instead of chiding me for my infatuation 
towards the army. 1 became her favourite, and finding me 
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inflexible, she only thought of keeping me with her as long as 
she coulil, while my little equipage was preparing. The 
faithful Brinon, who was to attend me as valet-de-chambre, 
was likewise to discharge the office of governor and equerry, 
being, perhaps, the only Gascon who was ever possessed of so 
much gravity and ill- temper. Ho passed his word for my 
good behaviour and morality, and promised my mother that 
ho would give a good account of my person in the dangers of 
the war ; but I hope he will keep his word better as to this 
last article, than he has done to the former. 

“ My equipage was sent away a week before me. This 
■ was so much time gained by my mother to give me a good 
advice. At length, after having solemnly enjoined me to 
have the fear of God before my eyes, and to love my neigh- 
bour as myself, she suffered me to depart, under the protec- 
tion of the Lord and the sago Brinon. At the second ‘stage 
we quarrelled. He had received four hundred louis d*ors for 
the expenses of the campaign ; I wished to have the keeping 
of them myself, which he strenuously opposed. ‘ Thou old 
scoundrel/ said I, * is the money thine, or was it given thee 
for me ? You suppose I must have a treasurer, and receive 
no money without his order.' I know not whether it was 
from a presentiment of what afterwards happened, that he 
grew melancholy ; however, it was with the greatest reluc- 
tance, and the most poignant anguish, that he found himself 
obliged to yield. One would have thought that I had 
wrested his very soul from him. I found myself more light 
and merry after I had eased him of his trust ; he, on the con- 
trary, appeared so overwhelmed with grief, that it seemed as 
if 1 had laid four hundred pounds of load upon his back^ 
instead of taking away these four hundred louis. He went 
on so heavily, that 1 was forced to whip his horse myself, and 
turning to me, now and then, ‘Ah! Sir,* said he, ‘my lady 
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did not think ii would be so.' His reflections and sorrows 
were renewed at every stage ; for, instead of giving a shilling 
to the post-boy, 1 gave him half-a-crown. 

Having, at last, reached Lyons, two soldiers stopped us 
at the gate of the city, to carry us before the governor. 1 
took one of them to conduct me to the best inn, and delivered 
Brinon into the hands of the other, to acquaint the com- 
mandant with the particulars of my journey, and my future 
intentions. 

There are as good taverns at Lyons as at Paris ; but my 
aoldier, according to custom, carried me to a friend of his 
own, whose house he extolled, as having the best accommo- 
dations, and the greatest resort of good company in the whole 
town. The master of this hotel was as big as a hogshead, his 
name Cerise ; a Swiss by birth, a poisoner by profession, and 
a thief by custom. He ^ewed me into a tolerably neat room, 
and desired to know, whether I pleased to sup by myself or 
at the ordinary. 1 chose the latter, on account of the beau- 
monde which the soldier had boasted of. 

^‘Brinon, who was quite out of temper at the many 
questions which the governor had asked him, returned more 
surly than an old ape ; and seeing that 1 was dressing my 
hair, in order to go down stairs : ^ What are you about now, 
Sir ? * said ha ; ^ are you going to tramp about the town ? 
No, no : have we not had tramping enough ever since the 
morning ? Eat a bit of supper, and go to bed betimes, that 
yon may get on horseback by daybreak.* * Mr. Comptroller,' 
said 1, ‘ 1 shall neither tramp about the town, nor eat alone, 
nor go to bed early. I intend to sup with the company 
below.* * At the ordinary ! * cried he, ‘ I beseech yon. Sir, 
do not think of it ! Devil take me, if there be not a dozen 
brawling fellows playing at cards and dice, who make noise 
enough to drown the loudest thunder 1* 
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** I was grown insolent since 1 had seized the money ; and 
being desirous to shake off the yoke of a gOTemor, ‘ Do you 
know, Mr. Brinon,* said 1, * that 1 don’t like a blockhead to 
set up for a reasoner ? do you go to supper, if you please, but 
take care that 1 haTO post-horses ready before daybreak.' 
The moment ho mentioned cards and dice, I felt the money 
bum in my pocket. 1 was somewhat surprised, however, to 
find the room where the ordinary was served filled with odd- 
looking creatures. My host, after presenting me to the 
company, assured me, that there were but eighteen or twenty 
of those gentlemen who would have the honour to sup with 
mo. I approached one of the tables where they were play- 
ing, and . thought I should have died with laughing : I 
expected to have seen good company and deep play ; but I 
only met with two Germans playing at backgammon. Never 
did two country loobies play like them ; but their figures 
beggared all description. The fellow near whom 1 stood was 
short, thick, and fat, and as round as a ball, with a mff, and 
a prodigious high-crowned hat. Any one, at a moderate 
distance, would have taken him for the dome of a ohuzch, 
with the steeple on the top of it. 1 inquired of the host, who 
he was. ‘A merchant from Basle,* said he, ^who comes 
hither to sell horses ; but from the method he pursues, I think 
he will not dispose of many ; for he does nothing but play.* 
‘ Does he play deep? ' said I. * Not now,^ said he ; * they 
are only playing for their reckoning, while supper is getting 
ready ; but he has no objection to play as deep as any one.’ 
‘ Has he money ? ' said I. * As for that,* replied the 
treacherous Cerise, * would to God you hind won a thousand 
pistoles of him, and I went your halves ; we should not be 
long without our money.' I wanted no farther encourage- 
ment to meditate the ruin of the high-crowned hat. 1 went 
nearer him, in order to take a closer survey ; never was such 
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a bungler, be made biota upon blots ; God kno^v's, I began to 
feel some remorse at winning of such an ignoramus, who 
knew so little of tbo game. lie lost his reckoning; supper 
was served up ; and I desired him to sit next me. It was a 
long table, and there were at least fivc-and-twenty in 
company, notwithstanding the landlord’s promise. The most 
execrable repast that over was begun being finished, all the 
crowd insensibly dispersed, except the little Swiss, who still 
kept near me, and the landlord, who placed himself on the 
other side of me. They both smoked like dragons ; and the 
Swiss was continually saying in bad French, ‘ I ask your 
pardon, Sir, for my great freedom ; ’ at the same time blow- 
ing such whiffs of tobacco in my face as almost suffocated me. 
Mr. Cerise, on the other hand, desired he might take the 
liberty of asking me, whether I had ever been in his country ; 
and seemed surprised I had so genteel an air, without having 
travelled in Switzerland. 

“ The little chub I had to encounter was full as inquisitive 
as the other. He desired to know whether I came from the 
army in Piedmont ; and having told him I was going thither, 
he asked me, whether I had a mind to buy any horses ? that 
he ha<l about two hundred to dispose of, and that he Avould 
soU them cheap. I began to be smoked like a gammon of 
bacon ; and being quite wearied out, both with their tobacco 
and their questions, 1 asked my companion, if he would play 
for a single pistole at backgammon, while our men were sup- 
ping ; it was not without great ceremony that he consented, 
at the same time asking my pardon for his great freedom. 

“ I won the game ; I gave him his revenge, and won again. 
We then played double or quit ; I won that too, and all in 
the twinkling of an eye ; for he grew vexed, and suffered 
himself to be taken in, so that 1 began to bless my stars for 
my good fortune. Brinon came in about the end of the 
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third game, to put me to bed. Ho made a groat sign of tho 
cross, but paid no attention to the signs 1 made him to retire. 
I was forced to rise to give him that order in private. He 
began to reprimand me for disgracing myself by keeping 
company with such a low-bred wretch. It was in vain tliat I 
told him, ho was a great merchant, that he had a great deal 
of money, and that he played like a child. ‘ He a merchant ! * 
cried Brinon. ‘ Do not believe that, Sir. May the devil 
take me, if ho is not some conjurer.' ‘ Hold your tongue, 
old fool,’ said I ; ‘ho is no more a conjurer than you are, and 
that is decisive ; and, to prove it to you, I am resolved to win 
four or five hundred pistoles of him before I go to bed.* 
With these words I turned him out, strictly enjoining him 
not to return, or in any manner to disturb us. 

“The game being done, the little Swiss unbuttoned his 
pockets, to [udl out a new four-pistole piece, and presenting 
it to me, ho asked my pardon for his groat freedom, and 
seemed as if he wished to retire. This was not what I 
wanted. I told him wo only played for amusemont ; that I 
had no design upon his money ; and that, if he pleased, I 
would play him a single game for his four pistoles. He 
raised some objections ; but consented at last, and won back 
his money. I was piqued at it. I played another game ; 
fortune changed sides ; the dice ran for him, he made no 
more blots. I lost the game ; another game, and double or 
quit ; wo doubled the stake, and played doable or quit again. 
— I was vexed ; he, like a true gamester, took every bet I 
olfered, and won all before him, without my getting more 
than six points in eight or ten games. 1 asked him to play a 
single game for one hundred pistoles ; but as he saw 1 did not 
stake, he told me it was late ; that he must go and look after 
his horses ; and went away, still asking my pardon for his 
great freedom. The cool manner of his refusal, and the 
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politeness with which he took his leave, provoked me to such 
a degree, that 1 almost could have killed him. 1 was so 
confounded at losing my money so fast, even to the last 
pistole, that I did not immediately consider the miserable 
mtuatlon to which 1 was reduced. 

“ I durst not go up to my chamber for fear of Brinon. 
By good luck, however, he was tired with waiting for me, 
and had gone to bed. This was some consolation, though 
but of short continuance. As soon as I was laid down, all 
the fatal consequences of my adventure presented themselves 
to my imagination. 1 could not sleep. I saw all the horrors 
of my misfortune, without being able to find any remedy ; in 
vain did I rack my brain ; it supplied me with no expedient. 

I feared nothing so much as daybreak : however, it did come, 
and the cruel Brinon along with it. He was booted up to 
the middle, and cracking a cursed whip, which he held in his 
hand : ‘ Up, Monsieur le Chevalier,* cried he, opening the 
curtains, ‘ the horses are at the door, and you are still asleep. 
We ought by this time to have rid two stages ; give me 
money to pay the reckoning.* * Brinon,* said I, in a dejected 
tone, ‘ draw the curtains.* ^ What 1* cried he, ‘ draw the cur- 
tains ! Do yon intend then to make your campugn at Lyons ? 
You seem to have taken a liking to the place. And for the 
great merchant, you have stripped him, I suppose. No, no. 
Monsieur le Chevalier, this money will never do yon any 
good. This wretch has, perhaps, a family; and it is his 
children's bread that he has been playing with, and that yon 
have won. Was this an object to sit up all night for ? 
What would my lady say, if she knew what a life you lead?* 
‘ Mr. Brinon,* said I, ‘ pray draw the curtains.* But instead 
of obejdng me, one wodd hate thought thai the devil had 
prompted him to use the most pointed and galling terms to a 
person under such misfortunes. ‘ And how much have you 
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won ?' said he : ‘five hundred pistoles? what must the poor 
man do? Recollect, Monsieur le Chevalier, what I have 
said : this money will never thrive with you. It is, perhaps, 
but four hundred? three? two? Well, if it be but one 
hundred louis d'ors,' continued he, seeing that I shook my 
head at every sum which he had named, ‘ there is no great 
mischief done ; one hundred pistoles will not ruin him, pro- 
vided you have won them fairly.* ‘ Friend Brinon,* said I, 
fetching a deep sigh, ‘ draw the curtains ; I am unworthy to 
see daylight.* Brinon was much aftected at these melan- 
choly words : but I thought he would have fainted, W’hcn I 
.told him the whole adventure. He tore his hair, made 
grievous lamentations, the burden of which still was, ‘ What 
will my lady say ?' And, after having exhausted his un- 
profitable complaints, ‘ What will become of you now. Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier ?* said he, ‘what do you intend to do?* 
‘ Nothing,* said I, ‘ for I am fit for nothing.* After this, 
being somewhat eased after making him my confession, I 
thought upon several projects, to none of which could I gain 
his approbation. I would have had him post after my 
equipage, to have sold some of my clothes. I was for pro- 
posing to the horse-dealer, to buy some horses of him at a 
high price on credit, to sell again cheap. Brinon laughed 
at all these schemes, and after having had the cruelty of 
keeping me upon the rack for a long time, he at last extri- 
cated me. Parents are always stingy towards their poor 
children ; my mother intended to have given me five hundred 
louis d'ors, but she bad kept back fifty, as well for some 
little repairs in the abbey, as to pay for praying for me. 
Brinon had the charge of the other fifty, with strict injunc- 
tions not to speak of them, unless upon some urgent necessity. 
—And this, you see, soon happened." 

E 
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“Thus you have a brief account of ray first adventure. 
Play has hitherto favoured me ; for, since my arrival, I have 
had, at one time, after paying all my expenses, fifteen hun- 
dred louis d’ors. Fortune is now again become unfavourable: 
we must mend her. Our cash runs low ; wo must, therefore, 
endeavour to recruit.** 

“ Nothing is more easy,** said Matta ; “ it is only to find 
out such another dupe as the horse-dealer at Lyons ; but now 
I think on it, has not the faithful Brinon some reserve for 
the last extremity ? Faith, the time is now come, and we 
cannot do better than to make use of it.’* 

“ Your raillery would be very seasonable,*’ said the Che- 
valier, “ if you know how to extricate us out of this difficulty. 
You must certainly have an overflow of wit, to bo throwing 
it away upon every occasion as at present. What the devil ! 
will you always be bantering, without considering what a 
serious situation wo are reduced to ? Mind what I say, I will 
go to-morrow to the head-quarters, I will dine with the Count 
de Cameran, and I will invite him to supper.” “ Where?” said 
Matta. “ Here,” said the Chevalier. “ You are mad, my poor 
friend,” replied Matta. “ This is some such project as you 
formed at Lyons: you know we have neither money nor 
credit ; and, to re-establish our circumstances, you intend to 
give a supper.” 

“ Stupid fellow !** said the Chevalier, “ is it possible that, so 
long as we have been acquainted, you should have learned no 
more invention ? The Count de Cameran plays at quinze, 
and so do I ; we want money ; he has more than he knows 
what to do with ; I will bespeak a splendid supper, he shall 
p{^y for it. Send your maitre d’h6tel to pie, and trouble 
yourself no farther, except in some precautions, which it is 
necessary to take on such an occasion." “ What are they ? 
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said Malta. “ I will tell you,” said the Chevalier ; “ for I find 
one must explain to you things that are as clear as noon- 
day. 

You command the guards that are here, don’t you ? As 
soon as night oomes on, you shall order fifteen or twenty men 
under the command of your serjeant La Place, to be under 
arms, and to lay themselves flat on the ground, between this 
place and the head-quarters.” “ What the devil !” cried Malta, 
“ an ambuscade ? God forgive mo, I believe you intend to rob 
the poor Savoyard. If that be your intention, I declare I 
will have nothing to say to it.” “ Poor devil !” said the Che- 
valier, “ the matter is this ; it is very likely that we shall win 
his money. The Piedmontese, though otherwise good fel- 
lows, are apt to be suspicious and distrustful. He commands 
the horse ; you know you cannot hold your tongue, and are 
very likely to let slip some jest or other that may vex him. 
Should he take it into his head that he is cheated, and resent 
it, who knows what the consequences might be ; for he is com- 
monly attended by eight or ten horsemen. Therefore, how- 
ever he may be provoked at his loss, it is proper to bo in such 
a situation as not to dread his resentment.” 

“ Embrace me, my dear Chevalier,” said Malta, holding 
his sides and laughing, “ embrace me, for thou art not to be 
matched. What a fool was I to think, when yon talked to 
me of taking precautions, that nothing more was necessary 
than to prepare a table and cards, or perhaps to provide 
some false dice ! I should never have thought of supporting 
a man who plays at quinze by a detachment of foot : I must, 
indeed, confess that you are already a great soldier.” 

The next day every thing happened as the Chevalier 
Orammont had planned it; the unfortunate Cameran fell 
into the snare. They supped in the most agreeable manner 
possible : Malta drank five or six bumpers to drown a few 
E 2 
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scruples, which made hiin somewhat uneasy. The Chevalier 
de Grammont shone as usual, and almost made his guest die 
with laughing, whom he was soon after to make very serious ; 
and the good-natured Cameran cat like a man whose affec- 
tions were divided between good cheer and a love of play ; 
that is to say, he hurried down his victuals, that he might 
not lose any of the precious time which he had devoted to 
quinze. 

Supper being done, the serjeant La Place posted his 
ambuscade, and the Chevalier de Grammont engiigcd his 
man. The perfidy of Cerise, and the high-crowned hat, were 
still fresh in remembrance, and enabled him to get the better 
of a few grains of remorse, and conquer some scruples which 
arose in his mind. Malta, unwilling to be a spectator of 
violated hospitality, sat down in an easy chair, in order to 
fall aslee|>, while the Chevalier was stripping the poor Count 
of his money. 

They only staked three or four pistoles at first, just for 
amusement ; but Cameran having lost three or four times, 
ho staked high, and the game became serious. lie still lost, 
and became outrageous ; the cards flew about the room, and 
the exclamations awoke Malta. 

As his head was heavy with sleep, and hot with wine, ho 
began to laugh at the passion of the Piedmontese, instead 
of consoling him. “ Faith, my poor Count," said he, “ if I 
was in your place, I would play no more." “Why so?” 
said the other. “ I don't know,” said he, “ but my heart 
tells me that your ill-luck will continue.” “ I will try 
that,” said Cameran, calling for fresh cards. “ Do so,” said 
Malta, and fell asleep again : it was but for a shoH time. 
All cards were equally unfortunate for the loser. He held 
none but tens or court cards ; and if by chance he had quinze, 
he was sure to be the younger hand, and therefore lost it. 
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Again he stormed. ‘‘Did not I tell you so?" said Matta, 
starting out of his sleep : “ all your storming is in vain ; as 
long as you play you will lose. Believe me, the shortest 
follies are the best. Leave off, for the devil take me, if it 
is possible for you to win." “Why?" said Cameran, who 
began to be impatient. “Do you wish to know?” said 
Matta ; “ why, faith, it is, because we are cheating you." 

The Chevalier de Grammont, provoked at so ill-timed a 
jest, more especially as it carried along with it some appear- 
ance of truth ; “ Mr. Matta," said he, “ do you think it cau 
be very agreeable for a man, who plays with such ill-luck 
as the Count, to be pestered with your insipid jests ? For 
my part, I am so weary of the game, that I would desist 
immediately, if ho was not so great a loser.” Nothing is 
more dreaded by a losing gamester, than such a throat ; and 
the Count, in a softened tone, told the Chevalier, that 
Mr. Matta might say what he pleased, if he did not offend 
him ; that, as to himself, it did not give him the smallest 
uneasiness. 

The Chevalier de Grammont gave the Count far better 
treatment than he himself had experienced from the Swiss 
at Lyons ; for he played uj)on credit as long as he pleased ; 
which Cameran took so kindly, that ho lost fifteen hundred 
pistoles, and paid them the next morning. As for Matta, 
he was severely reprimanded for the intemperance of his 
tongue. All the reason he gave for his conduct was, that 
he made it a point of conscience, not to suffer the poor 
Savoyard to be cheated, without informing him of it ; “ Be- 
sides," said he, “ it would have given me pleasure to have 
seen my infantry engaged with his horse, if he had been 
inclined to mischief." 

This adventure having recruited their hnanoes, fortune 
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favoured them the remainder of the campaign, and the Che- 
valier de Grammont, to prove that ho had only seized upon 
the Count’s effects hy way of reprisal, and to indemnify him- 
self for the losses he had sustained at Tjyons, began from 
this time to make the same use of his money, that he haa 
been known to do since upon all occasions. He found out 
the distressed, in order to relievo them ; officers, who had 
dost their equipage in the war, or their money at play; 
soldiers, who were disabled in the trenches ; in short, every 
one felt the influence of his benevolence : but his manner of 
conferring a favour exceeded even the favour itself. 

Every man, possessed of such amiable qualities, must meet 
with success in all his undertakings. The soldiers knew his 
person, and adored him. The generals were sure to meet 
him in c'^’ery scene of action, and sought his company at 
other times. As soon as fortune declared for him, his first 
care was to make restitution, by desiring Caineran to go his 
halves in all parties where the odds were in his favour. 

An inexhaustible fund of vivacity and good-humour gave 
a certain air of novelty to whatever he either said or did. I 
know not on what occasion it was that Monsieur de Turenne, 
towards the end of tbo siege, commanded a separate body. 
The Chevalier de Grammont went to visit him at his new 
quarters, where he found fifteen or twenty officers. M. de 
Turenne was naturally fond of merriment, and the Cheva- 
lier s presence was sure to inspire it. He was much pleased 
with this visit, and by way of acknowledgment, would have 
engaged him to play. The Chevalier de Grammont, in re- 
turning him thanks, said, that he had learned from his tutor, 
that when a man went to see his friends, it was neither pru- 
dent to leave his own money behind him, nor civil to carry 
off theirs. “Truly,” said Monsieur de Tureune, “you will 
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find neither deep play, nor much money among ub ; but, that 
it may not be said that we suffered you to depart without 
playing, lot us stake every one a horse.” 

The Chevalier de Grammont agreed. Fortune, who had 
followed him to a place where he did not think he should have 
any need of her, made him win fifteen or sixteen horses, by 
way of joke ; but, seeing some countenances disconcerted at the 
loss, “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I should be sorry to see you re- 
turn on foot from your general's quarters ; it will be enough 
for mo if you send me your horses to-morrow, except one, 
which I give for the cards.* 

The valet-de-chambre thought he was bantering. “ I speak 
seriously,** said the Chevalier, “ I give you a horse for the 
cards ; and what is more, take whichever you please, except 
my own.** “ Truly,** said Monsieur de Turenne, “ I am vastly 
pleased with the novelty of the thing ; for I don't believe that 
a horse was ever before given for the cards.** 

Trino surrendered at last. The Baron de Batteville,*^ who 
had defended it valiantly, and for a long time, obtained a 
capitulation worthy of such a resistance. I do not know 
whether the Chevalier dc Grammont had any share in the, 
capture of this place ; but 1 know very well, that during a 
more glorious reign, and with armies ever victorious, his in- 
trepidity and address have been the cause of taking others 
since, even under the eye of his master, as we shall see in the 
sequel of these memoirs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Military glory is at most but one half of the accomplish- 
ments whicli distinguish heroes. Love must give the finishing 
stroke, and adorn their character by the difficulties they en- 
counter, the temerity of their enterprises, and finally, by tho 
lustre of success. We have examples of this, not only in ro- 
mances, but also in the genuine histories of the most famous 
warriors, and the most celebrated conquerors. 

The Chevalier do Graramont and Matta, who did not think 
much of these examples, were, however, of opinion, that it 
would be very agreeable to refresh themselves after the 
fatigues of the siege of Trino, by forming some other sieges, 
at the expense of the beauties and the husbands of Turin. As 
the campaign had finisiied early, they thought they should 
have time to perform some exploits before the bad weather 
obliged them to repass the mountains. 

They sallied forth, therefore, not unlike Amadis de Gaul, 
or Don Galaor, after they had been dubbed knights, eager in 
their search after adventures in love, war, and enohantments. 
They were greatly superior to those two brothers, who only 
knew how to cleave in twain giants, to break lances, and to 
carry off fair damsels behind them on horseback, without 
saying a single word to them; whereas our heroes were 
adepts . at cards and dice, of which the others were totally 
ignorant. 

They went to Turin, met with an agreeable reception, and 
were greatly distinguished at court. Could it be otherwise ? 
They were young and handsome ; they had wit at command, 
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and spent their money liberally. In what country will not a 
man succeed, possessing such advantages? As Turin was at 
that time the seat of gallantry and of love, two strangers of 
this description, who w^ero always cheerful, brisk, and lively, 
could not fail to please the ladies of the court. 

Though the men of Turin were extremely handsome, they 
were not, however, possessed of the art of pleasing. They 
treated their wives with respect, and were courteous to 
strangers* Their wives, still more handsome, were full as 
courteous to strangers, and less respectful to their hus- 
bands. 

Madame Royalo,*^ a worthy daughter of Henry IV., ren- 
dered her little court the most agreeable in the world. &he 
inherited such of her father’s virtues, as compose the proper 
ornament of her sex ; aud with regard to what are termed 
the foibles of great souls, her highness had in no wise dege- 
nerated. 

The Count do Tanes was her prime minister. It was not 
difficult to conduct affairs of state during bis administration. 
No complaints were alleged against him ; and the princess, 
satisHed with his conduct herself, was, above all, glad to 
have her choice approved by her whole court, where people 
lived nearly according to the manners and customs of ancient 
chivalry. 

The ladies bad esich a professed lover, for fashion's sake, 
besides volunteers, whose numbers were unlimited. The de- 
clared admirers wore their mistresses’ liveries, their arms, and 
sometimes even took their names. Their office was, never 
to quit them in public, and never to approach them in pri- 
vate ; to be their squires upon all occasions, and, in justs 
and tournaments, to adorn their lances, their housings, and 
their coats, with the cyphers and the colours of their dul- 
cineas. 
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Maila was far from l)eing averse to gallantry ; but would 
have liked it more simple than as it was practised at Turin. 
The ordinary forms would not have disgusted him ; but he 
found here a sort of superstition in the ceremonies and 
worship of love, which he thought very inconsistent • however, 
as he had submitted his conduct in that matter to the 
direction of the Chevalier de Grammont, he was obliged to 
follow his example, and to conform to the customs of the 
country. 

They enlisted themselves at the same time in the service of 
two beauties, whose former squires gave them up immediately 
from motives of politeness. The Chevalier do Crammont 
chose Mademoiselle de Saint-Germain, and told Matta to 
offer his services to Madame de Senantes. Matta consented, 
though he liked the other better ; but the Chevalier de 
Grammont persuaded him, that Madame de Senantes was 
more suitable for him. As he had reaped advantage from the 
Chevalier's talents in the first projects they had formed, he 
resolved to follow his instructions in love, as he had done his 
advice in play. 

Mademoiselle de Saint-Germain was in the bloom of youth ; 
her eyes were small, but very bright and sparkling, and like 
her hair were black ; her complexion was lively and clear, 
though not fair : she had an agreeable mouth, two fine rows 
of teeth, a neck as handsome as one could wish, and a most 
delightful shape ; she had a particular elegance in her elbows, 
which, however, she did not shew to advantage ; her hands 
were rather large and not very white ; her feet, though not 
of the smallest, were well shaped ; she trusted to Providence, 
and used no art to set off those graces which she had received 
from nature ; but notwithstanding her negligence in the em- 
bellishment of her charms, there was something so lively in 
her person, that the Chevalier de Grammont was caught at 
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first sight ; her wit and humour corresponded with her other 
(jualitics, being quite easy and perfectly charming ; she was 
all mirth, all life, all complaisance and politeness, and all was 
natural, and always the same without any variation. 

The Marchioness de Senantes was esteemed fair, and she 
might have enjoyed, if she had pleased, the reputation of 
having red hair, had she not rather chosen to conform to the 
taste of the age in which she lived, than to follow that of the 
ancients : she had all the advantages of red hair without any 
of the inconveniences ; a constant attention to her person 
served as a corrective to the natural defects of her com- 
plexion. After all, what does it signify, whether cleanliness 
he owing to nature or to art ? it argues an invidious temper, 
to be very inquisitive about it. She had a great deal of wit, a 
good memory, more reading, and a still greater inclination 
towards tondomess. 

She had a husband, whom it would have been criminal 
even in chastity to spare. Ho piqued himself upon being a 
Stoic, and gloried in being slovenly and disgusting in honour 
of his profession. In this he succeeded to admiration ; for 
he was very fat, so that he perspired almost as much in 
winter as in summer. Erudition and brutality seemed to be 
the most conspicuous features of his character, and were dis- 
played in his conversation, sometimes together, sometimes 
alternately, but always disagreeably: he was not jealous, 
and yet ho was troublesome ; he was very well pleased to see 
attentions paid to his wife, provided more were paid to him. 

As soon as our adventurers had declared themselves, the 
Chevalier de Grammont arrayed himself in green habiliments, 
and dressed Matta in blue, these being the favourite colours 
of their new mistresses. They entered immediately upon 
duty : the Chevalier learned and practised all the ceremonies 
of this species of gallantry, as if he always had been accus- 
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tomed to tLcm ; but Malta commonly forgot one half, and 
was not over perfect in practising tlio other. Ho never 
could remember, that his office was to promote the glory, and 
not the interest, of his mistress. 

The Duchess of 8avoy gave the very next day an entertain- 
ment at LaVenorie,^® wliereall the ladies were invited. The 
Chevalier was so agreeable and diverting, that ho made Ids 
mistress almost die with laughing. Malta, in leading his lady 
to the coach, squeezed her hand, and at their return from the 
promenade he begged of her to pity Ids sufferings. Tlds was 
proceeding rather too precipitately, and, although IVIadamc de 
Senantea was not destitute of the natural coriij)assion of her 
sex, she nevertheless was shocked at the familiarity of this 
treatment ; she thought herself obliged to shew some degree 
of resentment, and, pulling away her hand, which he had 
pressed with still greater fervency upon this declaration, she 
vent up to the royal apartments without even looking at her 
new lover. Matta, never thinking that he had offended her, 
suffered her to go, and went in search of some company to sup 
with him : nothing was more easy for a man of his disposition ; 
he soon found what he wanted, sat a long time at table to re- 
fresh himself after the fatigues of love, and went to bed com- 
pletely satisfied that he had performed his part to perfection. 

During all this time the Chevalier de Grammont acquitted 
himself towards Mademoiselle de Saint-Germain with univer- 
sal applause ; and, without remitting his assiduities, he found 
means to shine, as they went along, in the relation of a thou- 
sand entertaining anecdotes, which he introduced in the general 
conversation. Her Royal Highness heard them with pleasure, 
and the solitary Senantes likewise attended to them. He per- 
ceived this, and quitted his mistress to inquire what she had 
done with Matta. I ! " said she, I have done nothing with 
him ; but I don't know what he would have done with me, if 
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I had been obliging enough to listen to his most humble 
solicitations.” She then told him in what manner his 
friend had treated her the very second day of their ac- 
quaintance. 

The Chevalier could not forbear laughingat it ; he told her 
Matta was rather too urceremouious, but yet she would like 
him better as tlieir intimacy more improved, and for her con- 
solation he assure<l her, tliat ho would have spoken in the same 
manner to her Royal Highness herself ; however, he would 
not fail to give him a severe reprimand. He went the next 
morning into his room for that purpose; but IVIatta liad gone 
(Hit early in tbo morning on a shooting party, in wbicb he had 
been engaged by his supper companions in tlie preceding even- 
ing. At his return he took a brace of partridges and went to 
his mistress. Hcing asked whether he wished to see the 
marquis, he said no ; and the Swiss telling him his lady was 
not at home, ho left his partridges, and desired him to present 
them to his mistress from him. 

The marchioness was at her toilet, and was decorating her 
head with all tbo grace she could devise to captivate Matta, at 
the moment he was denied admittance : she knew nothing ot 
the matter ; but her husband knew every particular. lie had 
taken it in dudgeon, that the first visit was not paid to him, 
and as he was resolved that it should not be paid to hia wife, 
the Swiss had received his orders, and had almost been beaten for 
receiving the present which had been left. The partridges, 
however, were immediately sent back ; and Matta, without 
examining into the cause, was glad to have them again. He 
went to court without ever changing his clothes, or in the 
least considering he ought not to appear there without his 
lady’s colours. He found her becomingly dressed ; her eyes 
appeared to him more than usually sparkling, and her whole 
person altogether divine. He began from that day to be 
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much pleased with himself fur his complaisance to the Che- 
valier de Grammont ; however, ho could not help remarking 
that she looked but coldly upon him. This appeared to him 
a very extraordinary return for hia services, and, imagining 
that she was unmindful of her weighty obligations to him, he 
entered into conversation with her, and severely repri- 
manded her for having sent back his partridges with so much 
indifference. 

She did not understand what he meant ; and highly 
offended that he did not apologize, after the reprimand which 
she concluded him to have received, told him, that he cer- 
tainly had met with ladies of very complying dispositions in 
his travels, as he seemed to give himself airs that she was by 
no means accustomed to endure. Matta desired to know, 
wherein he could be said to have given himself any. 
“ Wherein ?” said she ; “the second day that you honoured 
me with your attentions, you treated me as if I had been 
your humble servant for a thousand years : the first time 
that I gave you my hand, you squeezed it as violently as you 
were able. After this commencement of your courtship, I 
got into my coach, and you mounted your horse ; but, 
instead of riding by the side of the coach, as any reasonable 
gallant would have done, no sooner did a hare start from her 
form, than you immediately galloped full speed after her : 
having regaled yourself, during the promenade, by taking 
snuff, without ever deigning to bestow a thought on me, 
the only proof you gave me, on your return, that you 
recollected me, was by soliciting me to surrender my reputa- 
tion in terms polite enough, but very explicit. And now 
you talk to me of having been shooting of partridges, and of 
some or other, which, 1 suppose, you have been dream- 
ing 0 ^ as well as of all the rest.*’ 

The Chevalier de Grammont now advanced, to the inter- 
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ruption of this whimsical dialogue. Malta was rebuked fop 
his forwardness, and his friend took abundant pains to con- 
vince him, that his conduct bordered more upon insolence 
than familiarity. Malta endeavoured to exculpate himself, 
hut succeeded ill. His mistress took compassion upon him, and 
consented to admit his excuses for the manner, rather than his 
repentance for the fact, and declared, that it was the intention 
alone, which could cither justify or condemn, in such cases ; 
that it was very easy to pardon those transgressions which 
arise from excess of tenderness, but not such as proceeded 
from too great a presumption of success. Malta swore, that 
ho only squeezed her hand from the violence of his passion, 
and that ho had been driven, by necessity, to ask her to re- 
lieve it ; that he was yet a novice in the arts of solicitation ; 
that he could not possibly think her more worthy of his affec- 
tion, after a mouth's service, than at the present moment ; 
and that he entreated her to cast away an occasional thought 
upon him when her leisure admitted. The marchioness was 
not offended : she saw very well, that she must not require 
an implicit conformity to the established rule of decorum, 
when she had to deal with such a character ; and the Cheva- 
lier de Grammont, after this sort of reconciliation, went to 
look after his own affair with Mademoiselle de St. Germain. 

His concern was not the offspring of mere good nature, nay 
it was the reverse ; lor no sooner did he perceive, that the 
marchioness looked with an eye of favour upon him, than this 
conquest, appearing to him more easy than the other, he 
thought it was prudent to take advantage of it, for fear of 
losing the opportunity, and that he might not have spent all 
his time to no purpose, in case he should prove unsuccessful 
with the little St. Germain. 

In the mean time, in order to maintain that authority 
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which he had usurped over the conduct of his friend, ho, that 
very evening, notwithstanding^ what had been already said, 
reprimanded him for presuming to appear at court in his 
morning suit, and without his mistress's badge ; for not Iiaving 
had tho wit or prudence to pay his first visit to the Marquis 
de Senantes, instead of consuming his time to no purpose, in 
inquiries for the lady ; and, to conclude, he asked him what 
the devil ho meant by presenting her with a brace of miser- 
able red partridges. “ And why not ?’* said Matta : “ ought 
they to have been blue, too, to match the cocka<lo and sword- 
knots you made mo wear tho otlier day ? league not me 
with your nonsensical whimsies: my life on it, in one fort- 
night your equal in fopjiory and folly will not be found 
throughout the confines of Turin ; but, to reply to your ques- 
tions, I did not call upon Monsieur do Senantes, because I 
had nothing to do with him, and because he is of a species of 
animals which 1 dislike, and always shall dislike : as for you, 
you appear quite charmed wdth being decked out in green 
ribands, with writing letters to your mistress, and filling 
your pockets with citrons, pistachios, and such sort of stuff, 
with which you are always cramming tho poor girl's mouth, 
in spite of her teeth : you hope to succeed by chanting ditties, 
composed in the days of Corisando and of Henry IV. which 
you will swear yourself have made upon her : happy in prac- 
tising the ceremonials of gallantry, you have no ambition for 
the essentials. Very well : every one has a particular way 
of acting, as well as a particular taste : yours is to trifle in 
love ; and, provided you can make Mademoiselle do St. Ger- 
main laugh, you are satisfied : as for my part, I am persuaded 
that women hero are made of the same materials as in other 
places ; and I do not think that they can be mightily offended, 
if one sometimes loaves off trifling, to come to the point : how- 
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ever, if the Marchioness is not of this way of thinking, she 
may e’en provide herself elsewhere ; for I can assure her, 
that I shall not long act the part of her squire.” 

This was an unnecessary menace ; for the Marchioness in 
reality liked Him very well, was nearly of the same way of 
thinking herself, and wished for nothing more than to jmt his 
gallantry to the test. But Matta proceeded upon a wrong plan ; 
ho had conceived such an aversion for her Imsband, that he 
could not prevail upon himself to make the smallest advance 
tov ards his good graces. lie was given to understand, that 
ho ought to begin by endeavouring to lull the dragon to sleep, 
hef'ore he could gain possession of the treasure ; but this was 
all to no j)iirpose, though, at the same time, he could never see 
his mistress but in public. This made him impatient, and as 
he was lamenting his ill-fortune to her one day : “ Have the 
goodness. Madam,” said he, “ to let me know where you live : 
tl*ore is never a day that I do not call upon you, at least 
three or four times, without ever being blessed with a sight of 
you.” “ I generally sleep at home,” replied she, laughing ; 
“ but I must tell you, that you will never find me there, if 
you do not first pay a visit to the Marquis : I am not mistress 
of the house. I do not tell you," continued she, “ that he is 
a man, whose acquaintance any one would very impatiently 
covet for his conversation : on the contrary, I agree that his 
humour is fantastical, and his manners not of the pleasing 
cast ; but there is nothing so savage and inhuman, which a 
little care, attention, and complaisance, may not tame into 
docility. I must repeat to you some verses upon the subject : 
I have got them by heart, because they contain a little advice, 
which you may accommodate, if you please, to your own 
case.” 
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RONDEAU. 

Keep in mind these maxims rare, 

Y ou who hope to win the fair ; 

Who arc, or would esteemed be, 

The quintesseni'e of gallantry, 

That fopp*ry, grinning, and grimace 
And fertile store of common- place ; 

That oaths as false as dicers swear, 

And iv'ry teeth, and scented hair ; 

That trinkets, and the pride of dress, 

Can only give your scheme success. 

Keep in mind. 

Has thy charmer e’er an aunt ’ 

Then learn the rules of woman’s cant, 

And forge a tale, and swear you read it. 

Such as, save woman, none would credit : 

Win o’er her confidante and pages. 

By gold, for this a golden age is ; 

And should it be her wayward fate, 

To be incumbered with a mate, 

A dull, old dotard should he be, 

That dulness claims thy courtesy. 

Keep in mind. 

Truly/’ said Matta, “ the song may say what it pleases, 
but I cannot put it in practice : your husband is far too exqui- 
site a monster for me. Why what a plaguy odd ceremony do 
you require of us in this country if we cannot pay our com- 
pliments to the wife without being in love with the husband ?” 

The Marchioness was much offended at this answer ; and 
as she thought she had done enough in pointing out to him 
the path which would conduct him to success, if he had de- 
served it, she did not think it worth while to enter into any 
farther explanation ; since he refused to cede, for her sake, so 
trifling an objection : from this instant she resolved to have 
done with him. 
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The Chevalier dc Grammont had taken leave of his mis. 
tress nearly at th(j same time : the ardour of his pursuit was 
extinguished. It was not that Mademoiselle de Saint-Germain 
was less worthy than hitherto of his attentions : on the con- 
trary, her attractions visibly increased : she retired to her 
pillow with a thousand charms, and ever rose from it with ad- 
ditional beauty ; the phrase of increasing in beauty as she 
increased in years, seemed to have been purposely made for 
her. The Chevalier could not deny these truths, but yet he 
could not find his account in them : a little less merit, with a 
little less discretion, would have been more agreeable. He 
perceived that she attended to him with pleasure, that she was 
diverted with his stories as much as ho could wish, and that 
she received his billets and presents without scruple ; but then 
he also discovered that she did not wish to proceed any far- 
ther. He bad exhausted every species of address upon her, 
and all to no purpose : her attendant was gained ; her family, 
charmed with the music of his conversation and his great 
atteniion, wore never happy without him : in short, he had 
reduced to practice the advice contained in the Marchioness’s 
song, and every thing conspired to deliver the little Saint- 
Germain into his hands, if the little Saint-Germain had her- 
self been willing : but alas ! she was not inclined. It was in 
vain he told her the favour he desired would cost her nothing; 
and that since tliese treasures were rarely comprised in the 
fortune a lady brings with her in marriage, she would never 
find any person, who, by unremitting tenderness, unwearied 
attachment, and inviolable secrecy, would prove more worthy 
of them than himself. He then told her, no husband was ever 
able to convey a proper idea of the sweets of love, and that 
nothing could be more different than the passionate fondness 
of a lover, always tender, always affectionate, yet always 
respectful, and the careless indifference of a husband. 

F 2 
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Mademoiselle do Saint'Gormaiii, not wishing to lake the 
matter in a serious light, that she might not be forced to resent 
it, answered, that since it was generally the custom in her 
country to marry, she thought it was right to conform t^j it. 
witliout entering into the knowledge of those distinctions, and 
those marvellous particulars which she did not very well un- 
derstand, and of which she did not wish to have any further 
explanation ; that she had submitted to listen to him this one 
time, but desired he would never speak to her again in the same 
strain, since such sort of conversation was neither entertaining 
to her, nor could be serviceable to him. Though no one was 
ever more facetious than Mademoiselle de Saint-Germain, she 
yet knew how to assume a very serious air, wdiencver oceasion 
required it. The Chevalier de Grammont soon saw that she 
was in earnest ; and finding it would cost him a great deal of 
time to effect a change in her sentiments, he was so far 
cooled in this pursuit, that he only made use of it to hide the 
designs he had upon the Marchioness de Senantes. 

lie found this lady much disgusted at Matta's w'ant of 
complaisance ; and liis seeming contempt for her erased every 
favourable impression which she had once entertained for him. 
While she was in this humour, the Chevalier told her, that 
her resentment was just ; he exaggerated the loss which his 
friend had sustained ; he told her that her charms were a 
thousand times superior to those of the little Saint-Germain, 
and requested that favour for himself which his friend did not 
deserve. He was soon favourably heard upon' this topic, and 
as soon as they were agreed, they consulted upon two measures 
necessary to be taken, the one to deceive her husband, the 
other his friend, which was not very difficult : Matta was not 
at all suspicious ; and the stupid Senantes, towards whom the 
Chevalier had already behaved as Matta had refused to do, 
could not be easy without him. This was much more than 
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was wanted ; for as soon as ever the Chevalier was with the 
Marchioness, her husband immediately joined them out of 
politeness ; and on no account would have left them alone 
together, for fear they should grow weary of each other with- 
out him. 

Matta, who all this time was entirely ignorant that he was 
disgraced, continued to serve his mistress in his own way. 
She had agreed with the Chevalier de Grammont, that to all 
appearance every thing should be carried on as before ; so 
that the court always believed that the Marchioness only 
thought of Matta and that the Chevalier was entirely devoted 
to Mademoiselle de Saint-Germain. 

There were very frequently little lotteries for trinkets ; the 
Chevalier de Grammont always tried his fortune, and was 
sometimes fortunate ; and under pretence of the prizes he had 
won, he bought a thousand things which he indiscreetly gave 
to the Marchioness, and which she still more indiscreetly 
acceptfjd : the little Saint-Germain very seldom received any 
thing. There are meddling whisperers everywhere ; remarks 
were made upon these proceedings, and the same person that 
made them communicated them likewise to Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Germain. She protended to laugh, but in reality was 
piqued. It is a maxim religiously observed by the fair sex, 
to envy each other tlK)Sf> indulgences which themselves refuse. 
She took this very ill of the Marchioness. On the other hand, 
Matta was asked, if he was not old enough to make his own 
presents himself to the Marchioness de Senantes, without 
sending them by the Chevalier de Grammont. This roused 
him ; for, of himself, he would never have perceived it : his 
suspicions, however, were but slight, and he was willing to 
have them removed. “ I must confess,*' said he to the Che- 
valier de Grammont, “ that they make love here quite in a 
new style : a man serves here without reward ; he addresses 
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himself to tho husband when lie is in love with the wife, and 
makes presents to another man's mistress, to get into the good 
graces of his own. The Marchioness is much obliged to you 

for” “ It is you who are obliged,” replied the Chevalier, 

“ since this M^as done on your account : I was ashamed to find 
you had never yet thought of presenting her with any trifling 
token of your attention. Do you know that tho people of 
this court have such extraordinary notions, as to think that it 
is rather owing to inadvertency that you never yet have had 
the spirit to make your mistress tho smallest present ? For 
shame ! how ridiculous it is, that you can never think for 
yourself ! ” 

Matta took this rebuke, without making any answer, being 
}>er8uaded that he had in some measure deserved it ; besides, 
he was neither sufficiently jealous, nor sufficiently amorous, 
to think any more of it ; however, as it was necessary for the 
.Chevalier’s affairs, that Matta should bo acquainted with the 
Marquis de Sonantes, he plagued him so much about it, that 
at last ho complied. Ilis friend introduced him, and his mis- 
tress seemed pleased with this proof of complaisance, though 
she was resolved that he should gain nothing by it ; and the 
husband, being gratified with a piece of civility which he had 
long expected, determined, that very evening, to give them a 
supper at a little country scat of his, on the banks of the river, 
very near the city. 

The Chevalier de Grammont answering for them both, 
accepted the oflfer ; and as this was the only one Matta would 
not have refused from tho Marquis, he likewise consented. 
Tho Afarquis came to convey them in his carriage at the hour 
appointed ; but he found only Matta. The Chevalier had 
engaged himself to play, on purpose that they might go with- 
out him ; Matta was for waiting for him, so great was his 
fear of being left alone with the Marquis ; but tlio Chevalier 
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having sent to desire them to go on before, and that he would 
be with them as soon as he had finished his game, poor Mattii 
was obliged to set out with the man, who, of all the world, 
was most oftensive to him. It was not the Chevalier s inten- 
tion quickly to. extricate Matta out of this embarrassment ; 
he no sooner knew that they were gone, than he waited on the 
Marchioness, under pretence of still finding her husband, that 
they might all go together to supper. 

The plot was in a fair way ; and as the Marchioness was 
of opinion that Malta’s indifference merited no better treat- 
ment from her, she made no scruple of acting her part in it : 
she therefore waited for the Chevalier de Grammont with in- 
tentions so much the more favourable, as she had for a long 
time expected him, and had some curiosity to receive a visit 
from him in the absence of her husband. We may therefore 
suppose that this first opportunity would not have been lost, 
if Mademoiselle de Saint-Germain had not unexpectedly come 
in, almost at the same time with the Chevalier. 

She was more handsome and more entertaining that day 
than she had ever been before ; however, she appeai'ed to 
them very ugly, and very tiresome : she soon perceived that 
her company was diss'greeable, and being determined that 
they should not be out of humour with her for nothing, after 
having passed above a long half-hour in diverting herself 
with their uneasinosp, and in playing a thousand monkey tricks, 
which she plainly saw could never be more unseasonable, she 
pulled off her hood, scarf, and all that part of her dress which 
ladies lay aside, when in a familiar manner they intend to pass 
the day anywhere. The Chevalier de Grammont cursed her in 
his heart, while she continued to torment him for being in 
such ill-humour in such good company. At last the . Mar- 
chioness, who was as much vexed as he was, said, rather drily, 
that she was obliged to wait on her Royal Highness ; Made- 
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moiselle do Saint-Gennain told her, that she would have the 
honour to accompany her, if it would not be disagreeable. 
She took not the smallest notice of her offer ; and the Che- 
valier finding that it would be entirely useless to prolong his 
visit at that time, retired with a good grace. 

As soon as he had left the bouse, ho sent one of his scouts 
to desire the Marquis to sit down to table with his company, 
without waiting fur him, because the game might not perhaps 
be finished so soon as he expected, but that he would be with 
him before supper was over. Having despatched this messouger, 
he placed a sentinel at tho Marchioness's door, in hopes that 
the tedious Saint-Germain might go out before her ; but this 
was in vain, fur his spy came and told him, after an hours 
impatience and suspense, that they were gone out together. 
He found there was no chance of seeing her again that day ; 
every thing falling out contrary to his wishes : he was forced 
therefore to leave the Marchioness, and go in quest of the 
Marquis. 

While these things were going on in the city, Matta was 
not much diverted in the country: as he was prejudiced 
against the Marquis, all that he said displeased him. He 
cursed the Chevalier heartily for the which be had 

procured him ; and he was upon tho point of going away, 
when he found that he was to sit down to supper without any 
other company. 

However, ,ae his host was very choice in his entertainments, 
and had the best wine and the best cook in all Piedmont, tho 
sight of the first course appeased him ; and eating most 
voraciously, without paying any attention to the Marquis, he 
flattered himself that the supper would end without any dis- 
pute ; but he was mistaken. 

When die Chevalier de Orammont was at first endeavour* 
ing to bring about an intercourse between the Marquis and 
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Malta, he had given a very advantageous cliaractcr of the 
latter, to make the former more desirous of his acquaintance ; 
and in the display of a thousand other accomplishir.onts, 
knowing what an infatuation the Marquis had for the very 
name of erudition, he assured him that Malta was one of the 
most learned men in Europe. 

The Marquis, therefore, from the moment they sat down to 
supper, had expected some stroke of learning from Matta, to 
bring his own into play ; but he was much out in his reckon- 
iug. No one had rea<i less, no one thought less, and no one ha<l 
ever spoken so little at an entertainment as he had done ; as 
he did not w’ish to enter into conversation, ho opened his 
mouth 9 oly to eat, or ask for wine. 

The other, being offended at a silence which appeared to 
him adected, and wearied with having uselessly attacked him 
upon other subjects, thought ho might get something out of 
him by changing the discourse to love and gallantry ; and 
therefore, to begin the subject, he accosted him in this 
manner ; — 

“Since you are niy wife’s gallant" — “I!" said Matta, 
who wished to carry it discreetly : “ those who told you so, 
told a damned lie." “ Zounds, Sir," said the Marquis, “ you 
s])cak in a tone vrhioh does not at all becomo you ; for 1 
would have you to know, notwithstanding yonr contemptuous 
airs, that the Marchioness de Senautes is perhaps as worthy 
of your attentions as any of your French ladies, and that I 
havo known some, greatly your superiors, who have thought 
it an honour to serve her." “Very well," said Matta; “I 
think she is very deserving, and sinoe you insist upon it, I 
am her servant and gallant, to oblige you." 

“You think, perhaps," continued the other, “that the 
same custom prevails in this country as in your own, and that 
the ladies have lovers, with no other intentions than to grant 
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them favours : undeceive yourself, if you please, and know 
likewise, that even if such events were frequent in this court, 

I should not be at ail uneasy." “ Nothing can be more civil," 
said Malta, “ but wherefore would you not ?" “ I will tell 

you why,” replied he : “I am well acquainted with the affec- 
tion my wife entertains for me ; I am acquainted with her 
discretion towards all the world ; and what is more, 1 am 
acquainted with niy own merit.” 

“ You have a most uncommon acquaintance then,” replied 
Matta ; “ I congratulate you upon it ; I have the honour to 
drink it in a bumper.” The Marquis pledged him ; but see- 
ing that the conversation dropped on their ceasing to drink, 
after two or three healths, he wished to make a second at- 
tempt, and attacked Matta on his strong side, that is to say, 
on his learning. 

lie desired him, therefore, to tell him, at what time he 
thought the Allobroges came to settle in Piedmont. Matta, 
who wished him and his Allobrogos at the devil, said, that 
it must be in the time of the civil wars.” “ I doubt that,” 
said the other. “Just as you like,” said Malta. “Under 
what consulate ?” replied the Marquis. “ Under that of the 
League,” said Malta, “when the Guises brought the Lansque- 
nets into Franco ; but what the devil does that signify ?” 

The Marquis was tolerably warm, and naturally savage, so 
that God knows how the conversation would have ended, if 
the Chevalier de Grammont bad not unexpectedly come in to 
appease them. It was some time before he could find out what 
their debate was ; for the one Lad forgotten the questions, and 
the other the answers, which bad disobliged him, in order to 
reproach the Chevalier with his eternal passion for play, which 
m^e him always uncertain. The Chevalier, who knew that 
lie julM^atill more culpable than they thought, bore it all with 
and condemned himself more than they desired. 
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This appeased tbein ; and the entertainment ended witli 
f^reatcr tranquillity than it had begun. The conversation was 
again reduced to order ; but he could not enliven it as he 
usually did. lie was in very ill humour, and as he pressed 
them every minute to rise from table, the Marquis was of 
o])iniou that he had lost a great deal. Malta said, on the 
contrary, that he had won ; but for want of precautions had 
made perhaps an unfortunate retreat ; and asked him if he 
had not stood in need of Sergeant liU Place, with his ambus- 
cade. 

This piece of history was beyond the comprehension of the 
Marquis, and being afraid that Malta might explain it, the 
Chevalier changed the discourse, and was for rising from 
tabic ; but Malta would not consent to it. This effected a 
reconciliation between him and the Marquis, who thought 
this w'os a piece of civility intended for him ; however, it was 
not for him, but for his wine, to which Malta had taken a 
prodigious liking. 

The Duchess, who knew the character of the Marquis, was 
charmed with the account which the Chevalier de Grammont 
gave her of the entertainment and conversation ; she sent for 
Malta to know the truth of it from himself ; ho confessed, 
that before the Allobroges were mentioned the Marqnis was 
for quarrelling with him, because be was not in love with his 
wife. 

Their acquaintauco having begun in this manner, all the 
esteem which the Marquis had formerly expressed for the 
Chevalier seemed now directed towards Matta. He went 
every day to pay Matta a visit, and Matta was every day with 
his wife. This did not at all snit the Chevalier. Ue re- 
pented of his having chid Matta, whose assiduity now inter- 
rupted all his schemes ; and the Marchioness was stiI||j»ore 
embarrassed. Whatever wit a man may have, it wil(ili|V^ 
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please where his company is disliked ; and she repented that 
she had been formerly guilty of some triSing advances towards 
him. 

Matta began to find charms in her person, and might have 
found the same in her conversation, if she had been inclined 
to display them ; but it is impossible to be in good hiimonr 
with persons who thwart our designs. While his passion 
increased, the Chevalier do Graramont was solely occupied in 
endeavouring to find out some method, by which he might 
accomj>li8h his intrigue ; and this was the stratagem which 
he put in execution, to clear the coast, by removing at one 
and the same time both the lover and the husband. 

He told Matta, that they ought to invite the Marquis to 
supper at their lodgings, and he would take upon himself to 
provide every thing proper for the occasion. Matta desired 
to know if it was to play at qninse, and assured him that he 
should take care to render abortive any intention he might 
have to engage in play, and leave him alone with the greatest 
blockhead in all Europe. The Chevalier de Grammont did 
not entertain any such thought, being |)ersuaded that it 
would bo impossible to take advantage of any such oppor- 
tunity, in whatever manner he might take bis measures, and 
that they would seek for him in every comer of the city 
rather than allow him the least repose : his whole attention 
was therefore employed in rendering the entertainment agree- 
able, in finding out moans of prolonging it, in order ultimately 
to kindle some dispute between the Marquis and Matta. For 
this purpose he put himself in the best humour in the world, 
and the wine produced the same effect on the rest of the 
company. 

The Chevalier de Grammont expressed his concern, that 
he had not been able to give the Marquis a little concert, aa 
he had intended in the morning ; for the musicians had been 
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all pre-engaged. Upon tins tlic undertook to have 

them at his country-house the following evening, and invited 
the same company to sup with him there. Malta asked what 
the devil they wanted with music, and maintained, that it 
was of no use on such occasions but for women, who had 
something to say to their lovers, while the fiddles prevented 
them from being overheard ; or for fools, who had nothing 
to say when the music ended. They ridiculed all his 
arguments ; the party w^as fixed for the next day, and the 
miihic was otod by tlie iiiujority of voices. The Marquis, to 
console Malta, us well as to do honour to the entertainmeut, 
toasted a great many healths : Malta was more ready to 
listen to his arguments on this topic tuon in a dispute ; but the 
Chevalier, )^)crcciving that a little would irritate them, desiroc 
nothing more earnestly than to see them engaged in some new 
controversy. It was in vain that he had from time to time 
started some subject of discourse with this intention ; but 
having luckily thought of asking what was his lady's maiden 
name, Senantes, who was a great genealogist, as all fools are 
who have good memories, immediately began by tracing out 
her family, by an endless confused string of lineage. The 
Chevalier seemed to listen to him with great attention ; and 
porcoiviug that Malta was almost out of patience, he desired 
him to attend to what the Marquis was saying, for that 
nothing could be more entertaining. “ All this may be very 
true," said Malta ; but for my part, 1 must confess, if 1 
wore married, I should rather choose to infonn myself who 
was the real father of my children, than who were my wife's 
grandfathers." The Marquis, smiling at this rudeness, did 
not leave off until he had traced back the ancestors of his 
s|>ouBe, from line to line, as far as Yolande de Senantes ; 
after this, he offered to prove, in less than half an hour, that 
the Grammonts came originally from %ain. ** Very well,** 
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said Malta, “ and pray what does it signify t^) us from whence 
the Grammonts are descended ? Do not you know, Sir, that 
it is better to know nothing at all than to know too much ?'* 

The Marquis maintained the contrary with great warmth, 
and was preparing a formal argument to prove that an igno- 
rant man is a fool ; but the Chevalier do Grammont, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with Matta, saw very clearly that 
lie would send the logician to the devil before he should arrive 
at the conclusion of his syllogism : for which reason, inter- 
posing as soon as they began to raise their voices, he told 
them, it was ridiculous to quarrel about an affair in itself so 
trivial, and treated the matter in a serious light, that it might 
make the greater impression. Thus supper t^^rminated jicact*- 
ably, owing to the care he took to suppress all disputes, and 
to substitute plenty of wine in their stead. 

The next day Matta went to the chase, the Chevalier do 
GraQimont to the bagnio, and the Maniuis to his country- 
house. While the latter was making the necessary prepara- 
tions for his guests, not forgetting the music, and I^latta 
pursuing his game to get an ap}>etite, tlio Chevalier was 
meditating on the execution of his project. 

As soon as he had regulated his plan of operations in his 
own mind, he privately sent anonymous intelligence to the 
officer of the guard at the palace, that the Marquis de Senan- 
tes had had some words with Monsieur de Matta the preced- 
ing night at supjier ; that the one had gone out in the morn- 
ing, and tliat the other could not be found in the city. 

Madame Royale, alarmed at this advice, immediately sent 
for the Chevalier do Grammont; he appeared surprised when 
her Highness mentioned the affair : he confessed, indeed, that 
some high words had passed between them, hut that he did 
not believe either of them would have remembered them the 
next day. He said, that if no mischief had yet taken place, 
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the best way would be to secure them both until the morning, 
and that if they could be found, he would undertake to 
reconcile them, and to obliterate all grievances ; in this there 
was no great difficulty. On inquiry at the Marquis’s, they 
were informed that he was gone to his country-house : there 
certainly he was, and there they found him ; the officer put 
him under an arrest, without assigning any reason for so 
doing, and left him in very great surprise. 

Immediately upon Matta’s return from hunting, her Royal 
Highness sent the same officer to desire him to give her his 
word that he would hot stir out that evening. This com- 
pliment very much surprised him, more particularly as no 
reason was ashigned for it. Ho was expected at a good 
entertainment, ho was dying with hunger, and nothing ap- 
|>oarcd to him more unreasonable than to oblige him to stay 
at home, in a situation like the present ; but he had given 
his word, and not knowing to what this might tend, his only 
resource was to send for his friend ; but his friend did not 
come to him until his return from the country. He had 
there found the Marquis in the midst of his fiddlers, and very 
much vexed to find himself a prisoner in his own house on 
account of Matta, whom ho was waiting for in order to feast 
him. He complained of him bitterly to the Chevalier de 
Orammont: ho said that bo did not believe that he had 
offended him ; but that, since ho was very desirous of a quar- 
rel, he desired the Chevalier to acquaint him, if he felt the 
least displeasure on the present occasion, he should, on the 
very first opjmrtunity, receive what is called satisfaction. 
The Chevalier do Orammont assured him, that no such 
thought had ever entered the mind of Matta ; that, on the 
contrary, he know that he very greatly esteemed him ; that 
all this could alone arise from the extreme tenderness of his 
lady, who being alarmed upon the report of the servants 
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who waited at table, must hare gone to her Royal Iligbucbs, 
in order to prevent any unpleasant couscquenc^^s ; that he 
thought this the more probable, as he had often told the 
Marchioness, when speaking of Matta, that ho was the l)est 
swordsman in France ; for in truth, the poor gentleman hail 
never fought without having tho misfortune of killing his 
man. 

The Marquis, being a little pacified, said, he wan very 
ninch obliged to him ; that he would severely chide his wife 
for her unseasonable tenderness, and that he was extrcMiiely 
desirous of again enjoying the pleasure of his dear friend 
Matta’s company. 

The Chevalier do Grammont assured hmi that he would 
use all his endeavours for that purjKise, and at the Kame 
time gave strict charge to bis gusird not to let him escape 
without orders from the court, as he seemed fully l>ent upon 
fighting, and they would bo responsible for him : there was 
no occasion to say more to have him strictly watched, 
though there was no necessity for it. 

One being thus safely lodged, liis next stop was to secure 
tlie other. He returned immediately to town ; and as soon 
as Matta saw him : What the devil,** said he, is the 
meaning of this farce which I am obliged to act ? For my 
part, I cannot understand the foolish customs of this coun- 
try : how comes it that they make roe a prisoner upon my 
parole?** *‘How comes it?" said tho Chevalier de Gram- 
mont ; it is because yon yourself are far more unaccountable 
than all their customs: you cannot help disputing with a 
peevish fellow, whom you ought only to laugh at: some 
officious footman has no doubt been talking of your last 
nighf^s dispute: you were seen to go out of town in the 
moming, and the Marquis soon after : was not this sufficient 
to make her Royal Highness think herself obliged to take 
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these precautions ? The Marquis is in custody ; they have 
only required your parole ; so far, therefore, from taking the 
aflair in the sense you do, 1 should send very humbly to 
thank her Highness for tlie kindness she has manifested 
towards you, in putting you under arrest, since it is only on 
your account that she interests herself in the affair. I shall 
take a walk to the palace, where I will endeavour to unravel 
this mystery ; in the mean time, as there is but little proba- 
bility that the matter should be settled this evening, you 
would do well to order sup{ier; for I shall come back to you 
immediately.*' 

Matta charged him not to fail to express to her Royal 
Highness the grateful sense he had of her favour, though 
in truth he as little feared the Marquis as he loved him ; 
and it is impossible to express the degree of his fortitude in 
stronger terms. 

The Chevalier de Grammont returned in about half an 
hour, with two or three gentlemen whom Matta had got 
acquainted with at the chose, and who, upon the report of 
the quarrel, waited upon him, and each offered him sepa- 
rately his services against the unassisted and pacific Marquis. 
Matta having returned them his thanks, insisted upon their 
staying supper, and put on his robe de eAamhre, 

As soon as the CAievalierde Grammont perceived that every 
thing coincided with his wishes, and that towards the end of 
the entertainment the toasts went merrily round, he knew he 
was euro of his man till next day. Then taking him aside, 
with the permission of the company, and making use of a 
false confidence in order to disguise a real treachery, he ac- 
quainted him, after having sworn lum several times to secrecy, 
tiiat he had at hut prevailed upon the little Saint-Germain to 
grant him an inthlpfiew that night ; for which reason he would 
take his leave, under pretence of , going to play at court; he 

Q 
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therefore desired him fully to satisfy the company that he 
would not have left them on any other account, as the Pied- 
montese are naturally mistrustful. MatUi promised he would 
mauBj^ this point w'itli discretion ; that he would make an 
apology for him, and that there %vas no occasion for his jx^r- 
sonally taking leave. Tlien, after congratulating him upon 
the happy posture of his affairs, he sent him away with all the 
expedition and secrecy imaginable ; so great was his fear lest 
his friend should lose the present opportunity. 

Matta then returned to the company, much pleased with the 
confidence which had beou placed in him, and w'ith the share 
he had in the success of this adventure. Ifo put himself into 
the best humour imaginable in order to divert the attention of 
his guests ; he severely satirized those*, whoso rage for gaming 
induced them to sacrifice to it every other consideration ; he 
loudly ridiculed the folly of the Chevalier upon this article, 
and s<Jcretly laughed at the credulity of the Piedmoutese, 
w^hom he had deceived with so much ingenuity. 

It was late at night before the company broke up, and Matta 
went to bed, very well satisfied w'ith what he had done for his 
friend ; and, if we may credit appearances, this friend enjoyed 
the fruit of his perfidy. The amorous MarcLionosa received 
him like one who w'ished to enhance the value of the favour 
she bestow'cd. Her charms were far from being neglected ; 
and if there are any circumstances in which we may detest 
the traitor, while we profit by the treason, this was not one of 
them. And however successful the Chevalier do Grammont 
was in his intrigues, it was not owing to him that the contrary 
was not believed ; but be that as it may, being convinced, 
that in love whatever is gained by address, is gained fairly, 
it does not appear that be ever shewed the smallest degree of 
repentance for this trick. But it is now time for us to take 
him from the court of Savoy, to see him shine in that of 
France. 
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CIIArTER V. 

The Chevalier do Grammont, upon his return to Fiance, 
jsusuiiicd, witli the greatest success, the reputation he had 
acfpiircd ahro:Kl. Alert at play, active and vigilant in love ; 
bomotiuics successful, and always feared, in his intrigues; in 
war alike prepared for the events of good or ill fortune ; pos- 
sf'S.siiig an iuoxhaiistihlc fund of pleasantry in the former, and 
full of cxjKidionts and dexterity in the latter. 

Zealously attached to thePrinco doCond^*^ from inclination, 
he was a witness, and, if wo may be allowed to say it, his 
companion, in tlie glory ho had acquired at the celebrated 
battles of Lens, Norlingucn, and Fribourg;*® and the details 
he so frequently gave of them wore far from diminishing their 
lustre. 

So long as bo hml only some scruples of conscience, and a 
thousand interests to sacrifice, ho quitted all to follow a man, 
whom strong motives and resentments, which in some manner 
appeared excusable, had withdrawn from the paths of rec- 
titude. Ho adhered to him in his first disgrace, with a con> 
stancy of which there are few examples ; but he could not 
submit to the injuries which he afterwards received, and which 
such an inviolable attachment so little merited. Therefore, 
without fearing any reproach for a conduct which sufficiently 
justified itself, as he had formerly deviated from his duty, by 
entering into the service of the Prince de Cond6, he thought 
he had a right to leave him to return again to his duty. 

His peace was soon made at court, where many, far more 
culpable than himself, were immediately received into favour, 
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when they desired it ; for the Queen, still terrified at the dan- 
gers into which the civil wars had plunged the state at the 
commencement of her regency, endeavoured by lenient mea- 
sures to conciliate the minds of the people. The policy of the 
minister^ was neither sanguinary nor revengeful. His favourite 
maxim was rather to appease the minds of the discontented by 
lenity, than to have recourse to violent measures ; to be con- 
tent with losing nothing by the war, without being at the 
expense of gaining any advantage from the enemy ; to suffer 
his character to be very severely bandied, provided ho could 
amass much wealth, and to spin out the. minority to the 
greatest possible extent. 

His avidity to heap up riches was not alone confined to the 
thousand different means, with which he was furnished by his 
authority, and the situation in which ho was placed. His 
whole pursuit was gain. He was naturally fond of gaming ; 
but be only played to enrich himself, and therefore, whenever 
he found an opportunity, he cheated. 

As he found the Chevalier do Grammont possessed a great 
deal of wit, and a great deal of money, he was a man accord- 
ing to his wishes, and soon became one of his set The 
Chevalier soon perceived the artfulness and dishonesty of the 
Cardinal, and thought it was allowable in him to put in prac- 
tice those talents which he hod received from nature, not only 
in his own defence, but even to attack him whenever an op- 
portunity offered. This would certainly he the place to men- 
tion these ])ariiculars ; but who can describe them with such 
ease and elegance, as may be expected by those who have 
heard his own relation of them ? Vain is the attempt to en- 
deavour to transcribe these entertaining anecdotes, their spirit 
seems to evaporate upon paper ; and in whatever light they 
are exposed, the delicacy of their colouring, and their beauty 
are lost. 
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It \a then enough to say, that upon all occasions where 
address was reciprocally employed, the Chevalier gained the 
advantage ; and that if he paid his court badly to the minister, 
he had the consolation to find, that those who suffered them- 
selves to bo cheated, in the end gained no great advantage 
from their complaisance ; for they always continued in an 
abject submission, while the Chevalier de Grammont, on a 
thousand different occasions, never put himself under the least 
restraint ; of which the following is one instance. 

The Spanish army, commanded by the Prince de Cond^ 
and the Archduke,^^ besieged Arras. The court was advanced 
. as far as Peronne.® The enemy, by the capture of this place, 
would have procured a reputation for their army, of which 
they were in great need ; as the French, for a considerable 
time past, had evinced a superiority in every engagement. 

The Prince supported a tottering party, as far as their 
usual inactivity and irresolution permitted him ; but as in the 
events of war it is necessary to act independently on some 
occasions, which, if once suffered to escape, can never be re- 
trieved ; for want of this power it frequently happened that 
his great abilities were of no avail. The Spanish infantry 
had never recovered itself since the battle of Rocroy;^ and he 
who had ruined them by that victory, by fighting against 
them, was the only man who now, by commanding their army, 
was capable of repairing the mischief he had done them. But 
the jealousy of the generals, and the distmst attendant npon 
their counsels, tied up his hands. 

Nevertheless the siege of Arras** was vigorously carried on. 
The Cardinal was very sensible how dishonourable it would 
be to suffer this place to be taken under his nose, and almost 
in sight of the King. On the other hand, it was very basardous 
to attempt its relief, the Prince de Cond^ being a man who 
never neglected the smallest precaution for the seenrity of his 
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lines; and if lines are attacked, and not forced, the greatest 
danger threatens the assailants ; for the more furious the 
assault, the greater is the disorder in the retreat ; and no man 
in the world knew so well as the Prince de Cond^ how to 
make the best use of an advantage. The army, commando<l 
by Monsieur de Turenne, was considerably weaker than that 
of the enemy ; it was likewise the only resource they had to 
depend upon. If this army was defeated, the loss of Arras 
was not the only misfortune to l>c dreaded. 

The Cardinal, wlio.se genius was happily adapted to such 
iunctures where deceitful negotiations could extricate him out 
of difficulties, was filled with terror at the sight^of imminent 
danger, or of a decisive event. lie was of opinion to lay 
siege to some other place, the capture of which might prove 
an idemnificatioii for the loss of Arras ; hut Monsieur do 
Turenne, who was altogether of a diflerent oj)inion from the 
Cardinal, resolved to march towards the enemy, and did not 
acquaint him with his intentions until he was upon his 
march. The courier arrived in the midst of his distress, and 
redoubled his apprehensions and alarms ; but there was then 
no remedy. 

The Marshal, whose great reputation had gained him the 
confidence of the troops, bad determined upon his measures 
before an express order from the court could prevent him. 
This was one of those occasions, in which the difficulties you 
encounter heighten the glory of siiccx^ss. Though the gene- 
raFs capacity, in some measure, afforded comfort to the court, 
they nevertheless were upon the eve of an event, which in 
one way or other must terminate both their hopes and their 
fears. While the rest of the courtiers were giving varions 
opinions concerning the issue, the Chevalier de Grammont 
determined to be an eye-witness of it; a resolution which 
greatly surprised the court ; for those, who had seen as many 
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actions os lio had* scorned to be exempted from such eagerness ; 
but it was in vain that his friends opposed his resolutions. 

The King was pleased with his intention ; and the Queen 
appeared no less satisfle<l. He assured her, that be would 
bring her good nows ; and aho promised to embrace iiim, if 
he was as good as bis word. The Cardinal made the same 
promise. To the latter, however, be did not pay much atten- 
tion ; yet he believed it sincere, because the keeping of it 
would cost him nothing. 

He sot out ill the dusk of the evening with Caseau, whom 
Monsieur do Tureniio bad sent express to tbeir Majesties. 
ThcDuko of York 2® and the Marquis dTIumieres^® commanded 
under the Marshal. The latter was ujion duty when the 
Chevalier arrived, it being scarce daylight. The Duke of 
York did not at first recollect him; but the Marquis d'Hu- 
mieres, running to him with open arms, “ I thought,'* said he, 
“ if any man came from court to pay us a visit upon such an 
occasion as this, it wouKl lie the Chevalier do Grammont. 
Well,” continued he, “ what are they doing at Poronne?*' 
“ They are in great consternation,” replied the Chevalier. 
“ And what do they think of us ?” “ They think,” said he, 
“ that if you beat the Prince, you will do no more thau your 
duty ; if you are beaten, they will think you fools and mad- 
men, thus to have risked every thing, without considering the 
consequences.” “ Truly,” said tlio Marquis, “ you bring us 
very comfortable news. Will you novr go to Monsieur do 
Turenne’s quarters, to acquaint him with it ; or will you 
choose rather to repose yourself in mine ? for you have been 
riding post all lost night, and perhaps did not experience much 
rest in the preceding.” “ Where have you heard, that the 
Chevalier de Grammont had ever any occasion for sleep?” 
replied he; ^^only order me a horse, that I may have the 
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honour to attend the Duke of York ; for, most likely, he is 
not in the field so early, except to visit some posts." 

The advanced guard was only at cannon-shot from that oi 
the enemy. As soon a.s tliey arrived there, “ I should like," 
said the Chevalier de Granunont, to advance as far as the 
sentry which is posted ou that eminence ; I have some friends 
and acquaintance in their army, whom 1 should wish to in- 
quire after ; I hope the Duke of York will give mo permis- 
sion." At these words he advanced. The sentry, seeing him 
come forward directly to his post, stood ujion his guard ; the 
Chevalier stopped as soon as he was within shot of him. The 
sentiy answered the sign which was made to him, and made 
another to the officer, who had begun to advance^ as soon as he 
hod seen the Chevalier come forward, and was soon up with 
him ; but seeing the Chevalier do Grammont alone, he made 
no difficulty to let him approach. He desired leave of this 
officer to inquire after some relations he had in their army, 
and at the same time asked if the Duke d’Arscot was at the 
siege. ** Sir," said he, ** there he is, just alighted under those 
trees, which you see on the left of our grand guard ; it is 
hardly a minute since he was here with the Prince d'Arem- 
berg, his brother, the Baron do Limbec, and Louvigny." 
“ May I see them upon parole ? " said the Chevalier. “ Sir," 
said he, if 1 were allowed to quit my post, I would do my- 
self the honour of accompanying you thither ; but I will send 
to acquaint them, that the Chevalier de Grammont desires to 
speak to them." And, after having despatched one of his 
guard towards them, he returned. “ Sir," said the Chevalier 
de Grammont, “ may 1 take the liberty to inquire how I 
came to be known to you ?" ** Is it possible," said the other, 
** that the Chevalier de Grammont should forget La Motte, 
who had the honour to serve so long in his regiment}** 
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“ What ! i« it you, my good friend, La Motte ? Truly, I was 
to blame for not remembering you, though you are in a dress 
very different from that which I first saw you in at Bruxelles, 
when you taught the Duchess of Guise to dance the triolets ; 
and 1 am afraid your afiairs aro not in so flourishing a condi- 
tion as they were the campaign after I had given you the 
company you mention.** They were talking in tliis manner, 
when the Duke d’Arscot, followed by the gentlemen above 
mentioned, came up on full gallop. The Chevalier de Gram- 
mont was saluted by the whole company before he could say 
a word. Soon after arrived an immense number of others of 
his acquaintance, with many people, out of curiosity, on both 
sides, who, seeing him upon the eminence, assembled together 
with the greatest eagerness ; so that the two armies, without 
design, without truce, and without fraud, were going to join 
in conversation, if, by chance, Monsieur de Turenne had not 
perceived it at a distance. The sight surprised him. He 
hastened that way ; and the Marquis d'Humieres acquainted 
him with the arrival of the Chevalier do Orammont, who 
wished to speak to the sentry before he went to the head- 
quarters. He added, that he could not comprehend how the 
devil he had managed to assemble both armies around him, for 
it was hardly a minute since he hod loft him« *'*' Truly,** said 
Monsieur de Turenne, he is a very extraordinary man ; but 
it is only reasonable, that he should let us now have a little 
of his company, since he has paid his first visit to the enemy.'* 
At these words he despatched an aide-de-camp, to recall Uie 
officers of his army, and to acquaint the Chevalier de Gmin* 
mont with his impatience to see him. 

This order arrived at the same time, with one of the same 
nature, to the enemy's officers. The Prince de Cond^ being 
informed of this peaceable interview, was not the least ma* 
prised at it, when he heard that it was occasioned by the ani* 
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val of tbo CheTalior tic Grammont. ITo only |Erave Luflsan 
orders to recall the officers, and to desire the Chevalier to ineot 
him at the same place the next day ; which the Chevalier 
promised to do, provided ^lonsiour de Turoniio should approve 
of it, as be made no doubt ho would. 

His reception in the Kind's army was e(jually nc^reeable as 
that which he had experienced from the enemy. Monsieur de 
Tnrenne esteemed him no less for his frankness than for the 
poignancy of his wit ; ho took it very kindly that ho was the 
only courtier who came to see him in a time wj critical lui the 
present : the questions which he asked him al>out the Court, 
were not so much for information, as to divert, himself with 
his manner of relating their different apprehensions and ulanris. 
The Clievalier de Grammont a<lviscd him to beat the enemy, 
if he did not choose to bo answerable for an enterprise which 
he had undertaken without consulting the Cardinal. Mon- 
sieur do Turenne promised him ho would oxert himself to the 
utmost to follow his advice, and assured liim, that if ho suc- 
ceeded, he would make the Quecu keep her word with him ; 
and concluded with saying, that ho was not sorry the Prince 
de Cond4 had expressed a desire to seo him. llis measures 
were token for an atta^'.k upon the linos : on this subject ho 
discoursed in private with the Chevalier de Grammont, and 
concealed nothing from him except the time of execution : 
but this was all to no purpose ; for the Chevalier had seen too 
much, not to judge, from his own knowledge, and the obser- 
vations he had made, that from the situation of the army, the 
attack could be no longer deferred. 

He set out tbo next day for bis rendezvous, attended by a 
trumpet, and found the Prince at the place which Monsieur 
de Lussan had described to him the evening before. As soon 
as he alighted, Is it possible,** said the Prince, embracing 
him, ** that this oan be the Chevalier de Grammont^ and that 
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I should SCO him in the contrary party ? ** “ It is you, my 

Lord, whom I sec there,” replied the Chevalier, “ and I refer 
it to yourself, whether it was the fault of the Chevalier de 
Granimont, or your own, that wo now enibraec different in- 
terests.” “ I must confess,” said the Prince, “ that if there 
are some wdio have abandoned iiio like base, ungrateful 
wretches, you have left me, as I left myself, like a man of 
hontmr, who thinks himself in the right ; but lot us forget all 
cause of resentment, and tell mo what w^as your motive for 
coming here, you, wdiom I thought at Peronno with the court.** 
‘‘ ^lust I tell you?” said ho; “why, faith then, I came to 
sjive your life. I know that you cannot help being in the 
midst of the enemy in a day of battle ; it is only necessary 
for your horse to bo shot under you, and to be taken in arms, 
to meet with the same treatment from this Cardinal, as your 
uncle Montmorency did from the other. I come, therefore, 
to hold a horse in readiness for you, in case of a similar mis- 
fortune, that you may not lose your head.” “It is not the 
first time,” said the Prince, smiling, “ that you have rendered 
1110 this service, though the being taken prisoner at that time 
^uld not have been so dangerous to mo as now." 

From thifi conversation, they passed to more entertaining 
subjects. The Prince asked him many questions concerning 
the court, the ladies, play, and about his amours ; and return- 
ing insensibly to the [>ro8eDt situation of affairs, the Chevalier 
having inquired after some officers of his acquaintance, who 
had remained with him, the Prince told him that if he chose, 
ho might go to the lines, where he would have an opportunity 
not only of seeing those whom he inquired after, but likewise 
the disposition of the quarters and entrenchments. To this 
he consented, and the Prince, having shewn him all the works, 
and attended him back to their rendezvous, “ Well, Chevalier,** 
said he, when do you‘ think we shall see you again ?** 
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** Faitlu*' replied ho, “ you hare used me so handsomely, that 
I shall conceal nothing from yon. Hold yourself in readiness 
an hour before daybreak ; for, yon may depend upon it, wo 
shall attack you to-morrow morning. 1 would not have ac- 
quainted you with this, perhaps, had 1 been intrusted with the 
secret : but, nevertheless, in the present case you may believe 
me.*' You are still the same man,** said the Prince, again 
embracing him. The Chevalier returned to Monsieur de 
Tnrenne’s camp towards night : every preparation was then 
making for the attack of the lines, and it was no longer a 
secret among the troops. 

“ Well, Monsieur lo Chevalier, were they all very glad to 
see you ?** said Monsieur de Tnrenne ; the Prince, no doubt, 
received you with the greatest kindness, and asked a great 
number of questions." lie has shewn me all the civility 
imaginable," replied the Chevalier, and, to convince mo he 
did not take me for a spy, he led me round the lines and en- 
trenchments, and shewed me the preparations he had made 
for your reception.** **And what is his opinion?" said the 
Marshal. He is persuaded that yon will attack him to- 
night, or to-morrow by daybreak ; for you great captains,*' 
continued the Chevalier, see through each other's designs in 
a wonderful manner." 

Monsieur de Turenne, with pleasure, received this com- 
mendation from a man who was not indiscriminately accus- 
tomed to bestow praise. He communicated to him the dispo- 
sition of the attack ; and at the same time acquainted him, 
that he was very happy that a man who had seen so many 
actions was to be present at this ; and that he esteemed it no 
small advantage to have the benefit of his advice : but as he 
believed that the remaining part of the night trould be hardly 
sufficient for his repose, after having passed the former 
without any refreshment, he consigned him to the Mar- 
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quis d'HuTnioTes, who provided him with a supper and a 
lodging. 

The next day the lines of Arras were attacked, wherein 
Monneor de Turenne, being victorious, added additional lus- 
tre to his former glory ; and the Prince do Condd, though 
vanquished, lost nothing of his former reputation. 

There are so many accounts of this celebrated battle, that 
to mention it here would he altogether snperduons. The 
Chevalier de Qrammont, who, as a volunteer, was permitted 
to go into every part, has given a better description of it than 
any other person. Monsieur do Turenne reaped great advan- 
tage from that activity which never forsook tho Chevalier 
either in peace or war ; and that presence of mind which en- 
abled him to carry orders, as coming from the general, so very 
arpropos, that Monsieur de Turenne, otherwise very particular 
in anen matters, thanked him, when the battle was over, in 
the presence of all his officers, and despatched him to court 
with the first news of his success. 

All that is generally necessary in these expeditions is, to be 
accustomed to hard riding, and to be well provided with fresh 
aorses : but he had a great many other obstacles to surmount 
In the first place, tho parries of the enemy were dispersed 
over all the country, and obstructed bis passage. Then he 
had to prepare against greedy and officious oourriars, who, on 
such occasions, post themselves in all the avenues, in order to 
cheat the poor courier out of bis news. However, his address 
preserved him from the one, and deceived the others 

He had taken eight or ten troopers, commanded by an officer 
of his acquaintance, to escort him half-way to Bapaume;^ 
being persuaded that the greatest danger would lie between 
the camp and the first stage. He had not proceeded a league 
before he was convinced of the truth of what he suspected. 
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and turning to the officer, who followed liim closely, “ If you 
are not well mounted,’* said he, “ I would advise you to return 
to the camp ; for my part, I shall set spurs to my horse, and 
make the best of my way.” “ Sir,” said the officer, “ I hope 
I shall be able to keep you company, at whatever rate you go, 
until you arc out of all danger.** “ I doubt that,” replied the 
Chevalier, “ for those gentlemen there seem prepared to pay 
us a visit.” “ Don’t you ace,” said the officer, “ they arc w^mie 
of our own people who are grazing their horses?" “ No,*’ 
said the Chevalier ; ‘‘ but I see very well that they are some 
of the enemy’s troopers.” ITpoii which, observing to him 
that they were mounting, he ordered the horsemen that e.s- 
corted him to prepare themselves to make a diversion, and 
he himself set off fail sjKJod towards Ikpaume. 

He was mounted upon a very swift English horse ; but 
having entangled himself in a hollow way where the ground 
was deep and miry, he soon had the troopers at his heels, 
who, supposing him to l)0 some officer of rank, would not l)C 
deceived, but continued to pursue him without paying any 
attention to the others. The best mounted of the party began 
to draw near him ; for the English horses, swift as the wind 
on oven ground, proceeding but very indifferently in bad 
roads, the trooper presented bis carbine, and cried out to him, 
at some distance, “ Good quarter.** The Chevalier do Gram- 
mont, who perceived that they gained upon him, and that 
whatever efforts his horse made in such heavy ground, he 
must bo overtaken at last, immediately quitted the road to 
Bapaume, and took a causeway to the left, which led quite a 
different way : as soon os he had gained it, he drew up, os if to 
hear the proposal of the trooper, which afforded his horse an 
opportunity of recovering himself ; while his enemy, mistaking 
his intention, and thinking that he only waited to surrender, 
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immediately exerted every effort, that ho might take him 
before the rest of his coni]>anion8, who were following, could 
arrive, and by this means almost killed his horse. 

One minute's reflection made the Clievalior consider what 
a disagreeable adventure it would bo, thus coming from so 
glorious a victory, and the dangers of a battle so warmly 
disputed, to be taken by a set of scoundrels who had not been 
in it, and, instead! of being received in triumph, and embraced 
by a groat queen for the im|K)rtant news with which he was 
charged, to sec himself stripped by the vanquished. 

During this short meditation, the trooper who followed him 
was arrived within shut, and still presenting his carbine, 
oflered him good quarter: but the Chevalier de Grammont, to 
wdiom this oiler, and tlic manner in which it was made, were 
equally displeasing, made a sign to him to lower his piece ; 
and pi’rcciving his horso to be in wind, he lowered his hand, 
rode ofl' like lightning, and left the trooper in such astonish- 
ment that ho even forgot to fire at him. 

As soon as he arrived at Bapaume, he changed liorses: the 
commander of this place siiewed him the greatest respect, 
a^iiring him that no person had yet passed ; that he would 
keep the secret, and that he would retain all that followed 
him, except the couriers of Monsieur de Turenne. 

He now uad only to guard against those wdio would be 
watching foi him about the environs of Peronne, to return as 
soon as they saw him, and carry his news to court, without 
being acquainted with any of the particulars. He knew very 
well that Marshal du Plessis, Marshal de Villoroy and 
Gaboury, had boasted of this to the Cardinal before his de- 
parture. Wherefore, to elude this snare, ho hired two well- 
mounted horsemen at Bapaume, and as soon as he had got a 
league from that place, and after giving them each two louia 
d’ors, to secure their fidelity, he ordered them to ride on before, 
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to appear verj mucli terrified, and to tell all tliose who should 
ask them any questions, That all was lost ; that the Cheva- 
lier de Grammont had stopped at Bapaume, having no great 
inclination to be the messenger of ill news ; and that as for 
themselves, they had l>ccn pursued by the enemy’s troopers, 
who were spread over the whole country since the defeat. 

Every thing succeeded to his wish : the horsemen were 
intercepted by Gaboury, whose eagerness had outstripped tho 
two marshals ; but whatever questions were asked them, they 
acted their parts so well, that Peronne was already in 
consternation, and rumours of the defeat were whispered 
among the courtiers, when the Chevalier de Grammont 
arrived. 

Nothing so much enhances the value of good news, as when 
a false alarm of bad has preceded ; yet, though the Chevalier's 
was accompanied with this advantage, none but their Majesties 
receitod it with that transport of joy it deserved. 

The queen kept her promise to him in the most fascinating 
manner : she embraced him before the whole court ; the king 
appeared no less delighted ; but the cardinal, whether with 
the view of lessening the merit of an action which deserved a 
handsome reward, or whether it was from a return of that 
insolence which always accompanied him in prosperity, ap- 
peared at first not to pay any attention to what he said, and 
being afterwards informed that the lines had been forced, that 
the Spanish army was beaten, and that Arras was relieved ; 
“ Is tho Prince de Cond^ taken V* said he. ‘‘ No," replied 
tho Chevalier de Grammont ^ Ho is dead, then, I suppose ?" 
said the cardinal. “ Not so, neither," answered tho Chevalier. 
“ Fine news indeed," said the cardinal, with an air of con- 
tempt ; and at these words he went into the queen's cabinet 
with their Majesties. And happy it was for the Chevalier 
that be did so, for without doubt he would have given him 
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some severe reply in resentment for those two fine questions, 
and the conclusion he had drawn from them. 

The court was filled with the cardinal's spies : the Cheva- 
lier, as is usual on such an occasion, was surrounded by a 
crowd of courtiers and inquisitive people, and he was very 
glad to ease himself of some part of the load which lay heavy 
on his heart, within the hearing of the cardinal's creatures, 
and which he would perhaps have told him to his face. 

Faith, gentlemen," said he, with a sneer, there is nothing 
like being zealous and eager in the service of kings and great 
])rinces ; you have seen what a gracious reception his Majesty 
has given me ; you are likewise witnesses in what an obliging 
manner the queen kept her promise with mo ; but as for the 
cardinal, he has received my news as if he gained no more 
by it than ho did by the death of Peter Mazarine."^ 

This was suiiicient to terrify all those who were sincerely 
attached to him ; and the best-established fortune would have 
l>een ruined at some period by a jest much less severe : for it 
was delivered in the presence of witnesses, who were only 
desirous of having an opportunity of representing it in its 
utmost malignancy, to make a merit of their vigilance with a 
powerful and absolute minister. Of this the Chevalier de 
Grammont was thoroughly convinced ; yet whatever detri- 
ment he foresaw might arise from it, he could not help being 
much pleased with what ho had said. 

The spies very faithfully discharged their duty : however, 
the affair took a very different turn from what they expected. 
The next day, when the Chevalier de Grammont was present 
while their Majesties were at dinner, the cardinal came in, 
and coming up to him, every body making way for him oat 
of respect : Chevalier," said he, “ the news which you have 
brought is very good, their Miyesties are very well satisfied 
with it ; and to oonvinoe you it is more advantageous to me 
H 
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than the death of Peter Mazarine, if you will come and dine 
with me we will have some play together; for the queen 
will give us something to play for, over and above her first 
promise/* 

In this manner did the Chevalier de Grammont dare to 
provoke a powerful minister, and this was all the resentment 
which the least vindictive of all statesmen expressefi on the 
occasion. It was indeed very unusual for so young a man to 
reverence the anthority of ministers no farther than as they 
were themselves res|)ectable by their merit ; for this, his own 
breast, as well as the whole court, applauded him, and he en- 
joyed the satisfaction of being the only man .who durst pre- 
serve the least shadow of liberty, in a general state of servi- 
tude ; but it was perhaps owing to the cardinal's passing over 
this insult with impunity, that he afterwords drew upon him- 
self some difficulties, by other rash expressions less fortunate 
in the event. 

In the mean time the court returned : the cardinal, who 
was sensible that he could no longer keep his master in a 
state of tutelage, being himself worn out with cares and sick* 
ness, and having amassed treasures he knew not what to do 
with, and being sufficiently loaded with tbe weight of public 
odium, he turned all his thoughts towards terminating, in a 
manner the moat advantageous for France, a ministiy which 
had so cruelly shaken that kingdom. Tims, while he was 
earnestly laying the foundations of a peace so ardently wished 
for, pleasure and plenty began to reign at court. 

The Chevalier de Grammont experienced for a long time a 
variety of fortune in love and gaming : he was esteemed by 
the courtiers, beloved by beauties whom he neglected, and a 
dangerous favourite of those whom he admirbd ; more success- 
ful in play than in his amours ; but the one indemnifjring him 
for want of success in tbe other, he was always full of life and 
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BpiritB ; and in all transactions of importance, always a man 
of bonour. 

It is a pity that we must be forced here to interrupt the 
course of his history, by an interval of some years, as has been 
already done at the commencement of these memoirs : in a 
life where the most minute circumstances are always singular 
and diverting, wo can meet with no chasm which does not 
afford regret ; but whether he did not think them worthy of 
holding a place among his other adventnres, or that he has 
only preserved a confused idea of them, wo must pass to the 
parts of these fragments which are better ascertained, that we 
m«ay arrive at the subject of his journey to England. 

The peace of the Pyrenees,^^ the king's marriage,^ the return 
of the Prince de Cond^^ and the death of the cardinal, gave 
a now face to the state. The eyes of the whole nation were 
tixed upon their king, who, for nobleness of mien, and grace- 
fulness of person, had no equal ; but it was not then known 
that he was possessed of those superior abilities, which, filling 
his subjects with admiration, in the end made him 8o> formid- 
able to Europe. Love and ambition, tbe invisible springs of 
th# intrigues and cabals of all courts, attentively observed his 
first steps : pbasure promised herself an absolute empire over 
a prince who bad been kept in ignorance of the necessary 
rules of government, and ambition hod no hopes of reigning 
in the court except iu tbe minds of those who were able to 
dispute the management of affairs ; when men were surprised 
to see the king on a sudden display such brilliant abilities, 
which prudence, in some measure necessary, had so long 
obliged him to conceal. 

An application, inimical to the pleasures which generally 
attract that age, and which unlimited power very seldom 
refuses, attaohed him solely to the cares of government . all 
H 2 
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admired this wonderful change, but all did not find their 
account in it : the great lost their consequence before an ab- 
solute master ; and the courtiers approached with reverential 
awe the sole object of their respects, and the sole master of 
their fortunes ; those who had conducted themselves like petty 
tyrants in their provinces, and on the frontiers, were now no 
more than governors : favours, according to the king’s plea- 
sure, were sometimes conferred on merit, and sometimes for 
services done to the state ; but to importune, or to menace 
the court, was no longer the method to obtain them. 

The Chevalier de Grammont regarded his master’s atten- 
tion to the afiairs of state as a prodigy ; he could not con- 
ceive how he could submit, at his age, to the rules he pre- 
scribed himself, or that he should give up so many hours of 
pleasure, to devote them to the tiresome duties, and laborious 
functions of government ; but be blessed the Lord that hence- 
forward no more homage was to be paid, no more court to be 
made^ but to him alone, to whom they were justly due. Dis- 
daining as he did the servile adoration usually paid to a mi- 
nister, he could never crouch before the power of the two car- 
dinals who succeeded each other : he neither worshipped the 
arbitrary power of the one, nor gave his approbation to the 
artifices of the other : he had never received any thing from 
Cardinal Richelieu but an abbey, which, on account of his 
rank, could not be refused him ; and he never acquired any 
thing from Mazarine hut what he won of him at play. 

By many years’ experience under an able general he had 
acquired a talent for war ; hut this, during a general peace, 
was of no farther service to him : he therefore thought, that, 
in the midst of a court flourishing in beauties, and abounding 
in wealth, he could not employ himself better, than in endea- 
Tonring to gain the good opinion of bis master, in making 
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the tMBt use of those axlyantages which nature had given 
him for play, and in putting in practice new stratagems in 
love. 

He succeeded very well in the two first of these projects, 
and as be had from that time laid it down as the rule of his 
conduct, to attach himself solely to the king in all his views 
of preferment ; to have no regard for favour unless when it 
was supported by merit; to make himself beloved by the 
conrtiers, and feared by the minister ; to dare to undertake 
any thing in order to do good, and to engage in nothing at 
the expense of innocence; he soon became one in all the 
king’s parties of pleasure, without gaining the ill-will of the 
courtiers. In play ho was successful, in love unfortunate ; 
or, to speak more properly, his restlessness and jealousy over- 
came his natural prudence, in a situation wherein he had most 
occasion for it. La Motte Iloudancourt was one of the maids 
of honour to the queen dowager, and, though no sparkling 
beauty, she had drawn away lovers from the celebrated Mene- 
ville.^ It was sufficient in those days, for the king to cast his 
eye upon a young lady of the court to inspire her with hopes, 
and often with tender sentiments; but if he spoke to her 
more than once, the courtiers took it for granted, and those 
who hod either pretensions to, or love for her, respectfully 
withdrew both the one and the other, and afterwards only 
paid her respect ; but tho Chevalier de Qrammont thought 
fit to act quite otherwise, perhaps to preserve a singularity 
of character, which upon the present occasion was of no 
avail. 

He had never before thought of her ; but as soon as he 
found that she was honoured with the king's attention, he 
was of opinion that she was likewise deserving of his : hav- 
ing attached himself to her, he soon became veiy troublesome, 
without convincing her he was much in love : she grew 
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weary of his persecutions ; but he would not desist, neithef 
on account of her ill-treatment, nor of her threats. This con- 
duct of his at first made no great noise, because she was in 
hopes that be would change his behaviour ; but finding liim 
rashly persist in it, she complained of him : and then it was 
that he perceived that if love renders all conditions equal, it 
is not so between rivals. He was banished the court, and not 
finding any place in France which could console him for what 
he most regretted, the presence and sight of his prince, after 
having made some slight rcfiections upon his disgrace, and 
bestowed a few imprecations against her who was the cause of 
it, ho at last formed the resolution of visiting England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Curiosity to sco a man equally famous for his crimes and 
his elevation, hod once before induced the Ciiovalier de Gram- 
mont to visit England. Reasons of state assume great pri- 
vileges : whatever appears advantageous is lawful ; and eveiy 
thing that is necessary is honourable in politics. While the 
‘king of England sought the protection of Spain in the Low 
Countries, and that of the States-general in Holland, other 
powers sent splendid embassies to Cromwell. 

This man, whose ambition had opened him a way to sove- 
reign power by the greatest crimes, maintained himself in it 
by accomplishments which seemed to render him worthy of it 
by their lustre. The nation, of all Europe the least sub- 
missive, patiently bore a yoke which did not even leave her 
the shadow of that liberty of which she is so jealous ; and 
Cromwell, master of the commonwealth, under the title of 
Protector, feared at home, but yet more dreaded abroad, was 
at his highest pitch of glory when he was seen by the Che- 
valier de Grammont : but the Chevalier did not see any ap- 
pearance of a court <.>no part of the nobility proscribed, the 
other removed from employments ; an affectation of purity of 
manners, instead of the luxury which the pomp of courts dis- 
plays, all taken together, presented nothing but sad and seri- 
ous objects in the finest city in the world ; and therefore the 
Chevalier acquired nothing by this voyage, bnt the idea of 
some merit in a profligate man, and the admiration of some 
concealed beauties he had found means to discover. 

Affairs wore quite a different appearance at his second toy* 
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age. The joy for the restoration of the royal family still 
appeared in all parts : the nation, fond of change and norelty, 
tasted the pleasure of a natural government, and seemeil to 
Lrc'^the again after a long oppression. In short, the same 
people, who, by u solemn abjuration, had excluded even the 
posterity of their law'ful sovereign, exhausted themselves in 
festivals and rejoicings for his return.^ 

The Chevalier dc Grammout arrived about two years after 
the restoration : the reception he met with in this court soon 
made him forget the other ; and the engagements he in the 
end contracted in England, lessened the regret he had in 
leaving France. 

This was a desirable retreat for an exile of his disposition ; 
every thing flattered his taste ; and if the adventures he had 
in this country were not the most considerable, they were at 
least the most agreeable of his life. But before wo relate 
them, it will not be improper to give some account of the 
English court, as it was at that period. 

The necessity of affairs had exposed Charles II. from his 
earliest youth, to the toils and {icrils of a bloody war : the 
fate of the king, his father, had left him for inheritance no- 
thing but his misfortunes and disgraces : they overtook him 
everywhere ; but it was not until be had struggled with his 
ill-fortune to the last extremity, that he enbrnitted to the 
decrees of Providence. 

All those who were either groat on account of their birth 
or their loyalty, had followed him into exile ; and all the 
young persons of the greatest distinction, having afterwards 
joined him, composed a court worthy of a bettor fate. 

Plenty and prosperity, which are thought to tend only to 
corrupt manners, found nothing to spoil in an indigent and 
wandering court. Necessity, on the contrary, which produces 
a thousand advantages whether we will or no, served them 
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for education ; and nothing was to be seen among them but 
an emulation in glory, politeness, and virtue. 

With this little court, in such high esteem for merit, the 
king of England returned two years prior to the period wo 
mention, to ascend a throne, which to all appearances he was 
to fill as w'orthily as the most glorious of his predecessors. 
The magnificence displayed on this occasion was renewed at 
his coronation.** The death of the Duke of Gloucester,*^ and 
of the Princess Royal,** which followed soon after, had inter- 
rupt(Hl the course of this splendour, by a tedious mourning, 
which they quitted at last to prepare for the reception of the 
Jnfanta of Portugal.*® 

It was in the height of the rejoicings they were making 
for this new queen, in all the 6|)l6ndour of a brilliant court, 
that the Chevalier de Gmmmont arrived to contribute to its 
magnificence and diversions. 

Accustomed as he was to the grandeur of the court of 
France, ho was surprised at the politeness and splendour of 
the oouit of England. The king was inferior to none either 
in ehape or air ; ^ his wit was pleasant ; his disposition easy 
aid affable ; his soul, susceptible of opposite impressions, was 
compassionate to the unhappy, inflexible to the wicked, and 
tender even to excess ; he shewed great abilities in urgent 
affairs, but was incapable of application to any that were not 
so : his heart was often the dupe, but oftener the slave, of his 
engagements. 

The character of the Duke of York^* was entirely different : 
he bad the reputation of undaunted courage, an inyiolaJble 
attachment for his word, great economy in his affairs, hauteur, 
application, arrogance, each in their turn : a scrupulous ob- 
server of the rules of duty and the laws of justice; he was 
aooounted a faithful fnend, and an implacable enemy. 

His morality and justice, struggling for some time with 
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prejudice^ bad at loat triumpbod, by bU acknowlctlging for bla 
wife Mise Hyde,**^ maid of honour to the Princes® Royal, whom 
he had eecretly married in Holland. Her father,^ from that 
time prime minister of England, supported hy this now in* 
terest, soon rose to the head of affairs, and had almost ruined 
them; not that he wanted capacity, but he w^as too self- 
sufficient. 

The Duke of Ormond^ possessed the confidence and esteem 
of his master : the greatness of his services, the splendour of 
bis merit and bis birth, and tho fortune he had abandoned in 
adhering to the fate of his prince, rendered him worthy of it : 
nor durst the courtiers even murmur at seeing him grand 
steward of the household, first lord of tho bedchamber, and 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. He exactly resembled the Mar- 
abai de Grammont, in tho turn of bis wit and the nobleness 
of his manners, and like him was tho honour of his master's 
court. 

The Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of St. Albans ^ 
were tho same in England as they appeared in France ; tho 
one, full of wit and vivacity, dissipated, without splendour, 
an immense estate upon which bo had just entered : ^ the other, 
a man of no great genius, bad raised himself a considerable 
fortune from nothing, and by losing at play, and keeping a 
great table, made it appear greater than it was. 

Sir George Berkley,^ afterwards Earl of Falmouth, was the 
confidant and favourite of the king: be commanded the 
Dnke of York's regiment of guards, and governed the duke 
himself. He bad nothing very remarkable either in his wit, 
or his person ; but his sentiments were worthy of the fortune 
which awaited him, when, on the very point of his elevation, 
he was killed at sea. Never did disinterestedness so perfeotly 
characteriae the greatness of the soul ; be had no views but 
what tended to the gloiy of his master : his credit was never 
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mployed bat in advising bim to reward services, or to confer 
favours on merit : so polished in conversation, that the greater 
ills power, the greater was his humility ; and so sincere in 
all his proceedings, that he would never have been taken for 
a courtier. 

The Duke of Ormond's sons and his nephews Lad been in 
the king's court during his exile, and were far from diminish- 
ing its lustre after his return. The Earl of Arran ^ had a 
singular address in all kinds of exercises, played well at tennis 
and on the guitar, and was pretty successful in gallantry. 
His elder brother, the Earl of Ossory,^ was not so lively, but 
•of the most liberal sentiments, and of great probity. 

The cider of the Hamiltons,^ their cousin, was the man who 
of all the court dressed best : he was well made in his person, 
and possessed those happy talents which lead to fortune, and 
procure success in love : he was a most assiduous courUer, 
had the most lively wit, the most polished manners, and the 
most punctual attention to his master imaginable : no person 
danced better, nor was any one a more general lover : a merit 
of some account in a court entirely devoted to love and gal- 
lantry. It is not at all surprising, that with these qualities 
he succeeded my Lord Falmouth in the king's favour ; but it 
is very oxtraordinaiy that he should have experienced the 
same destiny, as if this sort of war had been dedared against 
merit only, and as if this sort of combat was fatal to none 
but such as had certain hopes of a splendid fortune. This, 
however, did not happen til! some years afterwards. 

The beau Sidney, less dangerous than he appeared to be^ 
hod not sufficient vivacity to support the impression which 
his figure made ; but little Jermyn was on all sides suooessful 
in his intrigues. The old Earl of Saint Albans^ his uncle, had 
for a long time adopted him, though the youngest of all his 
nephews. It is well known what a table the good man kept 
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at Paris, while the king his master was starving at Bmssels, 
and the queen dowager, his mistress, lived not over well in 
France.*'® 

Jermyn,*^ supported by his uncle^s wealth, found it no diffi- 
cult matter to make a considerable figure upon his arrival at 
the court of the Princess of Orange : the poor courtiers of 
the king her brother could not vie with him in point of equip- 
age and magnificence ; and these two articles often produce as 
much success in love os real merit : there is no necessity for 
any other example than the present ; for though Jermyn was 
brave, and certainly a gentleman, yet ho had neither brilliant 
actions, nor distinguished rank, to set him off; and as for his 
figure, there was nothing advantageous in it. He was little ; 
his head was largo and his legs small ; his features were not 
disagreeable, but he was afiected in his carriage and behaviour. 
All his wit consisted in expressions learnt by rote, which ho 
occasionally employed either in raillery or in love. This 
was the whole foundation of the merit of a man so formidable 
in amours. 

The Princess Royal was the first who was taken with him :*** 
Miss Hyde seemed to be following the steps of her mistress : 
this immediately brought him into credit, and his reputation 
was established in England before his arrival. Prepossession 
in the minds of women is sufficient to find access to their 
hearts : Jenn3m found them in dispositions so favourable for 
him, that he had nothing to do but to speak. 

It was in vain they perceived that a reputation so lightly 
established, was still more weakly sustained : the prejudice 
remained : the Countess of Oastlemaine,** a woman lively and 
disoeraing, followed the dolurive ihadow ; and though unde- 
ceived in a reputation which promised so much, and performed 
so little, she nevertheless continued in her infatuation : she 
even persisted in it, until she was upon the point of embroiling 
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herself with the king ; so great was this hrst instance of her 
constancy. 

Such were the heroes of the court. As for the beauties, 
you could not look anywhere without seeing them : those of 
the greatest reputation were this same Countess of Castle- 
maiiie, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, Lady Chesterfield, 
Lady Shrewsbury,®* the Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Middleton, the Miss 
Brooks,®^ and a thousand others, who shone at court with equal 
lustre ; hut it was Miss Hamilton and Miss Stewart who were 
its chief ornaments.®* The new queen gave but little additional 
brilliancy to the court, either in her person, or in her retinue, 
which was then composed of the Countess de Pan^tro, who 
came over with her in quality of lady of the bedchamber; six 
frights, who called themselves maids of honour, and a duenna, 
another monster, who took the title of governess to those 
extraordinary beauties. 

Among the men were Francisco de Melo, brother to the 
Countess de Pandtra ; one Taurauvddez, who called himself 
Don Pedro Francisco Correo de Silva, extremely handsome, 
bur a greater fool than all the Portuguese put together : he was 
Of ere vain of his names than of his person ; but the Duke of 
Buckingham, a still greater fool than he, though more addicted 
to raillery, gave him the additional name of Peter of the 
Wood. He was so enraged at this, that, after numy fruitless 
complaints and ineffectual menaces, poor Pedro de Silva was 
obliged to leave England, while the happy duke kept posses- 
sion of a Portuguese nymph more hideous than the queen's 
maids of honour, whom he had taken from him, as well 
two of his names. Besides these, there were six chaplains, 
four bakers, a Jew perfumer, and a certain ofSoer, probably 
without an office, who called himself her highness's barber. 
Katharine de Bragansa was fiir from appearing with splendour 
in the charming court where she came to reign ; however, in 
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the end ebe was pretty successful.^® The Chevalier de Gram- 
mont, who had been long known to the royal family, and to 
most of the gentlemen of the court, bad only to get acquainted 
with the ladies ; and for this he wanted no interpreter : they 
all spoke French enough to explain themselves, and they all 
understood it sufficiently to comprehend what he had to say 
to them. 

The queen’s court was always very numerous ; that of the 
duchess was less so, but more selecL This princess ^ ha<l a 
majestic air, a pretty good eha|>e, not much beauty, a great 
deal of wit, and so just a discernment of merit, that, whoever 
of either sox were possessed of it, w'ere sure to bo distin- 
guished by her : an air of grandeur in all her actions made 
her bo considered as if bom to support the rank which placed 
her so near the throne. The queen dowager retumeil after 
the marriage of the Princess Itoyal, and it w^as in her court 
that the two others met.^^ 

The ChOFalior do Graminont was soon liked by all parties ; 
those who had not known him before, were surprised to see 
a Frenchman of his disposition. The king^s restoration hav- 
ing drawn a great number of foreigners from all eountrios to 
the coart, the French were rather in disgrace ; for, instead 
of any persons of distinction having appeared among the first 
who came over, they had only seen some insignificant pup- 
pies, each striving to outdo the other in folly and extrava- 
gance, despising every thing which was not like themselves, 
and thinking they introduced the hd air, by treating tlie Eng- 
lish as strangers in tlieir own country. 

The Chevalier de Grammont, on the contrary, was familiar 
with every body ; he gave in to their customs, eat of every 
thing, and easily habituated himself to their manner of Hv- 
ing, which he looked upon as neither vulgar nor barbarous ; 
and as he shewed a natural complaisance, instead of the im- 
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pertinent affectation of the others, all the nation was charmed 
with a man, who agreeably indemnified them for what they 
had saffereil from the folly of tlie former. 

He first of all made his court to the king, and was of all 
his parties of pleasure : he played high, and lost but seldom : 
he found so little difference in the manners and conversation 
of those with whom ho chiefiy associated, that he could 
scarcely believe he wsjs out of his own country. Every thing, 
which could agreeably engage a man of his disposition, pre- 
sented itself to his different humours, as if the pleasures of 
the court of France had quitted it to accompany him in his 
pxile. 

He was every day engaged for some entertainment ; and 
those who wished to regale him in their turn, were obliged to 
take their measures in time, and to invite him eight or ten 
dttys beforehand. These importunate civilities became tire- 
some in the long-run ; but as they seemed indispensable to a 
man of his disposition, and as they were the most genteel 
people <'f the court who leaded him with them, he submitted 
wit'i a good grace ; but always reserved to himself the liberty 
of sapping at borne. 

His supper-hour depended upon play, and was indeed very 
uncertain ; but bis supper was always served up with the 
greatest elegance, by the assistanoe of one or two servants, 
who were excellent caterers and good attendants, but under- 
stood cheating still better. 

The company, at these little entertainments, was not nu- 
merous, but select : the first people of the court were com- 
monly of the party ; but the man, who of all others suited 
him best on these occasions, never failed to attend : that was 
the celebrated Saint Evremond, who with great exactness^ bat 
too great freedom, had written the histoiy of the treaty of the 
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Pyrenees; an exile like himself, though for very different 
reasons. 

Happily for them both, fortune had, some time before the 
arrival of the Chevalier de Grammont, brought Saint Evre- 
mond to England, after he had had leisure to repent in Hol- 
land of the beauties of that famous satire. 

The Chevalier was from that time his hero : they had eacli 
of them attained to all the advantages which a knowledge of 
the world, and the society of people of fashion, could add to 
the improvement of good natural talents. Saint Evremond, 
less engaged in frivolous pursuits, frequently gave little lec- 
tures to the Chevalier, and by making* observ^ations upon the 
past, endeavoured to set him right for the present, or to in- 
struct him for the future. “ You are now,*’ said he, in the 
most agreeable way of life a man of your temper could wish 
for : you are the delight of a youthful, sprightly, and gallant 
court : the king has never a party of pleasure to which you 
are not admitted. You play from morning to night, or, to 
speak moi:!B properly, from night to morning, without knowing 
what it is to lose. Far from losing the money you brought 
hither, as you have done in other places, you have doubled it, 
trebled it, multiplied it almost beyond your wishes, notwith- 
standing the exorbitant expenses you are imperceptibly led 
into. This, without doubt, is the most desirable situation in 
the world : stop here, Chevalier, and do not ruin your affairs, 
by returning to your old sins. Avoid love, by pursuing other 
pleasures ; love has never been favourable to you.® You are 
sensible how much gallantry has cost you ; and every person 
here is not so well acquainted with that matter as yourself. 
Flay boldly : entertain the court with your wit : divert the 
king by your ingenious and entertaining stories ; but avoid 
all engagements which can deprive you of this merit, and 
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nake you forget you are a stranger and an exile in this de- 
lightful country. 

“ Fortune may grow weary of befriending you at play. 
What would have become of you, if your last misfortune had 
happened to you, when your money had been at as low an 
ebb as 1 have known it ? Attend carefully then to this ne- 
cessary deity, and renounce the other. You will be missed 
at the court of France, before you grow weary of this ; but 
be that as it may, lay up a good store of money : when a man 
is rich, he consoles himself for his banishment. I know you 
well, my dear Chevalier : if you take it into your head to 
seduce a lady, or to supplant a lover, your gains at play will 
by no means suffice for presents and for bribes : no, let play 
be atf productive to you as it can be, you will never gain so 
much by it, as you will lose by love, if you yield to it. 

You are in possession of a thousand splendid qualifica- 
tions which distinguish you here : generous, benevolent, ele- 
gant, and polite; and for your engaging wit, inimitable. 
Upon a strict examination, perhaps, all this would not be 
found literally true ; but these are brilliant marks ; and since 
it is granted that you possess tiiem, do not shew yourself here 
in any other light : for, in love, if your manner of paying 
your addresses can be so denominated, you do not in the least 
r^emble the picture I have just now drawn.'* 

My little philosophical monitor,’* said the Chevalier de 
Grammont, you talk here as if you were the Cato of Nor 
mandy.'* *^Do 1 say any thing untrue?** replied Saint 
Evremond : ** is it not a fact, that as soon as a woman pleases 
you, your first care is to find out whether she has any other 
lover, and your second bow to plague her ; for the gaining 
her affection is the last thing in your thoughts. You seldom 
engage in intrigues, but to disturb the happiness of others : a 
mistress who has no lovers, would have no ohanns for you, 
1 
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and if she has, she would be invaluable. Do not all the 
places through which you have passed furnish me with a 
thousand examples? Shall I mention your coup d'essai at 
Turin? the trick you played at Fontainbleau, where you 
robbed the Princess Palatine’s courier upon the highway? And 
for what purpose was this fine exploit, but to put you in pos- 
session of some proofs of her aficction for another, in order to 
give her uneasiness and confusion by reproaches and menaces, 
which you had no right to use ? 

“ Who but yourself over took it into his head to place him- 
self in ambush upon the stairs, to disturb a man in an intrigue, 
and to pull him back by the leg when he was half way up to 
his mistress’s chamber? Yet did not you use your friend the 
Duke of Buckingham in this manner, when he was stealing at 

night to although you were not in the least his rival ? 

How many spies did not you send out after d’Olonne ?^ How 
many tricks, frauds, and persecutions did you not pra(;tise 
for the Countess do Fiesque,®^ who perhaps might have been 
constant to you, if you had not yourself forced her to bo 
otherwise ? But, to conclude, for the enumeration of your 
iniquities would be endless, give mo leave to ask you, how 
you came hero ? Are not we obliged to that same evil genius 
of yours, which rashly insjnred you to intermeddle oven in 
the gallantries of your prince ? Shew some discretion then 
on this imint here, I beseech you; all the beauties of the court 
are already engaged ; and however docile the English may 
be with respect to their wives, they can by no means hear the 
inconstancy of their mistresses, nor patiently suffer the advan • 
tages of a rival : suffer them, therefore, to remain in tran- 
quillity, and do not gain their ill-will for no purpose. 

You certainly will meet with no success with such as are 
unmarried : honourable views, and good landed property, are 
required here ; and you possess os much of the one as the 
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other. Every country has its customs : in Holland, unmar- 
ried ladies are of easy access, and of tender dispositions ; but 
as soon as ever they are married, they become like so many 
Lucretius : in France, the women are great coquettes before 
marriage, and still more so afterwards ; but here it is a miracle 
if a young lady yields to any proposal but that of matrimony ; 
aud I. do not believe you yet so destitute of grace as to think 
of that.** 

Sucli were Saiut Evremond's lectures ; but they were all 
to no purpose : the Chevalier de Grammont only attended to 
tliem for his amusement ; and though he was sensible of the 
truth they contained, ho paid little regard to them : in fact, 
being weary of the favours of fortune, ho had just resolved to 
pursue those of love. 

Mrs, Middleton was the first whom ho attacked : she was 
one of the handsomest women in town, though then little 
known at court : so much of the coquette as to discourage no 
one ; and so great was her desire of appearing magnificently, 
that she was ambitious to vie with those of the greatest for- 
tunes, though unable to support the expense. All this 
suited the Chevalier do Grammont ; therefore, without tri- 
lling away his tinio in useless ceremonies, ho applied to her 
porter for admittance, and chose one of her lovers for his con- 
fidant. 

This lover, who was not deficient in wit, was at that time 
a Mr. Jones, afterwards Earl of Uanelagh what engaged 
him to servo the Chevalier do Grammont, was to traverse 
the designs of a most dangerous rival, and to relieve himself 
from an expense which began to lie too heavy upon him. In 
both respects the Chevalier answered his purpose. 

Immediately spies were placed, letters and presents flow 
about : ho was received as well ns ho could wish : ho w’as per- 
mitted to ogle : he was oven ogled again ; but this was all : 

I 2 
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lie found that the fair one was very willing to accept, but 
was tardy in making returns. This induced him, without 
ginng up his pretensions to her, to seek his fortune else- 
where. 

Among the queen’s maids of honour, there was one called 
AVarmestre;®^ she was a beauty very different from the other. 
Mrs. Middleton®® was well made, fair, and delicate ; but had 
in her behaviour and discourse something precise and affected. 
The indolent languishing airs she gave herself did not please 
every body : people grew weary of those sentiments of deli- 
cacy, which she endeavoured to explain without understand- 
ing them herself; and instead of entertaining sho became 
tiresome. In these attempts sho gave herself so much trou- 
ble, that she made the company uneasy, and her ambition to 
pass for a wit, only established her the reputation of being 
tiresome, which lasted much longer than her beauty. 

Miss Wannestre was brown : she had no shape at all, and 
jtill less air ; but she had a very lively complexion, very 
sparkling eyes, tempting looks, which spared nothing that 
might engage a lover, and promised every thing which could 
preserve him. In the end, it very plainly appeared that 
her consent went along with her eyes to the last degree of 
indiscretion. 

It was between these two goddesses that the inclinations of 
the Chevalier de Grammont stood wavering, and between 
whom his presents were divided. Perfumed gloves, pocket 
looking-glasses, elegant boxes, apricot paste, essences, and 
other small wares of love, arrived every week from Paris, 
with some new suit for himself ; but, with regard to more 
solid presents, such as ear-rings, diamonds, brilliants, and 
bright guineas, all this was to be met with of the best sort in 
London, and the ladies were as well pleased with them as if 
they had been brought from abroad. 
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Miss Stewart’s^ beauty began at this time to be celebrated. 
The Countess of Castlemaine perceived that the king paid 
attention to her; but, instead of being alarmed at it, she 
favonred, as far as she was able, this new inclination, whether 
from an indiscretion common to all those who think themselves 
superior to the rest of mankind, or whether she designed, by 
this ^time, to divert the king's attention from the commerce 
which she held with Jermyn. Sbe was not satisfied with 
appearing without any degree of uneasiness at a preference 
which all the court began to remark : she even affected to 
make Miss Stewart her favourite, and invited her to all the 
entertainments she made for the king ; and, in confidence of 
her own charms, with the greatest indiscretion, she often kppt 
her to sleep. The king, who seldom neglected to visit the 
countess before she rose, seldom failed likewise to find Miss 
Stewart in bed with her. The most indifferent objects have 
charms in a new attachment : however, the imprudent coun- 
tess was not jealous of this rival's appearing with her, in such 
a situation, being confident, that whenever she thought fit, she 
could triumph over all the advantages which these opportu- 
nities could afford Miss Stewart ; but she was quite mistaken. 

The Chevalier de Qrammont took notice of this conduct, 
without being able to comprehend it ; but, as he was attentive 
to the inclinations of the king, he began to make his court to 
him by enhancing the merit of this new mistreea. Her figure 
was more showy than engaging : it was hardly poaflible for a 
woman to have less wit, or more beauty : all her features 
were fine and regular ; but her shape was not good : yet she 
was slender, straight enough, and taller than the generality 
of women : she was very graceful, danced well, and spoke 
French better than her mother tongue : she was well bred, 
and possessed, in perfection, that air of dress which is so 
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much admired, and which cannot be attained, unless it be 
taken when young, in France. While her charms were 
gaining ground in the king’s heart, the Countess of Castle- 
maine amused herself in the gratification of all her caprices. 

Mrs. Hyde was one of the first of the beauties who were 
prejudiced with a blind prepossession in favour of Jenn 3 m : 
she had just married a man whom she loved : by this marriage 
she became sister-in-law to the duchess, brilliant by her own 
native lustre, and full of pleasantry and wit. However, she 
was of opinion, that so long as she was not talked of on ac- 
count of Jermyn, all her other advantages would avail nothing 
for her glory : it was, therefore, to receive this finishing 
stroke, that she resolved to throw herself into his arms. 

She was of a middle size, had a skin of a dazzling white- 
ness, fine hands, and a foot 6uq)risingly beautiful, even in 
England : long custom had given such a languishing tender- 
ness to her looks, that she never opened her eyes but like a 
Chinese ; and, when she ogled, one would have thought she 
was doing something else. 

Jermyn accepted of her at first ; but, being soon puzzled 
what to do with her, be thought it best to sacrifice her to 
Lady Castlemaine. The sacrifice was far from being dis- 
pleasing to her ; it was much to her glory to have carried off 
Jermyn from so many competitors ; but this was of no con- 
sequence in the end. 

Jacob Hall, the famous rope-dancer,^* was at that time in 
TOgne in London ; his strength and agility charmed the pub- 
lic, even to a wish to know wliat he was in private ; for he 
appeared, in bis tumbling dress, to be quite of a different 
make, and to have limbs very different from the fortunate 
Jermyn. The tumbler did not deceive Lady Castlemaine's 
expectations, if report may be believed ; and as w^ intimated 
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in many a song, much moro to the honour of the rope-dancer 
than of the countess ; but she despised all these rumours, and 
only appeared still more handsome. 

AYhile satire thus found employment at her cost, there were 
continual contests for the favours of another beauty, who was 
not much more niggardly in that way than herself : this was 
the Countess of Shrewsbury. 

The Earl of Arran, who had been one of her first admirers, 
was not one of the last to desert her ; this beauty, less famous 
for her conquests, than for the misfortunes she occasioned, 
placed her greatest merits in being more capricious than any 
other. As no person could boast of being the only one in 
her favour ; so no person could complain of having been ill 
received. 

Jermyn was displeased that she had made no advances to 
him, without considering that she had no leisure for it ; his 
pride was offended ; but the attempt which he made to take 
her from the rest of her lovers was very ill advised. 

Thomas Howard, brother to the Earl of Carlisle,^^ was one 
of them : there was not a braver, nor a more genteel man, in 
England ; and though he was of a modest demeanour, and his 
manners appeared gentle and pacific, no person was more 
spirited, nor more passionate. Lady Shrewsbury, inconside- 
rately returning the first ogles of the invincible Jermyn, did 
not at all make herself more agreeable to Howard : that, 
however, she paid little attention to ; yet^ as she designed to 
keep fair with him, she consented to accept an entertainment 
which he had often proposed, and which she durst no longer 
refuse. A place of amusement, called Spring Garden, was 
fixed upon for the scene of this entertainment. 

As soon as the party was settled, Jermyn was privately 
informed of it. Howud had a company in the regiment of 
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guards, and one of the soldiers of his company played pretty 
well on the bagpipes : this soldier was therefore at the en- 
tertainment. Jermyn was at the garden, as by chance ; and, 
pa£fed up with his former successes, he trusted to his yictori- 
ous air for accomplishing this last enterprise : he no sooner 
appeared on the walks, than her ladyship shewed herself upon 
the balcony. 

I know not how she stood affected to her hero ; but Howard 
did not fancy him much : this did not prevent his coming up 
stairs, upon the first sign she made to him ; and not content 
with acting the petty tyrant, at an entertainment not made 
for himself, no sooner had he gained the soft looks of the fair 
ono, than he exhausted all his common place, and all his stock 
of low irony, in railing at the entertainment, and ridiculing 
the music. 

Howard possessed but little raillery, and still less patience : 
three times was the banquet on the point of being stained with 
blood ; but three times did he suppress his natural impetuosity, 
in order to satisfy his resentment elsewhere with greater 
freedom. 

Jermyn, without paying the least attention to bis ill-hnmour, 
pursued his point, continued talking to Lady Shrewsbury, and 
did not leave her until the repast was ended. 

He went to bed, proud of this triumph, and was waked 
next morning by a challenge : he took, for his second, Giles 
Rawlings, a man of intrigue, and a deep player. Howard 
took Dillon, who was dexterous and brave, much of a gentle- 
man, and, unfortunately, an intimate friend to Rawlings. 

In this duel fortune did not side with the votaries of love : 
poor Rawlings was left stone dead; and Jermyn, having 
received three wounds, was carried to his uncle’s, with very 
little signs of life. 
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While the report of this event engaged the courtiers accord* 
ing to their several interests, the Chevalier de Grammont was 
informed by Jones, his friend, his confidant, and his rival, 
that there was another gentleman very attentive to Mrs. Mid- 
dleton. This was Montagu, no very dangerous rival on 
account of his person, but very much to be feared for his 
assiduity, the acuteness of his wit, and for some other talents, 
which are of importance, when a man is once permitted to 
display them. 

There needed not half so much to bring into action all 
the Chevalier's vivacity, in point of competition: vexation 
awakened in him whatever expedients the desire of revenge, 
malice, and experience could suggest, for troubling the designs 
of a rival, and tormenting a mistress. His first intention was 
to return her letters, and demand his presents, before he began 
to teaze her ; but, rejecting this project, as too weak a revenge 
for the injustice done him, he was upon the point of conspiring 
the destruction of poor Mrs. Middleton, when, by accident, he 
met with Miss Hamilton. From this moment ended all his 
resentment against Mrs. Middleton, and all his attachment to 
Miss Warmestre : no longer was he inconstant: no longer 
were his wishes fluctuating : this object fixed them all ; and, 
of all his former habits, none remained, except uneasiness and 
jealousy. 

Here his first care was to please ; but he very plainly saw, 
that to succeed, he must act quite in a different manner to 
that which he had been accustomed to. 

The family of the Hamiltons, being very numerous, lived 
in a large and commodious house near the court: the Duke 
of Ormond's family was continually with them ; and here 
persons of the greatest distinction in London constantly met : 
the Chevalier de Grammont was here received in a manner 
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agreeable to his merit and quality, and was astonished that he 
had spent so much time in other places ; for, after having 
made this acquaintance, he was desirous of no other. 

. All the world agreed, that Miss Hamilton was worthy of 
the most ardent and sincere aflection : nobody could boast a 
nobler birth, nothing was more chacming than her person. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Chevalier cle Grammont, never satisfied in his amours, 
was fortunate without being beloved, and became jealous with- 
out having an attachment. 

Mrs. Middleton, as we have said, was going to experience 
what methods he could invent to torment, after having expe- 
rienced his powers of pleasing. 

Ho went in search of her to the queen's drawing-room, 
where there w’as a ball ; there she was ; but fortunately for 
her, Miss Hamilton was there likewise. It had so happened, 
that of all the beautiful women at court, this was the lady 
whom ho had least seen, and whom he had heard most com- 
mended : this, therefore, was the first time that he had a close 
view of her, and he soon found that ho had seen nothing at 
court before this instant : he asked her some questions, to 
which she replied : as long as she was dancing, his eyes were 
fixed upon her ; and from this time he no longer resented 
Mrs. Middleton's conduct. Miss Hamilton was at the happy 
age when the charms of the fair sex begin to bloom : she had 
the finest shape, the loveliest neck, and most beautiful arms 
iu the world : she was majestic and graceful in all her move- 
ments ; and she was the original after which all the ladies 
copied in their taste and air of dress. Her forehead was 
open, white, and smooth : her hair was well set, and fell with 
ease into that natural order which it is so difficult to imitate. 
Her complexion was possessed of a certain freshness, not to 
be equalled by borrowed colours : her eyes were not large, 
but they were lively, and capable of expressing whatever she 
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pleased : her mouth was full of graces, and her contour un- 
commonly perfect: nor was her nose, which was small, deli- 
cate, and turned up, the least ornament of so lovely a face. 
In fine, her air, her carriage, and the numberless graces dis- 
persed over her whole person, made the Chevalier de Gram- 
inont not doubt, but that she was. possessed of every other 
qualification. Her mind was a proper companion for such a 
form : she did not endeavour to shine in conversation by those 
sprightly sallies which only puzzle; and with still greater 
care she avoided that affected solemnity in her discourse, 
which produces stupidity ; but, without any eagerness to talk, 
she just said what she ought, and no more. She had an admi- 
rable discernment in distinguishing between solid and false 
wit; and far from making an ostentatious display of her abi- 
lities, she was reserved, though very just in her decisions : 
her sentiments were always noble, and even lofty to the 
highest extent, when there was occasion : nevertheless, she 
was less prepossessed with her own merit than is usually the 
case with those who have so much. Formed, as we have 
described, she could not fail of commanding love ; but so far 
was she from courting it, that she was scrupulously nice with 
respect to those whose merit might entitle them to fonn anj 
pretensions to her. 

The more the Chevalier de Grammont was convinced of 
these truths, the more did he endeavour to please and engage 
her in his turn : his entertaining wit, his conversation, lively, 
easy, and always distinguished by novelty, constantly gained 
him attention ; but he was much embarrassed to find that pre- 
sents, which so easily made their way in his former method 
of courtship, were no longer proper in the mode which, for 
the future, he was obliged to pursue. 

He had an old valet-de-chambre, called Termes, a bold 
thief, and a still more impudent liar ; he used to send this 
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man from London every week, on the commissions we have 
before mentioned ; but after the disgrace of Mrs. Middleton, 
and tho adventure of Miss Warmestre, Mr. Tcrmes was only 
employed in bringing his master s clothes from Paris, and he 
did not always acquit himself with the greatest fidelity in that 
employment, as will appear hereafter. 

The queen was a woman of sense, and used all her endea- 
vours to please the king, by that kind obliging behaviour 
which her affection made natural to her : she was particularly 
attentive in promoting every sort of pleasure and amusement, 
especially such as she could be present at herself. 

She had contrived, for this purpose, a splendid masquerade, 
whore those, whom she appointed to dance, had to lepre- 
.'«ent different nations : she allowed some time for prepara- 
tion, during which we may suppose, the tailors, the mantua- 
makers, and embroiderers were not idle : nor were the beau- 
ties, who wore to bo there, less anxiously employed ; however. 
Miss Hamilton found time enough to invent two or three 
little tricks, in a conjuncture so favourable, for turning into 
ridicule tho vain fools of the court. There were two who were 
very eminently such : the one was Lady Muskerry,^^ who had 
married her cousin-german ; and the other a maid of honour 
to the duchess, called Blague.^ 

The first, whose husband most assuredly never married her 
for beauty, was made like tho generality of rich heiresses, to 
whom just nature seems sparing of her gifts, in proportion as 
they are loaded with those of fortune : she had the shape of a 
woman big with child, without being so ; but had a very 
good reason for limping ; for, of two legs uncommonly short, 
one was much shorter than the other ; a face suitable to this 
description gave the finishing stroke to this disagreeable 
figure. 

Miss Blague was another species of ridicule : her shape was 
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neither good nor bad : her countenance bore the appearance 
of the greatest insipidity, and her complexion was the same 
all over; with two little hollow eyes, adorned with white eye- 
lashes, as long as one's finger. With these attractions she 
placed herself in ambuscade to surprise unwary hearts ; but 
she might have done so in vain, had it not been for the arriFal 
of the Marquis de 13risacier. Heaven seemed to have made 
them for each other : he had in his person and manners every 
requisite to dazzle a creature of her character: he talked 
eternally, without saying any thing, and in his dress ex- 
ceeded the most extravagant fashions. Miss Blague believed 
that all tliis finery was on her account ; and the marquis be- 
lieved tliat her long eyelashes had never taken aim at any 
but himself ; every body jKjrceived their inclination for each 
other: but they had only conversed by mute interpreters, 
when Miss Hamilton took it into her head to intermeddle in 
their affairs. 

She was willing to do every thing in order, and therefore 
began with her cousin Muskerry, on account of her rank. 
Her two darling foibles were dress and dancing. IMagni li- 
cence of dress was intolerable with her figure ; and though 
her dancing was still more insujiportable, she never missed a 
ball at court : and the queen had so much complaisance for 
the public, as always to make her dance ; hut it was impos- 
sible to give her a part in an entertainment so important and 
splendid as this masquerade; however, sho was dying with 
impatience for the orders she expected. 

It was in consequence of this impatience, of which Miss 
Hamilton was informed, that she founded the design of divert- 
ing herself at the expense of this silly woman. The queen 
sent notes to those whom she appointed to be present, and 
described the manner in which they were to be dressed. Miss 
Hamilton wrote a note exactly in the same manner to Lady 
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Muakerry, with directions for her to bo dressed in the Baby- 
lonian fashion. 

She assembled her counsel to advise about the means of 
sending it ; this cabinet was composed of one of her brothers 
and a sister, who were glad to divert themselves at the ex- 
pense of those who deserved it. After having consulted some 
time, they at last resolved upon a mode of conveying it into 
her own hands. Lord Muskerry was just going out, Avhen 
she received it : he was a man of honour, rather serious, very 
severe, and a mortal enemy to ridicule. Ilis wife’s deformity 
was not so intolerable to him, os the ridiculous figure she 
made upon all occasions, lie thought that ho was safe in the 
present case, not believing that the queen would spoil her 
masquerade by naming Lady Muskerry as ono of the dancers ; 
nevertheless, as he was acquainted with the passion his wife 
had to expose herself in public, by her dress and dancing, he 
had just been advising her very seriously to content herself 
with being a spectator of this entertainment, even though the 
queen should have the cruelty to engage her in it : he then 
took the liberty to shew her what little similarity there was 
between her figure, and that of persons to whom dancing and 
magnificence in dress were allowable. His sermon concluded 
at last, by an express prohibition to solicit a place at this en- 
tertainment, which they had no thoughts of giving her; but 
far from taking his advice in good part, she imagined that he 
was the only person who had prevented the queen from doing 
her an honour she so ardently desired ; and as soon as he was 
gone out, her design was to go and throw herself at her Ma- 
jesty’s feet to demand justice. She was in this very dispo- 
sition when she received the billet ; three times did she kiss 
it, and without regarding her husband’s injunctions, she im- 
mediately got into her coach in order to get information of the 
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merchants who traded to the Levant, in what manner the 
I^ies of quality dressed in Babylon. 

The plot laid for Miss Blague was of a different kind : she 
had such faith in her charms, and was so confident of their 
effects, that she could believe any thing. Brisacier, whom 
she looked upon as desperately smitten, bad wit, which he 
set off with common-place talk, and with little sonnets : he 
sung out of tune most methodically, and was continually 
exerting one or other of these happy talents : the Duke of 
Buckingham did all he could to 8|>oil him, by the praises 
be bestowed both upon his voice and upon his wit. 

Miss Blague, who hardly understood a word of French, 
regulated herself upon the duke’s authority, in admiring the 
one and the other. It was remarked, that all the words 
which he sung to her were in praise of fair women, and that 
always taking this to herself, she cast down her eyes in 
acknowledgment and consciousness. It was upon these 
observations they resolved to make a jest of her, the first 
opportunity. 

While these little projects were forming, the king, who 
always wished to oblige the Chevalier de Grammont, asked 
him if he would make one at the masquerade, on condition of 
being Miss Hamilton’s partner ? lie did not pretend to dance 
Bufficiently well for an occasion like the present ; yet he was 
far from refusing the offer: “Sire,” said he, “of all the 
fiavonrs you have been pleased to shew me, since my arrival, 
I feel this more sensibly than any other ; and to convince you 
of my gralitude, I promise you all the good offices in my 
power with Miss Stewart.” He said this, because they had 
just given her an apartment separate from the rest of the 
maids of honour, which made the courtiers begin to pay 
respect to her. The king was very well pleased at this 
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pleasantry, and having thanked him for so necessary an offer ; 
“Monsieur le Chevalier,” said he, “in what style do you 
intend to dress yourself for the ball ? I leave you the choice 
of all countries.” “ If so,” said the Chevalier, “ I will dress 
after the French manner, in order to disguise myself; for 
they already do me the honour to take me for an Englishman 
in your city of London. Had it not been for this, I should 
have wished to have appeared as a Roman ; but for fear of 
embroiling myself with Prince Rupert,^® who so warmly 
espouses the interests of Alexander against Lord Thaiiet,’® 
who <leclares himself for Cmsar, I dare no longer think of 
assuming the hero ; nevertheless, though I may dance awk- 
w ardly, yet, by observing the tunc, and with a little alert- 
ness, I hope to come off pretty well ; besides, Miss Hamilton 
will ttike care that too much attention shall not be paid to 
me. As for my dress, I shall send Termes off to-morrow 
morning ; and if I do not shew you at his return the most 
splendid habit you have ever seen, look upon mine as the most 
disgraced nation in your masquerade.” 

Termes set out with ample instructions, on the subject of 
his journey ; and his master redoubling his impatience on an 
occasion like the present, before the courier could be landed, 
began to count the minutes in expectation of his return : thus 
was he employed, until the very eve of the ball ; and that 
was the day that Miss Hamilton and her little society had 
fixed for the execution of thoir project. 

Martial gloves were then very much in fashion : she had 
by chance several pairs of them: she sent one to Miss 
Blague, accompanied with four yards of yellow riband, the 
palest she could find, to which she added this note • 

“You were the other day more charming than all the fair 
women in the world : you looked yesterday still more fair 
than you did the day before : if you go on, what will become 
K 
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of my heart ? But it is a long time since that has been a 
prey to your pretty little young mid boars eyes.^ Shall 
you be at the masquerade to-morrow ? But can there bo any 
charms at an entertainment at which you are not present ? 
It does not signify : I shall know you in whatever disguise 
you may be : but I shall be better informed of my fate by the 
present I send you ; you will wear knots of this ril>and in 
your hair ; and these gloves will kiss the most beautiful 
hands in the universe/' 

This billet, with the present, were delivered to Miss 
Blague, with the same success as the other had been conveyed 
to Lady Muskerry. Miss Hamilton had just received an 
account of it, when the latter came to pay her a visit : some- 
thing seemed to possess her thoughts very much ; when, 
having staid some time, her cousin desired her to walk into 
her cabinet. As soon as they were there : 1 desire your 

.secrecy for what 1 am going to tell you," said Lady Mus- 
kerry. “ Do not you wonder what strange creatures men 
are t Do not trust to them, my dear cousin : my Lord 
Muskerry, who, before our marriage, could have passed whole 
days and nights in seeing me dance, thinks pro{)er now to 
forbid me <laneing, and says it does not become me. This is 
not all : he has so often rung in my ears the subject of this 
masquerade, that I am obliged to hide from him the honour 
the queen has done me, in inviting me to it. However, 1 
am surprised 1 am not informed who is to be my partner : 
but if you knew what a plague it is, to find out, in this 
cursed town, in what manner the people of Babylon dress, 
you would pity me for what 1 have suffered since the time 1 
have been appointed : besides, the cost which it puts me to 
is beyond all inuigination." 

Here it was that Miss Hamilton's inclination to laugh, 
which had increased in proportion as she endeavoured to 
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BupprosB it, at length overcame her, and broke out in an 
immoderate fit. Lady Muskerry took it in good humour, 
not doubting but that it was the fantastical conduct of her 
husband that she was laughing at. Miss Hamilton told her, 
that all husbands were much the same, and that one ought 
not to be concerned at their whims ; that she did not know 
who was to be her partner at the masquerade ; but that, as 
she was named, the gentleman named with her would cer- 
tainly not fail to attend her ; although she could not com- 
prehend why he had not yet declared himself, unless he like- 
wise had some fantastical spouse, who had forbid him to 
dance. 

This conversation being finished. Lady Muskerry went 
awliy in great haste, to endeavour to learn some news of her 
partner. Those who were accomplices in the plot were 
laughing very heartily at this visit, when Lord Muskerry 
paid them one in his turn, and taking Miss Hamilton aside : 
“Duyou know,’* said he, ‘‘whether there is to be any ball 
in the city to-morrow ?” “ No," said she ; “ but why do 

yo/j ask ? ’’ “ Because," said lie, “ I am informed that my wife 
is making great preparations of dress. 1 know very well she 
is not to be at the masquerade : that I have taken care of ; 
but as the devil is in her for dancing, I am very much afraul 
that she will be affording some fresh subject for ridicule, not- 
withstanding all my precautions : however, if it was amongst 
the citizens, at some private party, 1 shonld not much 
mind it." 

They satisfied him as well as they could, and having dis- 
missed him, under pretence of a thousand things they had to 
prepare for the next day, Miss Hamilton thought herself at 
liberty for that morning, when in came Miss Price, one of 
the maids of honour to tlie duchess. This was just what 
she was wishing for : this lady and Miss Blague had been 

K 2 
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at variance some time, on account of Duncan,^ whom Miss 
Price had drawn a^^ay from the other; and hatred still sub 
listed between those two divinities. 

Though the maids of lionour were not nominated for the 
inas(]uerade, yet they were to assist at it : and consequently 
were to neglect nothing to set themselves off to advantage. 
Miss Hamilton had still another pair of gloves of the same 
sort as those she had sent to Miss Blague, which she made 
a present of to her rival, with a few knots of the same 
riband, which appeared to have been made on purpose for her, 
brown as she was. Miss Price returned her a thousand 
thanks, and promised to do herself the honour of wearing 
them at the ball. “ You will oblige me if you do," 8ai«l 
Miss Hamilton, “but if you mention that such a trifle as 
this comes from me, I shall never forgive you ; hut," con- 
tinued she, “ do not go and rob poor Miss Blague of the 
Marquis Brisacier, as you already have of Duncan : I know 
very well that it is wholly in your power : you have wit : 
you speak French; and were he once to converse with you 
ever so little, tho other could have no pretensions to him." 
This was enough: Miss Blague was only ridiculous and 
coquettish : Miss Price was ridiculous, coquettish, and some- 
tbiog else besides. 

The day being come, tbe court, more splendid than ever, 
exhibited all its magniflcence at this masquerade. The com- 
pany were all met except the Chevalier do Grammont : every- 
body was astonished that he should be one of tho last at such 
a time, as his readiness was so remarkable on every occasion ; 
but they were still more surprised, to see him at length appear 
in an ordinary court-dress, which he had worn before. The 
thing was preposterous on such an occasion, and very extra- 
ordinary with respect to him : in vain had ho the finest point- 
lace, with the largest and best powdered peruke imaginable : 
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Ills dress, magnificent enough for any other purpose, was not 
at all proper for this entertainment. 

I’he king immediately took notice of it : “ ChevaHer,” said 
ho, “ Tcrincs is not arrived then?** “Pardon me, Sire,'* 
s;iid ho, “God be thanked!** “Why God be thanked?’* 
said the king ; “ has any thing happened to him on the 
road ?** “ Sire," said the Chevalier do Grammont, “ this is 

the history of my dress, and of Termes, my messenger. ' At 
these words the ball, ready to begin, was suspended: the 
dancers making a circle around the Chevalier de Grammont, 
he continued his story in the following manner : 

“It is now two days since this fellow ought to have been 
here, according to my orders and his protestations : you may 
judge of my impatience all this day, when I found he did not 
come ; at last, after I had heartily cursed him, about an hour 
ago ho arrived, splashed all over from head to foot, booted up 
to the waist, and looking as if ho had been excommunicated : 
‘ Very well, Mr. Scoundrel,* said I, ‘ this is just like you ; you 
must bo waited for to the very last minute, and it is a miracle 
that you are arrived at all.* ‘ Y os, faith,’ said he, ‘ it is a miracle. 
You are always grumbling : I had the finest suit in the w^orld 
made for you, which the Duke do Guise himself was at the 
trouble of ordering.’ ‘ Give it me, then, scoundrel,' said I. 
‘ Sir,* said he, ‘ if I did not employ a dozen embroiderers upon 
it, who dill nothing but work day and night, I am a rascal : 
I never left them one moruent.* * And where is it, traitor ? ’ 
said I : ‘ do not stand here prating, while I should be dress- 
ing.' * I had,’ continued he, * packed it up, made it tight, and 
folded it in such a manner that all the rain in the world could 
never have been able to reach it; and 1 rid post, day and 
night, knowing your impatience, and that you were not to be 

trifled with.’ ‘ But where is it ? * said I. ‘ Lost, Sir/ said 

he, clasping his hands. ‘ How I lost,' said I, in surprise. * Yes, 
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lost, perished, swallowed up : what can I say more ? ’ ‘ “What, 

was the packet-boat cast away then ? ’ said I. ‘ Oh ! indeed, 
Sir, a great deal worse, as you shall see,' answered he : ‘I was 
within half a league of Calais yesterday morning, and I was 
resolved to go by the seaside, to make greater haste ; but, 
indeed they say very true, that nothing is like the highway; 
for I got into'li quicksand, where I sunk up to the chin/ ‘A 
quicksand,' said I, ‘near Calais?’ ‘Yes, Sir,* said he, ‘and 
such a quicksand, that, the devil take me, if they saw any 
thing but the top of my head when they pulled mo out : as for 
my horse, fifteen men could scarce get him out ; but the port- 
manteau, where I had unfortunately put your clothes, could 
never be found : it must be at least a league under-ground/ 

“This, Sire," continued the Chevalier de Grammont, “is 
the adventure, and the relation which this honest gentleman 
has given mo of it. I should certainly have killed him, but I 
was afraid of making Miss Hamilton wait, and I was desirous 
of giving your Majesty immediate advice of the quicksand, 
that your couriers may take care to avoid it.” 

The king was ready to split his sides with laughing, when 
the Chevalier de Grammont, resuming the discourse, “Apropos, 
Sire," said he, “ I had forgot to tell you, that to increase my ill 
humour, I was stoppetl, as I was getting out of ray chair, by 
the devil of a phantom in masquerade, who would by all means 
persuade mo, that the queen had commanded me to dance with 
her ; and, as I excused myself with the least rudeness possible, 
she charged me to find out who was to be her partner, and 
desired me to send him to her immediately : so that your Ma- 
jesty will do well to give orders about it ; for she has placed 
herself in ambush in a coach, to seize upon all those who pass 
throngh Whitehall. However, I must tell you, that it is 
worth while to see her dress ; for she must have at least sixty 
ells of ganze and silver tissue about her, not to mention a sort 
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of a pyramid upon her bead, adorned with a hundred thousand 
baubles." 

This last account surprised all the assembly, except those 
wlio had a share in the plot The queeu assured them that 
all she had appointed for the ball were present ; and the king, 
having paused some minutes : “ 1 bet," said ho, “ that it is the 
Duchess of Newcastle."® ‘‘And I," said Iiord Muskerry, 
coming up to Miss Hamilton, “ will bet it is another fool ; for 
I am very much mistaken if it is not my wife." 

The king was for sending to know who it was, and to bring 
her in : lA)rd Muskerry otfered himself for that service, for 
the reason already mentioned ; and it was very well he did so. 
M/ias Hamilton was not sorry for this, knowing very well that 
he was not mistaken in liia conjecture : the jest would have 
gone much farther than she intended, if the princess of Baby- 
lon had appeared in all her glory. 

The ball was not very well executed, if one may be allowed 
the expression, so long as they danced only slow dances ; and 
yet there were as good dancers, and as beautiful women in this 
assembly, as were to be found in the whole world : but as 
their number was not groat, they left the French, and went to 
country dances. When they had danced some time, the king 
thought fit to introduce his auxiliaries, to give the others a little 
respite : the queen's and the duchess's maids of honour were 
therefore called in to dance with the gentlemen. 

Then it was that they were at leisure to take notice of Miss 
Blague, and they found that the billet they had conveyed to 
her on the part of Brisaoier had its effect ; she was more yel- 
low than saffron : her hair was stuffed with the citroji-ooloured 
riband, which she had put there out of complaisance ; and, 
to inform Brisaoier of his fate, she raised often tc her head 
her victorious hands, adorned with the gloves we have before 
mentioned : but, if they were surprised to see her in a head«> 
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drees that made her look more wan than cv’cr, she was very 
differently surprise<l to see Miss Price partake with her in every 
particular of Brisacicr's present : her surprise soon turned to 
jealousy ; for her rival had not failed to join in conversation 
with him, on account of what had been insinuated to her the 
evening before ; nor did Brisacicr fail to return her first ad- 
vancej?, without paying the least attention to the fair Blague, 
nor to the signs which she was tormenting herself to make 
him, to infitrm him of his happy destiny. 

Miss Price was short and thick, and consequently no 
dancer ; the Duke of Buckingham, who brought Brisacicr 
forward as often as he could, came to desire him, on the part 
of the king, to dance with Miss Blague, without knowing 
what was tl}en passing in this nymph s heart : Brisacicr ex- 
cused himself, on account of the contempt that he had for 
country dances : Miss Blague thought that it was herself that 
he despised; and, seeing that he was engaged in conversation 
with her mortal enemy, she began to dance, without knowing 
what she was doing. Though her indignation and jealousy 
were sufficiently remarkable to divert the court, none but 
Miss Hamilton and her accomplices understood the joke per- 
fectly : their pleasure was quite complete ; for Lord Mus- 
kerry returned, still more confounded at the vision, of which 
the Chevalier de Grammont had given the description : he 
acquainted Miss Hamilton, that it was Lady Muskerry her- 
self, a thousand times more ridiculous than she had ever been 
before, and that he had had an immense trouble to get her 
home, and place a sentry at her chamber door. 

The reader may think, perhaps, that we have dwelt too 
long on these trifling incidents ; perhaps he may be right : wo 
will, therefore, pass to others. 

Eveiy thing favoured the Chevalier de Grammont in the 
new passion which he entertained; he was not, however, 
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without rivals ; but, what is a great deal more extraordinary, 
he was without uneasiness ; he was acquainted with their un- 
derstandings, and no stranger to Miss Hamiltons way of 
thinking. 

Among her lovers, the most considerable, though the least 
professedly so, was the Duke of York : it was in vain for 
him to couccal it, the court was too well acquainted with his 
character to doubt of his inclinations for her : be did not think 
it proper to declare such sentiments as were not fit for Miss 
Hamilton to hear ; but he talked to her as much as he could, 
and ogled her with great assiduity. As hunting was his 
favourite diversion, that sport employed him one part of the 
<lay, and ho came home generally much fatigued; but Miss 
Hamilton’s presence revived him, w^hen ho found her cither 
with the queen or the duchess; there it was that, not daring 
to tell her of what lay heavy on his heart, he entertained her 
with what ho had in his head ; telling her miracles of the 
cunning of foxes and the mettle of horses ; giving her accounts 
of broken legs and arms, dislocated shoulders, and other curi- 
ous and entertaining adventures ; after which, his eyes told 
her the rest, till such time as sleep interrupted their conver- 
sation ; for these tender interpreters could not help sometimes 
composing themselves in the midst of their ogling. 

The duchess was not at ail alarmed at a passion which her 
rival was far from thinking sincere, and with which she used 
to divort herself, as far as respect would admit her : on the 
contrary, as her highness had an afiTection and esteem for Miss 
Hamilton, she never treated her more graciously than on the 
present occasion. 

The two Russells, uncle ^ and nephew,® were two other of 
the Chevalier de Grammont*s rivals : the uncle was full seven- 
ty, and had distinguished himself by his courage and fidelity 
in the civil wars : his passions and intentions, with regard to 
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Miss HamiltoD, appeared both at once ; but his magnificence 
only appeared by halves in those gallantries which love in- 
spires. It was not long since the fashion of high-crowned 
hats had been left off, in order to full into the other extreme : 
old Russell, amazed at so terrible a change, resolved to keep a 
medium, which made him remarkable r he was still more so, 
by his constancy for cut doublets, which he supported a long 
time after they had been universally suppressed ; but, what 
was more surprising than all, was a certain mixture of avarice 
and liberality, constantly at war with each other, over since 
he had entered the lists with love. 

His nephew was only of a younger brother s family, but 
was considered as his uncle’s heir ; and though he was under 
the necessity of attending to bis uncle for an establishment, 
and still more so of humouring him, in order to get his estate, 
he could not avoid his fate. Mrs. Middleton shewed him a 
sufficient degree of preference ; but her favours could not 
secure him from the charms of Miss Hamilton : his person 
would have had nothing disagreeable in it, If ho had but left 
it to nature ; but he was formed in all his actions, and silent 
even to stupidity ; and yet rather more tiresome when ho did 
speak. 

The Chevalier de Grammoni, very much at his ease in all 
these com[>etition8, engaged himself more and more in his 
passion, without forming other designs, or oonceiving other 
hopes, than to render himself agreeable : though his passion 
was openly declared, no person at court regarded it otherwise 
than as a habit of gallantry, which goes no farther than to do 
justice to merit. 

His monitor. Saint Evremond, was quite of a different 
opinion ; and finding, that, besides an immense increase of 
magnificence and assiduity, be regretted those hdurs which he 
bestowed on play ; that he no longer sought after those long 
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and agreeable conversations they used to have together ; and 
that this new attachment everywhere robbed him of himself. 

“ Monsieur lo Chevalier,” said he, “ methiuks that for some 
time you have left the town beauties and their lovers in per- 
fect repose : Mrs. Middleton makes fresh conquests with im- 
punity, and wears your presents, under your nose, without 
your taking the smallest notice : poor Miss Wamiestre has 
been very quietly brought to bed in the midst of the court, 
without your having even said a word about it : I foresaw it 
j)lain enough, Monsieur le Chevalier, you have got acquainted 
with Miss Hamilton, and, what has never before happened to 
you, you are really in love ; but let us consider a little what 
may bo the consequence. In the first place, then, 1 believe, 
you have not the least intention of seducing her : such is her 
birth and merit, that if you were in possession of the estate 
and title of your family, it might be excusable in you to offer 
j^oiirself upon honourable terms, however ridiculous marriage 
may be in general ; for, if you only wish for wit, prudence, 
and the treasures of beauty, you could not pay your addresses 
to a more proper person : but for you, who possess only a very 
moderate share of those of fortune, you cannot pay your ad- 
dresses more improperly. 

“ For your brother Toulongeon, whose disposition I am 
acquainted with, will not have the complaisance to die, to 
favour your pretensions : but suppose you had a competent 
fortune for you both, and that is supposing a good deal, are you 
acquainted* with the delicacy, not to say capriciousness, of this 
fair one about such an engagement ? Do you know that she 
has had the choice of the best matches in England ? The Duke 
of Richmond paid his addresses to her first ; but though he 
was in love with her, still he was mefeenary ; however, the 
king, observing that want of fortune was the only impediment 
to the match, took that article upon himself, ont of regard to 
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the Duke of Ormond, to the merit and birth of Miss Hamil- 
ton, and to her fathers services; but, resenting that a man 
who pretended to be in love should bargain like a merchant, 
and likewise reflecting upon his character in the world, she 
.did not think tliat being duchess of Richmond was a sufficient 
recompense for the danger that was to bo feared from a brute 
and a debauchee. 

“ Has not little Jenny n, notwithstanding his nncle's great 
estate and his own brilliant reputation, failed in his suit to 
tier ? And has she ever so much as vouchsafed to look at 
Henry Howard,** who is upon the point of being the first 
duke in England, and who is already in actual possession of 
all the estates of the house of Norfolk? 1 confess that he is a 
clown ; hut w'hat other lady in all England would not have 
dispensed with his stupidity, and his disagreeable person, to 
be the first duchess in the kingdom, with twenty-five thousand 
a year ? 

“To conclude; Lord Falmouth has told mo himself, that 
he has always looked upon her as the only acquisition want- 
ing to complete liis happiness; but that, even at the height of 
the splendour of his fortune, he never had had the assuranC/O 
to open his sentiments to her ; that ho cither felt in himself 
too much weakness, or too much pride, to bo satisfied with 
obtaining her solely by the persuasion of her relations ; and 
that, though the first refusals of the fair on such occasions are 
not much minded, he knew with what an air she had received 
the addresses of those whose persons she did not like. After 
this, Monsieur lo Chevalier, consider what method you intend 
to pursue ; for, if you are in love, the passion will still increase, 
and the greater the attachment, the lees capable will you be 
of making those serious reflections that are now in your 
power." 

“ My poor philosopher/’ answered the Chevalier do Oram- 
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luout, “ you understand Latin very well, you can mal<e good 
verges, you understand the course, and are acquainted with 
tl)c nature of the stars in the firmament ; hut, as for the lumi- 
naries of the terrestrial globe, you are utterly unacquainted 
yy ith them ; you have told me nothing about Miss Hamilton, 
but what the king told mo three days ago. That she has re- 
fuM’d the savages y(ju have mentioned is all in her favour : if 
she had admitted their addresses, I would have had nothing 
to say to her, though 1 love her to distraction. Attend now to 
what I am going to say ; I am resolved to marry her, and I 
w ill have my tutor Saint Evroinond himself to be the first man 
to commend me for it. As for an establishment, I shall make 
m^ peace with the king, and will solicit him to make her one 
of the ladies of the bedchamber to the queen ; this he will 
grant mo. Toulongeon®7 will die, without my assistance, and 
notw'ithstandiiig all his care; and Miss Hamilton will have 
SSemeat,®® with the Chevalier de Grammont, as an indemnifi- 
cation for the Norfolks and Richmonds. Now, have you 
any thing to advance against this project ? For I will bet you 
a hundred loiiis, that every thing will happen as I have 
foretold it." 

At this time the king's attachment to Miss Stewart was so 
public, that every person i)orceivcd, that if she was but pos- 
sessed of art, she might become as absolute a mistress over his 
conduct as she was over his heart. This was a fine oppor- 
tunity for those who had ( xperience and ambition. The Duke 
of Buckingham formed the design of governing her in order 
to ingratiate himself with the king ; God knows what a go- 
vernor he would have been, and what a head he was possessed 
of, to guide another ; however, ho was the properost man in 
the world to insinuate himself with Miss Stewart ; she was 
childish in her behaviour, and laughed at every thing, and her 
taste for frivolous amusements, though unaffected, was only 
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allowable in a girl about twelve or thirteen years old. A 
child, however, she was, in every other respect, except play- 
ing with a doll ; blind-man’s buff was her most favourite 
amusement ; she was building castles of cards, while the deep- 
est play was going on in her apartments, whore you saw her 
surrounded by eager courtiers, who handed her the cards, or 
young architects, who endeavoured to imitate her. 

She had, however, a passion for music, and had some taste 
for singing. The Duke of Buckingham, who built the dnost 
towers of cards imaginable, had an agreeable voice r slie had 
no aversion to scandal ; and the duke was both the father and 
the mother of scandal ; he made songs, and invented old 
women’s stories with which she was delighted ; but his j)arli- 
cular talent consisted in turning into ridicule whatever \^as 
ridiculous in other people, and in taking them off, oven in 
their presence, without their perceiving it. In short, he knew 
how to act all parts, with so much grace and pleasantry, that 
it was difficult to do without him, when he had a mind to 
make himself agreeable ; and lie made himself so necessary to 
Miss Stewart’s amusement, that she sent all over the town to 
seek for him, when he did not attend the king to her apart- 
ments. 

He was extremely handsome,^ and still thought himseli 
much more so than he really was ; although he had a great 
deal of discernment, yet his vanity made him mistake some 
civilities as intended for his person, which were only bestowed 
on his wit and drollery. In short, being seduced by too good 
an opinion of his own merit, he forgot his first project and bis 
Portogueae mistress, in order to pursue a fancy in wbicli he 
mistook himself ; for he no sooner began to act a serious part 
with Miss Stewart, than ho met with so severe a repulse, that 
he abandoned, at once, all bis designs upon her ; however, 
the familiarity she bad procured him with the king opened 
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the way to those favours to which he was afterwards ad- 
vanced. 

Lord Arlington®® took up the project which the Duke of 
Buckingham had abandoned, and endeavoured to gain posses- 
sion of the mind of the mistress, in order to govern the mas- 
ter. A man of greater merit and higher birth than himself 
might, ^ however, have been satisfied with the fortune he had 
already acquired, llis first negotiations wore during the 
treaty of the Pyrenees ; and though he was unsucceosful in 
his proceedings for his employer, yet he did not altogether 
lose his time ; for he perfectly acquired, in his exterior, the 
serious air and profound gravity of the Spaniards, and imi- 
tated pretty well their tardiness in business ; he hud a scar 
across his nose, which was covered by a long patch, or, rather, 
by a small plaster, in form of a lozenge. 

Scars in the face commonly give a man a certain fierce and 
martial air, which sets him oif to adviintngo ; but it was quite 
the contrary with him, and this remarkable plaster so well 
suited his mysterious looks, that it seemed an addition to his 
gravity and self-sufficiency. 

Arlington, under the mask of this compound countenance, 
where great earnestness passed for business, and impenetrable 
stupidity for secrecy, had given himself the character of a 
great politician ; and no one having leisuie to examine him, 
he was taken at his word, and had been made minister and 
secretary of state, upon the credit of his own importance. 

His ambition soaring still above these high stations, after 
having provided himself with a great number of fine maxims, 
and some historical anecdotes, he obtained an audience of Miss 
Stewart^ in order to display them ; at the same time offering 
her his most humble services, and best advice, to assist her in 
ooDduoting herself in the situation to which it had pleased 
God, and her virtue, to raise her. But he was only in the 
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preface of his speech, when she recollected that he was at the 
head of those whom the Duke of Buckingham used to 
mimic ; and as his presence and his language exactly r^vive<l 
the ridiculous ideas tliat had iR'cn given her of liim, sIjc 
could not forl)ear bursting out into a fit of laughter in hi> 
face, so much the more violent as she had for a long time 
struggled to suppress it. 

The minister was enraged : his pride became his post, and 
his punctilious holiaviour merited all the ridicule which coujd 
be attached to it: ho quitted her abruptly, with all the fine 
advice he had prepared for her, and was almost tcmj)tcd to 
carry it to La<ly Ciistlemainc, and to unite himself with her 
interests ; or immediately to quit the court party, and declaim 
freely in parliament against the grievances of the state, and 
particularly to propose an act to forbid the keeping of mis- 
tresses ; but bis prudence conquered his rcsentmentB ; and 
thinking only how to enjoy with pleasure the blessings of 
fortune, he bent to Holland for a wife, in order to complete 
his felicity.®* 

IIarailton®2 was, of all the courtiers, the best qualified to 
succeed in an enterprise in which the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Arlington had miscarried ; ho was thinking upon 
it ; but his natural coquetry traversed his intentions, and made 
him neglect the most advantageous prospects in tho world, 
in order unnecessarily to attend to the advances and allure- 
ments thrown out to him by the Countess of Chesterfield. 
This was one of tho most agreeable women in the world : 
she had a most exquisite shape, though she was not very tall: 
her complexion was extremely fair, with bH tho expressive 
charms of a bninotto : she had large blue eyes, very tempting 
and alluring : her manners wore engaging : her wit lively 
and amusing ; but her heart, ever open to tender Sentiments^ 
was neither scnipnlous in point of constancy, nor nice in 
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point of sincerity. She was daughter to the Duke of Or- 
mond,*® and Hamilton, being her cousin -german, they 
might be os much as they pleased in each other's company 
without l>eing particular ; but as soon as her eyes gave him 
some encouragement, be entertained no other tlioughts than 
how to please her, without considering her fickleness, or the 
obstacles ho had to encounter. His intention, which wo 
mentioned before, of establishing himself in the confidence 
of Miss Stewart, no longer occupied his thoughts; she now 
was of opinion that she was capable of being the mistress of 
her own conduct : sho had done all that was necessary to 
inflame the king's passions, without exposing her virtue by 
granting the lost favours ; but the eagerness of a passionate 
lover, blessed with favourable opportunities, is difficult to 
withstand, and still more difiScult to vanquish ; and Miss 
Stewart's virtue was almost exhausted, when the queen was 
attacked with a violent fever, which soon reduced her to 
extreme danger. 

Thou it was that Miss Stewart was greatly pleased with 
herself for the resistance sho had made, though she had paid 
dearly for it: a thousand flattering hopes of greatness and 
glory filled her heart, and the additional respect that was 
universally paid her contributed not a little to increase them. 
The queen was given over by her physicians;** the few 
Portuguese women, that had uot been sent back to their own 
country, filled the court with doleful cries ; and the good 
nature of the king was much affeoted with the situation in 
which he saw a princess, whom, though he did not love her, 
yet he greatly esteemed. She loved him tenderly, and 
thinking that it was the last time she should ever speak to 
him, sho told him, “ That the concern he shewed for her 
death was enough to make her quit life with regret ; but 

L 
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that not possessing charms sufficient to merit his tenderness, 
die bad at least the consolation in dying to give place to a 
consort, who might lie more worthy of it, and to whom heaven, 
perhaps, might grant a blessing that had been refused to 
her.” At these words, she bathed his hands with some tears, 
which he thought would be her last : he mingled his own 
with hers ; and without supposing she would take him at 
his word, he conjured her to live for his sake. She had 
i&vcr yet disobeyed him ; and, however dangerous sudden 
impulses may be, when one is between life and death, this 
transport of joy, which might have proved fatal to her, 
saved her life, and the king' s wonderful tenderness had an 
effect, for which every person did not thank heaven in the 
same manner. 

Jermyn had now for some time been recovered of his 
wounds : however, Lady Costlemaine, finding his health in 
as deplorable a condition as ever, resolved to regain the king’s 
heart, but .in vain : fur notwithstanding the softness of her 
tears, and the violence of her passions, Miss Stewart wholly 
possessed it. During this period the court was variously 
entertained : sometimes there were promenades, and at others 
the court beauties sallied out on horseback, and to make 
attacks with their charms and graces, sometimes successfully, 
sometimes otherwise, but always to the best of their abilities : 
at other seasons there were such shows on the river, as the 
city of London alone can afford. 

The Thames washes the sides of a large though not a mag- 
nificent palace of the kings of Great Britain:^ from the 
stairs of this palace the court used to take water, in the 
summer evenings, when the heat and dust prevented their 
walking in the park: an infinite number of open boats, 
filled with the court and city beauties, attended the barges, 
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in wLich were the royal family: collations, music, and 
fireworks completed tlio scene. The Chevalier de Gram- 
mont always made one of the company, and it was very 
solilom that he did not add something of his own invention, 
agreeably to surprise by some unexpected stroke of magnifi- 
cence and gallantry. Sometimes he had complete concerts of 
vocal and instrumental music, which he privately brought 
from Paris, and which struck up on a sudden in the midst 
of these parties : sometimes ho gave banquets, which like- 
wise came from France, a^d which, even in the midst of 
London, surimsscd tho king's collations. These entertain- 
ments sometimes exceeded, at others fell short of his expec- 
tations, but they always cost him an immense deal of money. 

Lord Falmouth was one of those who had the greatest 
friendship and esteem for the Chevalier do Qrammont : this 
profusion gave him concern, and as he often used to go and 
sup with him without ceremony, one day finding only Saint 
Evremond there, and a supper fit for half a dozen guests, 
who had been invited in form: ^^You must not," said he, 
addressing himself to tho Chevalier de Grammont, “ be obliged 
to me for this visit : I come from the king's coueher^ where 
all the discourse was about you ; and I can assure you that 
the manner in which the king spoke of you could not afford 
you so much pleasure as I myself felt upon the occasion. 
You know very well, that he has long since offered you his 
good ofiSces with tho king of France ; and for my own part," 
continued he, smiling, ** you know very well that I would 
solicit him so to do, if it was not through fear of losing yon 
as soon as your peace is made ; but, thanks to Miss Hamilton, 
you are in no great haste : however, I am ordered by the 
king my master to acquaint you, that while you remain here, 
until you are restored to the favour of your sovereign, he 
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presents you with a pension of fifteen hundred Jacohus's ; it 
is indeed a trifle, considering the figure the Choralicr de 
Grammont makes among us ; but it will assist him,” said he, 
embracing him, “ to give us sometimes a supi>cr.” 

Tlie Chevalier do Gnimmont received, as he ought, the 
offer of a favour he did not think proper to accept : “ I 
acknowledge,” said he, “ the king's bounty in this proposal, 
|l)ut 1 am still more sensible of lionl Falmouth’s generosity 
in it ; and I request him to assure his ^fajesty of my perfect 
gratitude : the king my master will not suffer me to want, 
when he thinks fit to recall me ; and while I continue licre, 
I will let you see that I have wherewithal to give my Eng- 
lish friends now and then a supper.” 

At these words, he called for his strong box, and shewed 
him seven or eight thousand guineas in solid gold. Lord 
Falmouth, willing to improve to the Chevalier's advantage 
the refusal of so advantageous an offer, gave Monsieur de 
Comminge,^ thou ambassador at the English court, an 
account of it ; nor did Monsieur de Comminge fail to re- 
present properly the merit of such a refusal to the French 
court, 

Hyde Park, every one knows, is the promenade of Lon- 
don nothing was so much in fashion, during the fine wea- 
ther, as that promenade, which was the rendezvous of mag- 
nificence and beauty : every one, therefore, who had cither 
sparkling eyes, or a splendid equipage, constantly repaired 
thither, and the king seemed pleased with the place. 

Coaches with glasses^ wore then a late invention: the 
ladiee wore afraid of being shut up in them : they greatly 
preferred the pleasure of shewing almost their whole jx^rsons, 
to the conveniences of modem coaches : that which was made 
for the king not being remarkable for its elegance, the Che- 
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valier de Grammont woa of opinion that something ingenious 
might be invented, which should partake of the ancient 
fashion, and likewise prove preferable to the modem ; he 
therefore sent away Teriiica privately with all the necessary 
instructions to Paris; the Duke of Guise was likewise 
charged wdth this commission ; and the courier, having by 
the favour of Providence escaped the quicksand, in a 
month's time brought safely over to England the most ele- 
gant and magnidccni calash that had ever been seen, which 
the Chevalier presented to the king. 

The Chevalier de Grammont had given orders, that fifteen 
hundred louis should be expended upon it ; but the Duke of 
Guise, who was his friend, to oblige him, laid out two thousand. 
All the court was in admiration at the magnificence of the pre- 
sent ; and the king, charmed with the Chevalier's attention to 
every thing which could afford him pleasure, failed not to ac- 
knowledge it : he would not, however, accept a present of so 
much value, but iq)on condition that the Chevalier should not 
refuse another from him. 

The queen, imagining that so splendid a carriage might 
prove fortunate for her, wished to appear in it first, with the 
Duchess of York. Lady Castlemaine, who had seen them 
in it, thinking that it set off a fine figure to greater advan- 
tage than any other, desired the king to lend her this wonder- 
ful calash to ap{)ear in it the first fine day in Hyde Park. 
Miss Stewart bad the mmu* wish, and requested to ha^e it on 
the same day. As it was impossible to reconcile these two 
goddesses, whose former union was turned into mortal hatred, 
the king was very much perplexed. 

Lady Castlemaino was with child, and threatened to mis- 
oarry, if her rival was preferred. Mias Stewart threatened 
that she never would be with child, if her request was not 
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granted: tkis menace prevailed, and Lady Castlemaine’s 
rage was so great, that she had almost kepi her word ; and 
it Vas believed that this triumph cost her rival some of her 
innocence. 

The queen dowager, who, though she had no share in theso 
broils, had no objection to them, and as usual being diverted 
with this circumstance, she took occasion to joke with the 
Chevalier de Grainmont, for having thrown this bone of 
contention among such competitors ; and did not fail to give 
him, in the presence of the whole court, those praises which 
so magnificent a present deserved : But how comes it," said 
she, that you have no equipage yourself, though you aro 
at so great an expense ? for I am told that you do not keep 
even a single footman, and that one of the common runners 
in the streets lights you homo with a stinking link." 

Madam," said he, *^the Chevalier do Grammont hates 
pomp : my link-boy, of whom you 8{icak, is faithful to iny 
service ; and besides, he is one of the bravest fellows in the 
world. Your Majesty is unacquainted with the nation of 
link-boys : it is a charming one, 1 can assure you : a man 
cannot step out in the night without being surrounded by a 
dozen of them. The first time I became acquainted with 
them, I retained all that offered me their services ; so that 
when 1 arrived at Whitehall, I had at least two hundred 
about my chair. The sight was new ; for those who had 
oeen me pass with this illumination, asked whose funeral it 
was. Those gentlemen, however, began fighting about some 
dozen shillings I had thrown among them then ; and he 
whom your Majesty mentions having beaten three or four of 
bis companions, 1 retained him for his valour. Ab for the 
paiade of coaches and footmen, I despise it : I have some* 
times bad five or six valets-de-chambre at on^ without 
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having a single soTvant in livery, except niy chaplain Pons- 
satin/' “ How !*' said tlie queen, bursting out a laughing, 
“ a chaplain in your livery ! he surely was not a priest ?" 

Pardon me, Madam," said he, and the first priest in the 
world for dancing the Biscayan jig." “Chevalier," said 
the king, “pray tell us the history of your chaplain Pous- 
satin." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“Sir,** said tho Chevalier de Orararaont, the Prince do 
Cond^ besieged Lerida the place in itself was nothing ; but 
Don Gregorio Brice, who defended it, was something. He 
was one of those Spaniards of the old stamp, as valiant as the 
Cid, as proud as all the Guzmans put together, and more gal- 
lant than all the Abencerrages of Grenada : he suffered us to 
make our first approaches to the place, without the least mo- 
lestation. The Marshal de Gnunmont,^^ whose maxim it 
was, that a governor who at first makes a great blustering, 
and bums his suburbs in order to make a noble defence, gene- 
rally makes a very bad one, looked upon Gregorio do Brice’s 
politeness as no good omen for us ; but the prince, covered with 
glory, and elated with the campaigns of l^croy, Norlinguen, 
and Fribourg, to insult both the place and the governor, or- 
dered the trenches to be mounted at noon-day by his own 
regiment, at the head of which marched four-and- twenty 
fiddlers, as if it had been to a wedding. 

“ Night approaching, we were all in high spirits : onr vio- 
lins were playing soft airs, and we were comfortably regaling 
ourselves; God knows how we wore joking about the poor 
governor and his fortifications, both of which we promised 
ourselves to take in less than twenty-four hours. This was 
going on in the trenches, when we heard an ominous cry from 
the ramparts, repeated two or three times, of ^ Alerte on the 
walls !* This cry was followed by a discharge of cannon and 
musketry, and this discharge by a vigorous sally, which, after 
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having filled up the trenches, pursued us as far as our grand 
guard. 

“ The next day, Gregorio Brice sent by a trumpet a present 
of iocand fruit to the Prince de Cond^, humbly beseeching his 
highness to excuse his uot returning the serenade which he 
was pleased to favour him with, as unfortunately he had no 
violins ; but that, if the music of lost night was not disagree- 
able to him, ho would endeavour to continue it as long as he 
did him the honour to remain before the place. The Spaniard 
was as good as his word ; and as soon as we heard ‘ Alerte 
on the walls,* wo were sure of a sally, that cleared our trenches, 
destroyed our works, and killed the best of our officers and 
S(j[dier8. The priuco was so piqued at it, that, contrary to 
tho opinion of the general officers, ho obstinately persisted in 
carrying on a siege, which was like to ruin his army, and 
which he was at lost forced to quit in a harry. 

“ As our troops were retiring, Don Gregorio, far from 
giving himself thoso airs which governors generally do on such 
occasions, made no other sally than sending a respectful comr 
pliment to the priuco. Signor Brice set out not long after for 
Madrid, to give an account of his conduct, and to receive the 
recompense he had merited. Your Majesty, perhaps, will be 
desirous to know what reception poor Brice met with, after 
haying performed the most brilliant action the Spaniards oonld 
boast of in all the war-^-be was confined by the Inquisition.** 

“ How 1 " said tho queen dowager, ** confined by the Inqui- 
sition for his services I ** “ Not altogether for his services," 

said tho Chevalier ; “ but, without any rogard to bis services, 
he was treated in the manner I have mentioned, for a little 
affair of gallantry, which I shall relate to the king presently. 

^'The campaign of Catalonia being thns ended, we were 
returning home, not overloaded with laurels; bat, as the 
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Prince de Cond4 had laid up a great store on former occasions, 
and as he had still great projects in his head, he soon forgot 
this trifling misfortune : we did nothing but joke with one 
another during the march, and the prince was the first to ridi- 
cule the siege : wo made some of those rhymes on Lerida, 
which were sung all over France, in order to prevent others 
more severe ; however, we gained nothing by it, for notwith- 
standing we treated ourselves freely in our own ballads, others 
were composed in Paris, in which we were ten times more 
severely handled. At last we arrived at Perpignan upon a 
holy-day: a company of Catalans, who were dancing in the mid- 
dle of tho street, out of re8])ect to the prince came to dance 
nnder his windows : Monsieur Pousaatin, in a little black jacket, 
danced in the middle of this company as if he was really mad : 
I immediately recognized him for my countryman from his 
manner of skipping and frisking about : the prince was charmed 
with his humour and activity. After the dance, I sent for 
him, and inquired who he was. ^ A poor priest, at your service, 
my lord,' said he : * my name is Poussatin, and Beam is my 
native country : 1 was going into Catalonia to serve in the 
infantry, for, God be praised, I can march very well on foot ; 
but, since the war is happily concluded, if your lordship 
pleases to take me into your service, I would follow you every- 
where, and serve you faithfully.* * Mensieui* Poussatin,' said 
I, ' my lordship has no great occasion for a chaplain ; but since 
you are so well disposed towards me, I will take you into my 
service.' 

The Prince de Cond4, who was present at this conversa- 
tion, was overjoyed at my having a chaplain. As poor Pous- 
satin was in k very tattered condition, I had no time to pro* 
vide him with a proper habit at Perpignan ; bnt giving him a 
spare liveiy of one of the Marshal de Onunmont's servants, I 
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niado him get up behind the prince* s coach, who waa like to 
die with laughing every lime he looked at poor PouBSatin’s 
tincaoonical mien in a yellow livery. 

Ab soon as we arrived at Paris, tbe story was told to the 
cjieen, who at first expressed some surprise at it : this, how- 
ever, did not prevent her from wishing to see my chaplain 
dance ; for in Spain it is not altogether so strange to see eccle- 
siastics dance, as to see them in livery. 

PouBsatin performed wonders before the queen ; but as 
he danced with great sprightliness, she could not bear the 
odour which his violent motions diffused around her room; 
the ladies likewise began to pray for relief ; for he bad almost 
entirely got the better of all the perfumes and essences with 
which they were fortified: Poussatin, nevertheless, retired 
with a great deal of applause, and some louis d'or. 

Some time ufterw^ards 1 procured a small benefice in the 
country for my chaplain, and I have since been informed that 
Poussatin preached with tbe some case in his village, as he 
danced at the wedding of his parishioners.*' 

Tbe king was exceedingly diverted at Poussatin's history ; 
and tbe queen was not much hurt at bis having been put in 
livery: tbe treatment of Gregorio Brioo offended her far 
more ; and being desirous to justify the court of Spain, with 
respect to so cruel a proceeding : Chevalier de Grammont,** 
said she, what heresy did Governor Brice wish to introduce 
into tbe state ? What crime agmnst religion was he charged 
with, that ho was confined in the Inquisition?" Madam,*' 
Baid he, the history is not very proper to be related before 
your mqjesty : it was a little amorous frolic, ill-timed, indeed ; 
but poor Brice meant no harm : a schoolboy would not have 
been whipped for such a fault, in the most severe college in 
France ; as it was only for giving some p^>of9 of his afieotioa 
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to a young Spanisli fair one, who had fixed her eyes upon him 
on a solemn occasion/* 

The king desired to know the particulars of the adventure ; 
and the Chevalier gratified his curiosity, as soon as the queen 
and the rest of the court were ont of hearing. It was very 
entertaining to hear him tell a story ; but it w'as very dis- 
agreeable to differ with him, either in com|)ctition, or in rail- 
lery : it is true that at that time there were few persons at 
the English court who had merited his indignation : Russell 
was sometimes the subject of his ridicule, but ho treated him 
far more tenderly than he usually did a rival. 

This Russell was one of the most furions dancers in all 
England, I mean, for country dances : he had a collection of 
two or three hundred in print, all of which ho danced at sight ; 
and to prove that ho was not an old man, he sometimes danced 
until he was almost exhausted : bis mode of dancing was like 
that of his clothes, for they both bad been out of fashion full 
twenty years. 

The Chevalier de Grammont was very sensible that ho was 
very much in love ; but though he saw very well that it only 
rendered hkn more ridiculous, yet be felt some concern at the 
informatioil he received, of his intention of demanding Miss 
Hamilton in marriage ; but his concern did not last long. 

Russell, being u]K)n the point of setting ont on a journey, 
thought it was proper to acquaint his mistress with his inten- 
tions before his departure. The Chevalier de Grammont was 
a great obstacle to the interview he was desirous of obtaining 
of her ; but being one day sent for, to go and play at Lady 
Castlemaine's, Bussell seised the opportunity, and addressing 
himself to Miss Ehimilton, with less embarrassment than is usual 
on such occasions, he made his declaration to her in the fol- 
lowing manner: I am brother to the Earl of Bedford; 1 
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command the regiment of guards; I hare three thousand 
pounds a year, and fifteen thousand in ready money; all 
which, Madam, I come to present to you, along with my per- 
son, One present, I agree, is not worth much without the 
pther, and therefore I put them together. 1 am advised to go 
to some of the watering places for someth ing of an asthma, 
which, in all probability, cannot continue much longer, as I 
have hatl it for these last twenty years : if you look upon me 
as worthy of the happiness of belonging to you, I shall pro- 
pose it to your father, to whom 1 did not think it right to 
apply, before 1 was acquainted with your sentiments: my 
nephew William is at present entirely ignorant of my inten- 
tiou ; but 1 believe bo will not be sorry for it, tbougb be will 
thereby see himsidf deprived of a pretty considerable estate ; 
for bo has great affection fur mo, and besides, be baa a plea- 
sure in paying bis respects to you since he has jicrcoived my 
attachment. 1 am very much pleased that he should make 
his court to me, by the attention ho pays to you ; for he did 
nothing but squander his money upon that coquet Middleton, 
while at present ho is at no expense, though he frequents the 
best company in England." 

Miss Hamilton bad much difficulty to suppress her laughter 
during this harangue : however, she told him, that she thought 
herself much honoured by his intentions towards her, and still 
more obliged to him for consulting her, before he made any over- 
tures to her relations : It will be time enough," said she, to 
speak to them upon the subject at your return from the waters ; 
for I do not think it is at till probable that they will dispose 
of mo before that time, and in case they should be urgent in 
their solicitatious, your nephew William will take care to ac- 
quaint y^)ii ; therefore, you may set out whenever you think 
proper ; but take care not to injure your health by returning 
too soon." 
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The Chevalier de Grammont, having hoard the particulars 
of this conversation, endeavoured as well as he could to be 
entertained with it ; though there were certain circumstances 
in the declaration, notwithstanding the absurdity of others, 
which did not fail to give him some uneasiness. Upon the 
whole, he was not sorry for Russeirs departure ; aud, assuming 
an air of pleasantry, he went to relate to the king, how Hea- 
ven had favoured him, by delivering him from so dangerous 
a rival. “ He is gone then, Chevalier said the king 
“ Certainly, Sir,” said lie ; “ I had the honour to see him em- 
bark in a coach, with his asthma, and country equipage, his 
perrugus a calotte^ neatly tied with a yellow riband, and his 
old'fasbioncd hat covered with oil-skin, which l»ccomc6 him 
uncommonly well : therefore, I have only to contend with 
'WiHiiun Russell, whom ho leaves as liis resident with Miss 
Hamilton ; and, as for him, I neither fear him upon his cwn 
account, nor his uncle’s: ho is too much in love himself, to 
pay attention to the interests of another ; and as ho has but 
one method of promoting his own, which is hy sacrificing the 
portrait, or some lovo-lotters of Mrs. Middleton, I have it 
easily in my power to counteract him in such kind of favours, 
though I confess 1 have pretty well paid for them.” 

^ Since your affairs proceed so prosperously with the Rus- 
selis,** said the king, I will acquaint you that you are 
delivered from another rival, much more dangerous, if he were 
not already married : my brother has lately fallen in love 
with Lady Chesterfield.'' How many blessings at once ! ” 
exclaimed the Chevalier de Grammont : I have so many 
obligations to him for this inconstancy, that 1 would willingly 
serve him in his new amour, if Hamilton was not hb rival : 
nor will yonr majesty take it ill, if I promote the interests of 
mj mistress's brother, rather than those of your majesty^s 
brother.*' Hamilton, however," said the king, “ does not 
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stand 80 much in need of assistance, in affairs of this natnre. 
as the Duke of York; but I know Lord Chesterfield is of 
such a disposition, that he will not suffer men to quarrel about 
his wife, with the same patience as the complaisant Shrews- 
bury ; though ho well deserves the same fate.” Here follows 
a true description of Lord Chesterfield.*®' 

lie had a very agreeable face, a fine bead of hair, an in- 
different shajK), and a worse air ; he was not, however, deficient 
in wit : a long residence in Italy had made him ceremonious 
in hid commerce with men, and jealous in his connection with 
women. He had been much hated by the king, because he 
bad been much beloved by Lady Castlemaino : it was reported 
that ho had been in her good graces prior to her marriage ; 
and as neither of them denied it, it was the more generally 
believed. 

He had paid his devoirs to the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Ormond, while his heart was still taken up with his former 
passion. The king's love for Lady Castlemaino, and the ad- 
vancement he expected from such an alliance, made him press 
the match with as much ardour as if he had been passionately 
in love : ho had therefore married Lady Chesterfield without 
loving her, and had lived some time with her in such coolness, 
as to leave her no room to doubt of his indifference. As she 
was endowed with great sensibility and delicacy, she suffered 
at this contempt: she was at first much affected with his 
behaviour, and afterwards enraged at it ; and, when he began 
to give her proofs of his affection, she had the pleasure of 
convincing him of her indifference. 

They were upon this footing, when she resolved to cure 
Hamilton, as she bad lately done her husband, of all his re- 
maining tenderness for Lady Castlomaine. For her it was 
no difficult undertaking: the conversation of the one was 
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disagreeable, from the uupoUslicd state of her manners, her ill- 
timed pride, her uueren temj^cr, and extravagant liumours : 
Ladj Chesterfield, on the contrary, knew how to heighten 
her charms, with all the bewitching attractions in the power 
of a woman to invent, who wishes to m:iko a conquest. 

Besides all this, she had greater o])portunitlcs of making 
advancce to him, than to any other : she lived at the Duke of 
Ormond's, at Whitehall, where Hamilton, os was said beforts 
had free admittance at all hours : her extreme coldness, or 
rather the disgust which she shewed for her husband's return- 
ing afTection, wakened bis natural inclination to jealousy ; 
he suspected that she could not so very suddenly pass from 
anxiety to indiflcrcnce for him, without some secret object of 
a new attachment ; and, according to the maxims of all jeii- 
lous husbands, he immediately put in practice all bis ox)>c- 
rience and industry, in order to make a discovery, wbieh was 
to destroy bis own happiness. 

Hamilton, who knew his disposition, was, on the other 
band, u{>on his guard, and the more ho advanced in his in- 
trigue, the more attentive was he to remove every degree of 
suspicion from the carl’s mind ; he pretended to make him 
bis confidant, in the most unguarded and open manner, of hip 
passion for Lady Castleiiiainc : he comjdained of lier caprice, 
and most earnestly desired his advice how to succeed with a 
person w'hoso affections he alone had entirely possessed. 

Chesterfield, who was flattered with this discourse, pro- 
mised him his protection with greater siuoerity than it liail 
been demanded : Hamilton, therefore, was no farther em- 
barrased than to preserve Lady Chesterfield's reputation, who, 
in his opinion, declared herself rather too openly in his 
favonr : but whilst he was diligently employed in regulating, 
within the rules of discretion, the partiality she expressed for 
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him, and in conjuring her to restrain her glances within 
bounds, she was receiving those of the Duke of York ; and, 
what is more, made them favourable returns. 

He thought that ho had perccivetl it, as well as every one 
besides ; but he thought likewise, that all the world was de- 
ceived as well as himself : how could he trust his own eyes, 
as to what those of Lady Chesterfield l)etrayed for tliis new 
rival ? Ho could not think it probable, that a woman of her 
disposition could relish a man, whoso manners hod a thousand 
times iHicn the subject of their private ridicule ; but what he 
judged still more improbable was, that she should begin ano- 
ther intrigue before she had given the finishing stroke to that 
in w'hicli her own advances had engaged her: however, he 
began to observe her with more circumspection, when he 
found by his discoveries, that if she did not dec.eive him, at 
loast the desire of doing so was not wanting. This he took 
the liberty of telling her of; but she answered him in so high 
a strain, and treated what he said so much like a phantom of 
his own imagination, that ho appeared confused without 
Iming convinced : all the satisfaction ho could procure from 
her, was her telling him, in a haughty manner, that such 
unjust reproaches us his ought to have bad a better foun- 
dation. 

Lord Chesterfield had taken the same alann ; and being 
convinced, from the obscr\ iiiions ho had made, that he had 
found out tho happy lover who had gained possession of his 
lady's heart, ho was satisfied ; and without teazing her with 
unnecessary reproaches, he only waited for on opportunity to 
confound her, before bo took his measures. 

After all, how can we account for Ijoily Chesterfield's con- 
duct, nnless we attribute it to the disease incident to most 
coquettes, who, charmed with superiority, put in practice 
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erery art to lob another of her conqueet, and aparo nothing 
to preserve it 

But Wfore we enter into the particulars of this adventure, 
let us take a retrospect of the amoars of his royal highness, 
prior to the declaration of his laarriage, and particularly of 
what immediately preceded this declaration. It is allowiihle 
sometimes to drop the thtead of a narrative, when real facts, 
not generally known, give such a variety uj^on the digression 
as to render it excusable : let us see then how those things 
happened. 

The Duke of York’s marriage with the chancellor's daugli- 
ter was deficient in none of those circumstances which ren- 
der contracts of this nature valid in the eye of heaven : the 
mutual inclination, the fonnal ceremony, witnesses, and every 
essential point of matrimony, had been observed. 

Though the bride was no j>erfect beauty, yet, as there were 
none at the coart of Holland who eclipsed her, the duke, dur- 
ing the first endearments of matrimony, was so far from 
repenting of it, that ho seemed only to wish for the king's 
restoration, that ho might have an opportunity of declaring it 
with splendour ; but when bo saw himself enjoying a rank 
which placed him so near the throne ; when the possession of 
Miss Hyde afiorded him no new charms ; when England, so 
abounding in beauties, displayed all that was charming and 
lovely in the court of the king bis brother ; and when he con- 
sidered he was the only prince, who, from such superior 
elevation, had descended so low, he began to refiect upon it. 
On the one hand, his marriage appeared to him particularly ill 
enited in every respect : ho recollected that Jennyn had not 
engaged him in an intimacy with Miss Hyde, until he had 
convinced him, by several different circumstances, of the faci- 
lity of snoceeding : he looked upon his marriage as an infringe- 
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ment of that duty and obedience he owed to the king ; the 
indignation with which the court, and even the whole king- 
dom, would receive the account of hie marriage, preeented 
itself to bis imagination, together with the impossibility of 
obtaining the king's consent to such an act, which for a thou- 
sand reasons ho would be obliged to refuse. Oh the other 
iiaiid, the tears ami despair of (>oor Miss Uyde presented 
themselves ; and still more than that, he felt a remorse of con- 
science, the scruples of which began from that time to rise up 
against him. 

In the midst of this }>erplexity he opened his heart to Lord 
Falmouth, and consulted with him what method he ought to 
pursue. He could not have applied to a better man for his 
own interests, nor to a worse for Miss Hyde's ; for at first, 
Falmouth maintained not only that he was fiot married, but 
that it was even impossible that he could ever have formed 
such a thought ; that any marriage was invalid for him, which 
was made without the king s consent, even if the party was a 
suitable match : but that it was a mere jest, even to think of 
the daughter of an insignificant lawyer, whom the favour of 
Lis sovereign had lately made a peer of tlie realm, without 
any noble blood, and chancellor, without any capacity ; ihat 
us for Lis scruples, he had only to give ear to some gentlemen 
whom he could introduce, who would thoroughly inform him 
of Miss Hyde's conduct, }>ef(ife be became acquainted with 
her ; and provided he did not tell them that he really was 
married, he would soon have sufficient grounds to come to a 
determination. 

The Duke of York consented, and Lord Falmouth Laving 
assembled both his counsel and bis witnesses, conducted them 
to his royal highness's cabinet, after having instructed tliem 
how to act : these gentlemen were the Earl of Arran, Jermyn, 
Talbot, and Killegrow, all men of honour; but who infinitely 
M 2 
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preferred the Duke of Y ork’s interest to Miss Hyde’s repu- 
tation, and who, besides, were greatly dissatisfied, as well as 
the whole court, at the insolent anthority of the prime minister. 

The duke having told them, after a sort of preamble, that 
although they could not be ignorant of his afleciion for Miss 
Hyde, yet they might be unacquainted with the engagements 
his tenderness for her had induced him to contract ; that ho 
thought himself obliged to perform all the promises he had 
made her ; but as the innocence of persons of hor age was 
generally exjwsed to court scandal, and as certain reports, 
whether false or true, had been spread abroad on the subject 
of her conduct, he conjured them as his friends, and charge<l 
them upon their duty, to tell him sincerely every thing they 
knew upon the subject, since he was resolved to make their 
evidence the rul6 of his conduct towards her. They all aj)- 
peared rather reserved at first, and seemed not to dare to give 
their opinions upon an affair of so serious and delicate a na- 
ture; but the Duke of York having renewed his entreaties, 
each began to relate the particulars of what bo know, and 
pcrliaps of more than he knew, of poor Miss Hyde ; nor did 
they omit any circumstance necessary to strengthen the evi- 
dence. For instance, the Earl of Arran, who spoke first, 
deposed, that in the gallery at Honslaerdyk, where the Coun- 
tess of Ossory, his sister-in-law, and Jonnyn, were playing at 
nino>pins, Miss Hyde, pretending to bo sick, retired to a 
chamber at the end of the gallery ; that he, the deponent, had 
followed her, and having cut her lace, to give a greater 
probability to the pretence of the vapours, he had acquitted 
himself to the best of his abilities, both to assist and to 
console hor. 

Talbot said, that she bad made an appointment with him in 
'the cfaajioelior’s cabinet, while he was in council ; and, that 
not paying so much attention to what was upon tlio table, as 
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to what they were engaged in, they had fepilled a bottle full 
of ink upon a despatch of four pages, and' that the king’s 
monkey, which was blamed for this accident, had been a long 
time in disgrace. 

Jemiyn mentioned many places where he had received long 
and favourable audiences : however, all these articles of 
accusation amounted only to some delicate familiarities, or at 
most, to what is generally denominated the innocent part of 
an intrigue; but Killegrew, who wished to surpass these 
trivial depositions, boldly declared that he had had the honour 
of being upon the most intimate terms with her : he was of 
a sprightly and witty humour, and had the art of telling a 
story in the most entertaining manner, by the graceful and 
natural turn ho could give it : he affirmed that he had found 
tlio critical minute in a certain closet built over the water, 
for a purpose very diffiorent from that of giving ease to the 
})uins of love : that three or four swans had been witnesses 
to his happiness, and might perhaps have been witnesses to 
th'i happiness of many others^ as the lady frequently repaired 
to that place, and was particularly delighted with it 

The Duke of York found this last accusation greatly out 
of bounds, being convinced he himself had sufficient proofs 
of the contrary : ho therefore returned thanks to these offi- 
cious informers for their frankness, ordered them to be silent 
for the future upon what they had been tolling him, and 
immediately passed into the king’s apartment 

As soon as ho had entered the cabinet, Lord Falmouth, 
who had followed him, related what had passed to the Earl 
of Ossory, whom ho met in the presence chamber: they 
strongly suspected what was the subject of the conversation 
of the two brothers, as it was long; and the Duke of York 
appeared to be in such agitation when he came out, that they 
no longer doubted that the result had been unfavourable for 
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f oor Miss Hyde. Lord Falmouth be^n to bo affected for 
her disgrace, and to relent that he hatl been concerned in it, 
when the Duke of York told him and the Earl of Ossory to 
meet him in about an hour’s time at the chancellor s. 

They were rather surprised that he should have the cruelty 
himself to announce such a melancholy piece of news : they 
found his royal highness at the ap{)ointed hour in Miss 
Hyde’s chamber: a few tears trickled down her cheeks, 
which she endeavoured to restrain. The chancellor, leaning 
against the wall, appeareil to them to be puffed up with 
something, which they did not doubt was rage and des{»air. 
The Duke of York said to them, with that screiio and plea- 
sant countenance with which men generally announce good 
news : “ As you are the two men of the court whom I most 
esteem, I am desirous you should first have the honour of 
flaying yonr compliments to the Duchess of York: there 
she is.” 

Snrprise was of no use, and astonishment was unseason- 
able on the present (Mscaeion : they were, however, so greatly 
possessed with both euri)ri80 and astonishment, that in order 
to conceal it, they immediately fell on their knees to kiss 
her hand, which she gave to them with as much majesty as 
if she had been used to it all her life. 

The next day the news was made public, and the whole 
court was eager to pay her that respect, from a sense of duty, 
which in the end became very sincere. 

The petiti-maUret who had spoken against her, seeing 
their intentions disappointed, were not a little embarrassed. 
Women are seldom accustomed to forgive injuries of this 
nature ; and, if they promise themselves the plefurore of re- 
venge, when they gain the power, they seldom forget it ; in 
the present case, however, the fears of these petiti^maUrw 
were their only punishment. 
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The Duchess of York, being fully informed of all that 
was said in the cabinet concerning her, instead of shewing 
the least resentment, studied to distinguish, by all manner 
of kindness and good offices, those who had attacked her in 
so sensible a part ; nor did she eTer mention it to them, but 
in order to praise their zeal, and to tell them, that nothing 
was a greater proof of the attachment of a man of honour, 
than his being more solicitous for the interest of his friend, 
or master, than for his own reputation a remarkable exam- 
ple of prudence and moderation, not only for the fair sox, but 
even for those who value themselves most upon their philo- 
sophy among the men. 

The Duke of York, having quieted his conscience by the 
declaration of his marriage, thought that he was entitled, by 
this generous effort, to give way a little to his inconstancy: 
he therefore immediately seized upon whatever ho could first 
lay his hands upon : this was Lady Camegy,*®* who had been 
in several other hands. She was still tolerably handsome, 
and her disposition, naturally inclined to tenderness, did not 
oblige her new lover long to languish. Every thing coin- 
cided with their wishes for some time : Lord Camegy, her 
husband, was in Scotland; but his father dying suddenly, 
he as suddenly returned with the title of Soutbesk, which 
his wife detested ; but which she took more patiently than 
she received the news of iiia return. Some private intima- 
tion had been given him of the honour that was done him in 
his absence; nevertheless, he did not shew his jealousy at 
first ; but, os he was desirous to be satisfied of the reality of 
the fact, he kept a strict watch over his wife’s actions. The 
Duke of York and her ladyship bad, for some time, been 
upon such terms of intimacy, as not to pass their time in 
frivolona amnsements ; however, the husband's return obliged 
them to maintain some decorum : he therefore never went to 
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her house, hut in fonn, tliat is to say, always accoinpaiiicd 
by some friend or other, to give his amours at least the 
appearance of a visit. 

About this time Talbot returned from Portugal : this 
connection had taken place during his absence ; and without 
knowing who Lady Southesk was, he had been informed that 
his master was in love with her. 

A few days after his arrival, he was carried, merely to 
keep up appearances, to her house by the duke ; and after 
being introduced, and some compliments having l»cen paid on 
both sides, he thought it his duty to give his royal highness 
an opportunity to pay his compliments, and accordingly re- 
tired into the ante-chamber, which looked into the street, and 
placed himself at the window to view the jHiople as they 
passed. 

He was one of the best -meaning men in the world on such 
occasiqns; but was so subject to forgetfulness and absence 
of mind, that he once forgot, and left behind him at Ijondon, 
a complimentary letter which the duke had given him for 
the Infanta of Portugal, and never recollected it till he was 
going to his audience. 

He stood sentiy, as we have before said, very attentive 
to his instructions, when ho saw a coach stop at the door, 
without being in the least concerned at it, and still less, at 
a man whom he saw get out of it, and whom he immediately 
heard coming up stairs. 

The devil, who ought to be civil upon such occasions, 
forgot himself in the present instance, and brought up Lord 
Southesk in proprid penond: his royal highness's equi- 
page had been sent home, because my lady had assured him 
that her husband was gone to see a bear and a bull baiting, 
an entertainment in which he took great delight, and from 
whence he seldom returned until it was very late ; so that 
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fcJoutliesk, not seeing any equipage at the door, little ima- 
gined that be hml such good company in his bouse ; but if 
he was suqirised to see Talbot carelessly lolling in his wife’s 
ante-chamber, his surprise was soon over. Talbot, who had 
not seen him since they were in Flanders, and never suppos- 
ing that ho had changed his name: “Welcome, Carnegy, 
welcome, my good fellow,*' said be, giving him his hand, 
“ where the devil have you been, that I have never been 
\blo to sot eyes on you since wo were at Brussels ? What 
buerness brought you here? Do you likewise wish to see 
liudy Southosk ? If this is your intention, my poor friend, 
you ma) go away again ; for I must inform you, the Duke of 
York is in love with her, and I will tell you in confidence, 
that, at this > ery time, he is in her chamber." 

Southesk, coi: founded us one may suppose, had no time to 
answer all these ^uo questions: Talbot, therefore, attended 
liim down stairs ns his friend ; and, os his humble servant, 
advised him to seek fov a mistress elsewhere. Southesk, not 
knowing what else to do at that time, returned to his coach ; 
and Talbotj overjoyed at the adventure, impatiently waited 
for the duke’s return, that ho might acquaint him with it ; but 
ho was very much 8ur{>ri8ed to find that the story afforded 
no pleasure to those who had the principal share in it ; and 
his greatest concern was, that Carnegy had changed his name, 
as if only to draw him into such a confidence. 

This accident broke off a commerce which the Duke of 
York did not much regret ; and indeed it was happy for him 
that he became indifferent; for the traitor Southesk medi- 
tated a revenge, whereby, without using either assassina- 
tion or poison, he would have obtained some satisfaction upon 
those who had injured him, if the connection had continued 
any longer. 

He went to the most infamous places, to seek for the most 
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in&raoas disease, which he mot with ; but his revenge was 
only half completed ; for after he had gone through every 
remedy to get quit of his disease, his lady did but return 
him his present, having no more connection with the person 
for whom it was so industriously prepared. 

Lady Robarts*®® was then in the zenith of her glory: her 
beauty was striking ; yet notwithstanding the brightness of 
the finest complexion, with all the bloom of youth, and with 
every requisite for inspiring desire, she nevertheless was not 
attractive. The Duke of York, however, would probably 
have been successful, if difficulties, almost insurmountable, 
had not disappointed his good intentions : Lord llobarts, her 
husband, was an old, snarling, troublesome, peevish fellow, 
in love with her to distraction, and, to complete her misery, 
a perpetual attendant on her person. 

She perceived his royal highness's attachment to her, 
and seemed as if she was inclined to bo grateful : this re* 
doubled his eagerness, and every outward mark of tenrlor- 
ness he could possibly shew her ; but the watchful husband 
redoubling his zeal and assiduity, ns be found the approaches 
advance, every art was practised to render him tractable: 
several attacks were made upon his avorioo and his ambi- 
tion. Those who possessed the greatest share of his con- 
fidence, insinuated to him, that it was his own fault, if 
Lady Robarts, who was so worthy of being at court, was 
not received into some considerable post, either ^bout the 
queen or the duchess : he was offered to be made lord liou- 
cenant of the county whore his estate was ; or to have the 
managemeDt of the Duke of York's revenues in Ireland, of 
which he should have the entire disposal, provided he imme- 
diately set out to take possession of his charge ; and havbg 
accomplished it> he might return as soon as ever he thonght 
proper. 
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He perfectly well understood the meaning of these propo- 
sals, and was fully apprized of the advantages he might reap 
from them : in vain did ambition and avarice hold out their 
allurenieots ; ho was deaf to all their temptations, nor could 
ever the old fellow bo persuaded to be made a cuckold. It 
is not always an aversion to, or a dread of this distinction, 
which preserves us from it : of this her husband was very 
sensible; therefore, under the pretence of a pilgrimage to 
iSaint Winifred the virgin and martyr, who was said to cure 
women of barrenness, he did not rest, until the highest moun- 
tains in Wales were between his wife and the person who 
liad designed to perform this miracle in London, after his 
de|)arture. 

The duke was for some time entirely taken up with the 
pleasures of the chase, and only now and then engaged in 
those of love; but his taste having undergone a change in 
this particular, and the remembrance of Lady Robarts wear- 
ing off by degrees, his eyes and wishes were tamed towards 
Miss Brook ; and it was in the height of this pursuit, that 
Lady Chesterfield threw herself into his arms, as we shall 
see, by resuming the sequel of her adventures. 

The Earl of Bristol, over restless and ambitious, had put 
in practice every art to possess himself of the king's favour. 
As this is the same Digby whom Count Bus^ mentions in 
his Annals, it will be sufficient to say, that he was not at all 
changed : he knew that love and pleasure had possession of a 
master, whom he himself governed in defiance of the chan- 
cellor ; thus, he was continually giving entertainments at his 
house ; and luxury and elegance seemed to rival each other 
in those nocturnal feasts, which always lead to other enjoy- 
ments. The two Miss Brooks, his lel^ions, were always of 
those parties : they were both formed by nature to excite love 
in others, as well as to be susceptible of it themselves ; th^ 
were just what the king wanted : the earl, from this com- 
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meiioeiiient, wm beginning to entertain n good opinion of huf 
project^ when Lady Caatlemaine, who had lately gained en- 
tire poeaesfflon of the king's heart, was not in a humour, at 
that time, to riiare it with another, as she did very indiscreetly 
afterwards, despising Miss Stewart. As soon, thereftire, as 
she received intimation of these secret practices, under pre- 
tence of attending the king in his parties, she entirely discon- 
certed them; so that the earl was obliged to lay aside his 
projects, and Miss Brook to discontinue her advances. The 
king did not even dare to think any more on this subject ; but 
his brother was pleased to look after what he ncgiected ; and 
Miss Brook accepted the offer of his heart, nntil it pleased 
Leaven to dispose of her otherwise, which happened soon 
after in the following manner. 

Sir John Denham, loaded with wealth as well as years, 
had passed his youth in the midst of those pleasures which 
people at that age indulge in without restraint : he was one 
of the brightest geniuses England ever produced for wit and 
humour, and for brilliancy of composition : satirical and free 
in bis poems, he spared neither frigid writers, nor jealous hus- 
bands, nor even their wives : every part abounded with the 
most poignant wit, and the most entertaining stories ; but his 
most delicate and spirited raillery turned generally against 
matrimony ; and, as if he wished to confirm, by his own ex- 
ample, the truth of what he had written in his youth, he mar- 
ried, at the age of seventy-nine, this Miss Brook of whom we 
are speaking, who was only eighteen. 

The Duke of York had rather neglected her for some time 
before ; but the circumstance of so unequal a match rekindled 
his ardour ; and she, on her part, suffered him to entertain 
hopes of an approaching bliss, which a thousaOd considerations 
had opposed before her marriage : she wished to belong to the 
court; and for the promise of being made lady of the bed- 
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chamber to the dachess, she was upon the point of making 
him another promise, or of immediately performing it, if re- 
quired, when, in the middle of this treaty, Lady Chesterfield 
wii.** tempted by her evil genius to rob her of her conquest, in 
ordor to disturb all the world. 

Ibjwever, as liudy Chesterfield could not see the Duke of 
York, except in public assemblies, she was under the neces- 
sity of making the most extravagant advances, in order to 
seduce him from his former connection ; and as he was the 
most unguarded ogler of his time, the whole court was informed 
of the intrigue before it was well begun. 

Those who appeared the most attentive to their conduct, 
were not the least interested in it ; Hamilton and liord Ches- 
torfield watched them narrowly ; but Lady Denham, vexed 
that Lady Chesterfield should have stepped in before her, took 
the liberty of railing against her rival with the greatest bit- 
terness. Hamilton bod hitherto flattered himself, that vanity 
alone had engaged Lady Chesterfield in this adventure ; hut 
he was soon undeceived, whatever her indifierenco might have 
been when she first commenced this intrigue. We often pro- 
ceed farther than we at first intended, when we indulge our- 
selves in trifling liberties, which wo think of no consequence ; 
for though perhaps the heart takes no part at the beginning, 
it seldom foils to he engaged in the end. 

The court, as wc havo mentioned before, was an entire 
scene of gallantly and amusements, with all the politeness 
and magnificence, which the inclinations of a prince, naturally 
addicted to tenderness and pleasure, could suggest ; the beau- 
ties were desirous of charming, and the men endeavoured to 
please ; all studied to set themselves off to the best advantage; 
some distinguished themselves by dancing ; others by show 
and magnificence ; some by their wit, many by their amours, 
but few by their constancy. There was a certain Italian at 
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court, famous for the guitar; he had a genias for music, 
and he was the only man who could make any thing 
of the guitar: his style of play was so full of grace and 
tenderness, that he would have given harmony to the most 
discordant instruments. The truth is, nothing was so diffi- 
cult as to play like this foreigner. The king’s relish for 
his compositions had brought the instrument so much into 
vogue, that every person played upon it, well or ill ; and you 
were as sure to see a guitar on a lad/s toilette, as rouge or 
patches. The Duke of York played upon it tolerably well, 
and the Earl of Arran like Francisco himself. This Francisco 
had coro[x>8ed a saraband, which either charmed or infatuated 
eveiy person ; for the whole gultaiery at court were trying at 
it, and God knows what an universal strumming there was. 
The Duke of York, pretending not to be perfect in it, desired 
Lord Arran to play it to him. Lady Chesterfield had the 
best gui^r in England. The Earl of Arran, who was desirous 
of playing his best, conducted his royal highness to his sis- 
ter' 8 apartments ; she was lodged at court, at her father's, the 
Duke of Ormond’s, and this wonderful guitar was lodged there 
too. Whether this visit had been preconcerted or not, 1 do 
not pretend to say ; but it is certain that they found both the 
lady and the guitar at home ; they likewise found there Lonl 
Chesterfield, so much surprised at this unexpected visit, that 
it was a considerable time before he thought of rising from his 
seat, to receive them with due respect. 

Jealousy, like a malignant vapour, now seized upon his 
brain ; a thousand suspicions, blacker than ink, took posses- 
sion of his imagination, and were continually increasing ; for 
whilst the brother played upon the guitar to, the duke, the 
sister ogled and accompanied him with her eyes, as'if the coast 
had been clear, and no enemy to observe them. This sara- 
band was at least repeated twenty times ; the duke declared 
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it was played to perfection. Lady Chesterfield found fault 
with the composition ; but her husband, who clearly perceived 
that he was the person played upon, thought it a most detest- 
able piece. However, though he was in the last agony, at 
being obliged to curb his passion, while others gave a free 
scope to theirs, be was resolved to find out the drift of the 
visit ; but it was not in his power ; for having the honour to 
be chamberlain to the queen, a messenger came to require his 
immediate attendance on her majesty. 11 is first thought was 
to pretend sickness ; the second to suspect that the queen, who 
sent for him at such an unseasonable time, was in the plot ; 
but at last, after all the extravagant ideas of a suspicious man, 
and all the irresolutions of a jealous husband, he was obliged 
logo. 

Wc may easily imagine what his state of mind was when 
he arrived at the palace. Alarms are to the jealous, what 
disasters are to the unfortunate : they seldom come alone, 
but form a series of persecution. He was informed that he 
was sent for to attend the queen at an audience she gave to 
seven or eight Muscovite ambassadors : he had scarce begun 
to curse the Muscovites, when bis brother-in-law appeared, 
and drew upon himself all the imprecations he bestowed upon 
the embassy : he no longer doubted his being in the plot with 
the two persons he had left together ; and in his heart sin- 
cerely wished him such reoompeuse for his good offices as 
such good offices deserved. It was with great difficulty that 
ho restrained himself from immediately acquainting him what 
was his opinion of such conduct ; he thought that what he 
hod already seen was a eufficient proof of his wife's infidelity ; 
but before the end of the veiy same day, some circumstances 
occurred, which increased his suspioions, and persuaded him, 
that they had taken advantage of his absence, and of the 
honourable officiousnoss of bis brother-in-law. He passed, 
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however, that night with tranquillity ; but the next morning, 
being reduced to the nooeseity either of bursting or giving 
vent to his sorrows and conjectures, he did nothing but think 
and walk about the room until Park-time.* He wont to 
court, seemed very busy, as if seeking for some jwrson or 
other, imagining that people guessed at the subject of his 
uneasiness : he avoided every l>ody ; bnt at length meeting 
with Hamilton, he thought he was the very man that ho 
wanted ; and having desired him to take an airing with him 
in Hyde Park, he took him up in his coach, and they arrived 
at the Ring, without a word having |)assed between them. 

Hamilton, who saw him as yellow as jealousy itself, and 
particularly thoughtful, iinagine<l that ho had just discovered 
what all the world had perceived long before ; when Ohesh'r- 
field, after a broken insignificant preamble, asked liim how ho 
succeeded with I^ady Castlemainc. Hamilton, who very well 
saw that he meant nothing by this question, nevertheless 
thanked him ; and as he was thinking of an answer : Your 
cousin," said the earl, is extremely coquettish, and 1 have 
some reason to suppose she is not so prudent as she ought to 
be." Hamilton thought the last charge a little too severe ; 
and as ho was endeavouring to refute it : Good God," said 
my lord, *^yon see, as well as the whole court, what airs she 
gives herself : husbands are always the last people that are 
spoken to about those afimrs that concern them the most ; 
but they are not always the last to perceive it themselves : 
though you have made me your confidant in other matters, 
yet 1 am not at all surprised you have concealed this from 
me ; but as I flatter myself with having some share in your 
esteem, I should be sorry yon should think me such a fool as 
to be incapable of seeing, though I am so complaisant as not 
to express my sentiments : nevertheless, I find that afl^rs are 
now carried on with such barefaced boldness, that at length 
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1 find I shall be forced to take some course or other. God 
forbid that I should act the ridiculous part of a jealous hus- 
band : the character is odious ; but then 1 do not intend, 
through an excess of patience, to be made the jest of the 
town. Judge, thereforo, from what 1 am going to tell you, 
whether 1 ought to sit down unconcerned, or whether I ought 
to take measures for the preservation of my honour. 

His royal highness honoured me yesterday by a visit 
to my wife.'* Hamilton started at this beginning. “ Yes," 
continued the other, ho did give himself that trouble, and 
Lord Arran took upon himself that of bringing him : do not 
you wonder that a man of bis birth should act such a part ? 
What advancement can he expect from one who employs him 
in such base services ? But we have long known him to be 
one of the silliest creatures in England, with his guitar, and 
his other whims and follies." Chesterfield, after this short 
sketch of his brother-in-law's merit, began to relate the obser- 
vations he had made during the visit, and asked Hamilton 
what he thought of his cousin Arran, who had so obligingly 
left them together. This may appear surprising to you," 
continued he, ** but hear me out, and judge whether 1 liavo 
reason to think that the close of this pretty visit passed in 
perfect innocence. Lady Chesterfield is amiable, it must be 
acknowledged ; but she is far from being such a miracle of 
beauty as she supposes berself : you know she has ugly feet ; 
but perhaps you are not acquainted that she has still worse 
legs.'* Pardon me," said Hamilton, within himself : and 
the other continuing the description : Her legs," said his 
lordship, ** are short and thick ; and, to remedy these defects 
as much as possible, she seldom wears any other than green 
. stockings." 

Hamilton could not for his life imagine the drift of. all 
this discourse, and Chesterfield guessing his thoughts : ^ Have 

N 
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IL lUile patience,** said he : ** I went yesterday to Miss 
8tewaift*s, after the audience of those damned Masoovites: 
the king arrived there just before me ; and as if the duke 
had Sworn to pursue me wherever I went that day, he came 
in just after roe. The conversation turned upon the extra- 
ordinary appearance of the ambassadors. I know not where 
that fool Crofts had heard that all these Muscovites had 
handsome wives ; and that all their wives had handsome legs. 
Upon this the king maintained, that no woman ever had 
sneh handsome legs as Miss Stewart ; and she, to prove the 
truth of his majesty’s assertion, with the greatest imaginable 
ease, immediately shewed her leg above the knee. Some 
were ready to prostrate themselves, in order to adore its 
beauty ; for indeed none can be handsomer ; bat the duke 
alone began to criticize upon it. He contended that it was 
too slender, and that as l^or himself he would give nothing 
for a log that was not thicker and shorter, and concluded by 
saying, that no leg was worth any thing without green stock* 
ings : now this, in my opinion, was a sufficient demonstra- 
tion that he had just seen green stockings, and had them 
fresh in his remembrance.** 

Hamilton was at a loss what countenance to put on, 
during a narrative which raised in him nearly the same con- 
jectures: he shrugged up his shoulders, and faintly said 
that appearances were often deceitful ; that Lady Chester- 
field had the foible of all beauties, who place their merit on 
the number of their admirers ; and whatever airs she might 
imprudently have given herself, in order not to discourage 
his royal highness, there was no ground to suppose that she 
would indulge him in any greater liberries to engage him : 
but in vain was it that he endeavoured to give that consola- 
tion to his frien4 which he did not feel himself. Chester- 
fiold plainly peroeived he did not think of what he was 
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Baying ; however, he thought himself much obliged to him 
for the interest he seemed to take in his concerns. 

Hamilton was in haste to go home to vent his spleen and 
resentment in a letter to his cousin : the style of this billet 
was very different from those which he formerly was acons- 
tomed to write to her : reproaches, bitter expostulations, 
tenderness, menaces, and all the effusions of a lover, who 
thinks he has reason to complain, composed this epistle ; 
which, for fear of accidents, ho went to deliver himself 

Never did she before appear so lovely, and never did her 
eyes speak so kindly to him as at this moment : his heart 
(juite relented ; but ho was determined not to lose all the 
fine things he had said in his letter. In receiving it, she 
squeezed his hand : this action completely disarmed him, and 
he would have given his life to have had his letter again. 
It appeared to him at this instant, that all the grievances 
he complained of were visionary and groundless : he looked 
u])on her husband as a madman and an impostor, and quite 
the reverse of what he supposed him to be a few minnies 
beiore ; but this remorse came a little too late : he had deli- 
vered his billet; and Lady Chesterfield had shewn such 
impatience and eagerness to read it as soon as she had got 
it, that all circumstances seemed to conspire to justify her, 
and to confound him. 8he managed to get quit some way or 
other of some troublesome visitors, to slip into her closet ; 
he thought himself so culpable, that ho had not the assur- 
ance to wait her return : he withdrew with the rest of the 
company ; but he did not dare to appear before her the next 
day, to have an answer to his letter : however, he met her 
at court ; and this was the first time, since the commence- 
ment of their amour, that he did not seek for her. He stood 
at a distance, with downcast looks, and appeared in such 
terrible embarrassment, that his condition was sufficient to 
Nr2 
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raise laughter or to cause pity, when Lady Chesterfield 
approaching, thus accosted him ; ‘‘ Confess,'' said she, that 
you axe in as foolish a situation as any man of sense can be : 
you wish you had not written to me : you are desirous of an 
answer : you ho|)e for none : yet, you equally wish for and 
dread it ; I have, however, written you one.’* She had not 
time to say more ; but the few words she had spoken were 
accompanied with such on air, and such a look, as to make 
him believe that it was Venus with all her Graces who had 
addressed him : he was near her when she sat down to cards, 
and as he was puzzling himself to devise by what means he 
should get this answer, she desired him to lay her gloves and 
fan down somewhere : ho took them, and with them the 
hillet in question, and as he hml perceived nothing severe or 
angry in the conversation he had with her, he hastened to 
open her letter, and read as follows : 

“ Your transports are so ridiculous, that it is doing you a 
favour to attribute them to an excess of tenderness, which 
turns your head : a man, without doubt, must have a great 
incliuation to be jealous, to entertain such an idea of the 
person you mention. Good God! what a lover to have 
caused uneasiness to a man of genius, and what a genius, to 
have got the better of mine ! Are not you ashamed to give 
any credit to the visions of a jealous fellow, who brought 
nothing else with him from Italy ? Is it possible, that the 
story of the green stockings, upon which he has founded his 
suspicions, should have imposed upon you, aooompanied as it 
is with such pitiful circumstances? Since he has made you 
his confidant, why did not he boast of brealdng in pieces my 
I>oor haniiless guitar? This exploit, perhaps, might have 
convinced you more than oil the rest ; recollect yourself^ and 
if you are really in love with me, thunk fortune for a 
groundless jealousy, which diverts to another quarter the 
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attention lie might pay to my attachment for the most amiable 
and the most dangerous man of the court." 

Hamilton was ready to weep for joy at these ondearin;; 
marks of kindness, of which he thought himself so unworthy : 
he was not satisfied with kissing, in raptures, every part of 
this billet ; he also kissed several times her gloves and her 
fan. Play being over, Lady Chesterfield received them from 
his hands, and read in his eyes the joy that her billet had 
raised in his heart. Nor was he satisfied with expressing his 
raptures only by looks : he hastened home, and writ to her 
at least four times as much. How different was this letter 
fr9m the other ! Though perhaps not so well written ; for 
one docs not shew so much wit in suing for pardon as in 
venting reproaches, and it seldom ha[>[>ens that the soft, lan- 
guishing style of a love-letter is so penetrating as that of 
invective. 

Be that as it may, his peace was made : their past quarrel 
gave new life to their correspondence ; and Lady Chester- 
field, to make him as easy as he had before been distrustful, 
expressed on every occaaon a feigned contempt for his rival, 
and a sincere aversion for her husband. 

So great was his confidence in her, that he consented she 
should shew in public some marks of attention to tho dnke, 
in order to conceal as much as possible their private intelli- 
gence. Thus, at this time nothing disturbed his peace of 
miud, but his impatience of finding a favourable opportunity 
for the completion of his desires : he thought it was in her 
power to command it ; hut she excused herself on account of 
several difficulties which she enumerated to him, and which 
she was desirous he should remove by his industry and atten- 
tions. 

This silenced his complaints; but whilst he was endea- 
vouring to surmount these obstacles, still wondering how it 
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WS8 possible tbaitwo persoos wbo were so well disposed to each 
other, and who were agreed to make each other happy, could 
not put their designs in execution, accident discovered an 
unexpected adventure, which left him no room to doubt, 
either of the happiness of his rival, or of the perfidy of his 
mistress. 

Misfortunes often fall light when most feared ; and fre- 
quently prove heaviest when merited, and when least 
suspected. Hamilton was in the middle of the most tender 
and passionate letter he had ever written to Lady Chester- 
field, when her husband came to announce to him the parti- 
culars of this last discovery : he came so suddenly upon him, 
that he had only just time to conceal his amorous epistle 
among his other papers, llis heart and mind were still so 
full of what he was writing to his cousin, that her husband's 
complaints against her, at first, were scarce attended to ; 
besides,, in his opinion, he had come in the most unfortunate 
moment on all accounts. 

He was, however, obliged to listen to him, and ho soon 
entertained quite difierent sentiments: he appeared almost 
petrified with astonishment, while the earl was relating to 
him circumstances of such an extravagant Indiscretion, as 
seemed to him quite incredible, notwithstanding the particu- 
lars of the fact. ** You have reason to be surprised at it,** 
said my lord, concluding his story ; but if you doubt the 
troth of what I tell yon, it will be easy for you to find 
evidence that will convince you ; for the scene of their tender 
familiarities was no less public than the room where the 
qneen plays at cards, which, while her majesty was at play, 
was, God knows, pretty well crowded. Lady Denham was 
the first who discovered what they thought would pass 
uuperoeived in the crowd ; and yon imiy very well judge how 
secret she would keep such a ciroumstaaee. The truth is, 
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she addressed herself to me first of all, as I entered the room, 
to tell me that I should giro mj wife a little advice, as other 
people might take notice of what I might see myself, if I 
pleased. 

Your cousin was at play, as I before told you : the duke 
was sitting next to her : 1 know not what was become of his 
band ; but I am sure that no one could see his arm below the 
elbow : I was standing behind thorn, just in the place that 
T^ady Denham had quitted : the duke turning round perceived 
me, and was so much disturbed at my presence, that he almost 
undressed my lady in pulling away his hand. I know not 
whether they perceived that they were discovered ; but of this 
1 am convinced, that Lady Denham will take care that every 
body shall know it I must confess to you, that my embar- 
rassment is so groat, that I cannot find words to express what 
1 now feel : 1 should not hesitate one moment what course 
to take, if I might be allowed to shew my resentment 
against the person who has wronged me. As for her, I 
could manage her well enough, if, unworthy as she is of any 
consideration, I had not still some regard for an illustrious 
family, that would be distracted were 1 to resent such an 
injury as it deserves. In this particular you are interested 
yourself: you are my friend, and I make yon my confidant 
in an afifair of the greatest imaginable delicacy : let us then 
consult together what is proper to be done in so perplexing 
and disagreeable a situation." 

Hamilton, if possible, more astonished, and more con- 
founded than himself, was far from being in a proper state to 
afford him advice on the present occasion : he listened to 
nothing but jealousy, and breathed nothing but revenge ; but 
these emotions being somewhat abated, in hopes that there 
might be calumny, or at least exaggeration in the charges 
against Lady Chesterfield, he desired her husband to suspmid 
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his resolutions, until he was more fully informed of the fact ; 
assuring him, however, that if he found the circumstances 
such as ho had related, ho should regard and consult no other 
interest than his. 

Upon this they parted ; and Hamilton found, on the first 
inquiry, that almost the whole court was informed of the 
adventure, to which every one added something in relating it. 
Vexation and resentment inflamed his heart, and by degrees 
extinguished every remnant of his former passion. 

He might easily have seen her, and have made her such 
reproaches as a man is generally inclined to do on sneh occa- 
sions ; but he was too much enraged to enter into any detail 
which might have led to an explanation ; he considered him- 
self as the only person essentially injured in this affair ; for he 
could never bring bis mind to think that the injuries of the 
husband could be placed in competition with those of the 
lover. . 

He hastened to Lord Chesterfield, in the transport of his 
passion, and told him that be had heard enough to induce him to 
give such advice, as he should follow himself in the same situa- 
tion, and that, if he wished to save a woman so strongly prepos- 
sessed, and who, perhaps, had not yet lost all her innocence, 
though she had totally lost her reason, he ought not to delay 
one single instant, bat immediately to carry her into’ the 
country, with the greatest possible expedition, without allow- 
ing her the least time to recover her surprise. 

Lord Chesterfield readily agreed to follow this advice, which 
he had already considered as the only connsel a friend could 
give him ; but bis lady, who did not suspect he had made this 
ast discovery of her conduct, thought he was joking with her 
when be told her to prepare for going into the country in two 
days : she was the more induced to think so, as it was in the 
very middle of an extremely severe winter ; but she soon 
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perceived that he was in earnest : she knew, from the air and 
manner of her husband, that be thought he had sufficient rea- 
son to treat her in this imperious style ; and, finding all her 
relations serious and cold to her complaint, she had no hope 
left in this universally abandoned situation, but in the tender- 
ness of Hamilton. She imagined she should hear from him 
the cause of her misfortunes, of which she was still totally 
ignorant, and that his lovo would invent some means or other 
to prevent a journey, which she flattered herself would be even 
more aflbeting to him than to herself ; but she was expecting 
pity from a crocodile. 

^t last, when she saw the eve of her departure was 
come ; that every preparation was made for a long journey ; 
that she was receiving farewell visits in form, and that still 
she heard nothing from Hamilton, both her hopes and her pa- 
tience forsook her in this wrctchod situation. A few tears, 
perhaps, might have afibrded her some relief, but she chose 
rather to deny herself that comfort, than to give her husband 
so much satisfaction. Hamilton's conduct, on this occasion, 
appeared to her unaccountable ; and, as he still never came 
near her, she found means to convey to him the following 
billet. 

Is it possible that you should bo one of those, who, with- 
out vouchsafing to tell me for what crime I am treated like a 
slave, sufiTer me to be dragged from society ? What means 
your silence and indolence, in a juncture wherein your tender- 
ness ought most particularly to appear, and actively exert 
itself? I am upon the point of departing, and am ashamed 
to think that you ore the cause of my looking upon it with 
horror, as I have reason to believe that you are less concerned 
at it than any other person : do, at least, let me know to what 
place 1 am to be dragged ; what is to be done with me within 
a wilderness ; and on what account you, like all the rest of the 
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world, appear changed in jour behaviour towards a fterson, 
whom all the world could not oblige to change with regard to 
yon, if jour weakness or jour ingratitude did not render you 
unworthy of her tenderness/* 

This billet did but harden his heart, and make him more 
proud of his vengeance : he swallowed down full draughts of 
pleasure, in beholding her reduced to despair, being persuaded 
that her grief and regret for her departure wore on account 
of another person : he felt uncommon satisfaction in having a 
share in tormenting her, and was particularly pleased with the 
scheme be had contrived to separate her from a rival, upon 
the veiy point, perhaps, of being made happy Thus fortified 
as be was against his natural tenderness, with all the severity 
of Jealous resentment, ho saw her depart with an indifierenoe 
which he did not even endeavour to conceal from her ; this 
unexpected treatment, joined to the complication of her other 
misfortunes, had almost in reality plunged her into despair. 

The court was filled with the story of this adventure ; no- 
body was ignorant of the occasion of this sadden departure, 
but very few approved of Lord Chesterfield's conduct. In 
England they looked with astonishment upon a man who could 
be so uncivil as to be jealous of his wife ; and in the city of 
London it was a prodigy, till that time unknown, to see a 
hn^NUid have recourse to violent means to prevent what 
jealousy fears, and what it always deserves. They endea- 
▼cured, however, to excuse poor Lord Chesterfield, as far as 
they oonld safely do it, without inonrring the public odinm, 
by laying all the blame on his bad education. This made all 
the mothers vow to God, that none of their sons should ever 
set a foot in Italy, lest they should bring back with them that 
infiunous enstom of laying restraint upon their wives. 

As this story for a long time took up the attention of the 
oonri, the Chevalier de Gnunmont, who was not thoronghly 
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acquainted with all the particulars, inveighed more bitterly 
than all the citizens of London put together against this ty- 
ranny ; and it was upon this occasion that he produced new 
words to that fatal saraband which had unfortunately so great 
a shore in the adventure. The Chevalier passed for the 
author; but if Saint Evremond had any part in the composi- 
tion, it certainly was greatly inferior to his other perform- 
ances, as tho reader will see in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Every man who believes that his honour depends upon 
that of his wife is a fool, who torments himself, and drives 
her to despair ; but he who, being naturally jealous, lias the 
additional misfortune of loving his wife, and who expects that 
she should only live for him, is a perfect madman, whom the 
torments of hell have actually taken bold of in this world, and 
whom nobody pities. All reasoning and observation on thesc^ 
unfortunate circumstances attending wedlock concur in this, 
that precaution is vain and nseloss before the evil, and revenge 
odious afterwards. 

The Spaniards, who t3rrannize over their wives, more by 
custom than from jealousy, content tbemselvos with preserv- 
ing the niceness of their honour by duennas, grates, and locks. 
Tlie Italians, who are wary in their suspicions, and vindictive 
in their resentments, pursue a difierent line of conduct ; some 
satisfy themselves with keeping their wives under locks which 
they think secure ; others by ingenious precautions excee<l 
whatevei the Spaniards can invent for confining the fair sex ; 
but the generality are of opinion, that in either unavoidable 
danger, or in manifest transgression, the surest way is to 
assassinate. 

But, ye courteous and indulgent nations, who, far from 
admitting these savage and barbarous customs, give full liberty 
to your dear ribs, and commit the care of their virtue to their 
own disorerion, you pass without alarms or strife your peace- 
ful days, in all the enjoyments of domestic indolence 1 

It was certainly some evil genius that induced Lord Ches- 
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terBeld to distmguish himself from bis patient and good-na- 
tured countrymen, and ridicnlonaly to afford tho world an 
0 |>iK>rtunity of examining into tho particulars of an adventure, 
which would perhaps never have been known without the 
verge of the court, and which would everywhere have been 
forgotten in less than a month ; but now, as soon as over ho had 
turned his back, in order to march away with his prisoner, and 
the ornaments she was supposed to have bestowed upon him, 
God only knows what a terrible attack there was made upon 
his rear. Rochester,*^ Middlesex,**® Sydley,*** Etheredge, 
and all the whole band of wits, exposed him in numberless 
ballads, and diverted the public at his expense. 

Tho Chevalier do Grammontwas highly pleased with these 
lively and humorous compositions; and wherever this subject 
was mentioned, never failed to produce his supplement upon 
the occasion : It is strange,'* said he, ** that the country, 
which is little better than a gallows or a grave for young peo- 
ple, is allotted in this land only for tho unfortunate, and not 
for thn guilty ! Poor Lady Chesterfield, for some unguarded 
looks, is immediately seized upon by an angry husband, who 
will oblige her to spend her Christmas at a country-house, a 
hundred and fifty miles from London ; while here, there are 
a thousand ladies who are left at liberty to do whatever they 
please, and who indulge in that liberty, and whose conduct, in 
short, deserves a doily bastinado. 1 name no person, God 
forbid 1 should; but Lady Middleton, Lady Denham, the 
queen's and the duchess's maids of honour, and a hundred 
others, bestow their favours to tho right and to the left, and 
not the least notice is taken of their conduct. As for Lady 
Shrewsbury, she is conspicuous. 1 would take a wager she 
might have a man killed for her every day, and she would 
only hold her head the higher for it : one would suppose she 
imported from Rome plenary indulgences for her conduct ; 
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tliere are threo or four gontlemen wbo wear an ounce of her 
iniir made into bracelets, and no person finds any fault ; and 
yel shall such a cross-grained fool as Chesterfield be permitted 
to exercise an act of tyranny, altogether unknown in this 
country, upon the prettiest woman in England, and all for a 
mere trifle : but 1 am his humble servant ; his precautions 
will avail him nothing ; on the contrary, very often a woman, 
who had no bad intentions when she was suflored to remain in 
tranquillity, is prompted to such conduct by revenge, or re- 
duced to it by necessity : this is as true as tlie gos{>el ; hear 
now what Francisco 8 saraband says on the subject : 

** Tell me, jealous-pated swain, 

Vtlut avail thf idle arts, 

To divide united hearts ? 

Love, like the wind, I trow, 

Will, where it listeth, blow ; 

6o, prithee, peace, for all thy cares are vain. 

** When you arc by, 

Nor wiihfnl look, he sure, nor eloquent slfb. 

Shall dare those inward Area diaoover, 

Which bum in either lover: 

Yet ^rgua* aelf, if Argus were thy spy, 

Should ne’er, with all hit mob of eyes, 

Surprise. 

Some joys forbidden, 

Transports hidden, 

Which love, through daih and secret ways, 

Mysterious love, to kindred souls conveys." 

The Chevalier de Orammont passed for the author of this 
somiet: neither the justness of the sentiment, nor turn of it, 
are surprisingly beautiful ; but as it contained some truths 
that fla^red t^ genius of the nation, and pleiised those who 
Intoiested themselves for the fair sex, the ladies were all 
denrous of having it to teach their children. 
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During all this time, the Duke of Y ork, not being in the 
way of seeing Lady Chesterfield, easily forgot her; her 
absence, however, had some circumstances attending it, which 
oould not but sensibly afiect the person who had occasioned 
her confinement ; but there are certain fortunate tempers to 
which every situation is easy ; they feel neither disappoint- 
ment with bitterness, nor pleasure with acuteness. In the 
mean time, as the duke could not remain idle, he had no sooner 
forgotten Lady Chesterfield, but he began to think of her 
whom he had been in love with before, and was upon the point 
of relapsing into his old passion for Miss Hamilton. 

There waft in Loudon a celebrated portrait painter, called 
Lely,*^* who had greatly improved himself by studying the 
famous Vandyke's pictures, which were dispersed all over 
England in abundance. Lely imitated Vandyke’s manner, 
and approached the nearest to him of all the modems. The 
Duchess of York being desirous of having the portraits of the 
handsomest persons at court, Lely painted them, and employed 
all his' ]kill in the performance ; nor could he ever exert him* 
self upon more beautiful subjects. Every picture appeared a 
master-piece ; and that of Miss Hamilton appeared the highest 
finished : Lely himself acknowledged that he had drawn it 
with a particular pleasure. The Duke of York took a delight 
in looking at it, and began again to ogle the original ; he had 
very little reason to hope for success ; and at the same time 
that his hopeless passion alarmed the Chevalier de drammcffit, 
Lady Denham thought proper to renew the negotiation which 
had so unluckily been interrupted ; k was soon brought to a 
conclusion ; for where both parties are sincere in a negotiation, 
no time is lost in cavilling. Every thing succeeded prosper- 
ously on one side ; yet, 1 know not what fatality obstructed 
the pretensions of the other. The duke was very urgent with 
the duchess to put Lady Denham in possession of ih» plaeC 
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which was the object of her ambition ; but, as sbo yrM not gua- 
rantee for the performance of the secret articles of the treaty, 
though till this time she had borne with patietfoe the incon- 
stanoj of the duke, and yielded submissively to bis desires, yet, 
In the present instance, it appeared hard and dishonourable to 
her, to entertain near her person a rival, who ivonld expose 
her to the danger of acting but a second part in the midst of 
her own court. However, she saw herself upon the point of 
being forced to it by authority, when a far more unfortnnate 
obstacle for ever bereft poor I>ady Denham of the hopes of 
possessing that fatal place, which she had solicited with such 
eagerness. 

Old Denham, naturally jealous, became more and more bus- 
pioieus, and found that be had sutheient ground for such con- 
duct : his wife was young and handsome, he old and disagree- 
able : what reason, then, had he to flatter himself that heaven 
would exempt him from the fate of husbands in the like circum- 
stanoes? This he was continually saying to himself ; but, when 
compliments were poured in upon him from all sides, upon the 
place his lady was going to have near the duchess's person, he 
formed ideas of what was suflicient to have mafle him hang 
himself^ if he had possessed the resolution. The traitor chose 
rather to exercise his courage against another. He wanted 
precedents for putting in practice his resentments in a pri- 
vileged country : that of Lord Chesterfleld was not sufficiently 
bitter for the revenge he meditated: besides, ho had no 
country-house to which he could carry bis unfortunate wife. 
This being the case, the old villain made her travel a much 
longer journey without stirring out of London. MerfiUess 
fate robbed her of life, and of her dearest hopes, in the blooni 
of youth. 

As no person entertained any doubt of his having poisoned 
her^ the populace of his neighbourhood had a design of tear- 
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ing him in pieces, as soon os ho should come abroad ; hut be 
shut himself up to bewail her death, until their fury was 
appeased by a magnificent funeral, at which be distributed 
four times more burnt wine than had ever been drunk at any 
burial iu England. 

W Idle the town was in fear of some great disaster, as an 
expiation for these fatal effects of jealousy, Hamilton was not 
altogether so easy as ho flattered himself ho should be after 
the departure of Lady Chesterfield : ho had only consulted 
the dictates of reveugo in what ho had done : his vengeance 
was satisfied ; but such was far from being the case with bis 
love ; and havdng, since the abscnco of her ho still admired, 
notwithstanding his resentments, leisure to make those reflec- 
tions which a recent injury will not permit a man to attend 
to : “ ano wLjreforo,” said ho to himself, “ was I so eager to 
make her miserable, who alone, however culpable she may be, 
has it in her power to mako me happy ? Cursed jealousy 
continued he, yet mure cruel to those who torment, than to 
those yftio are tormented ! What have 1 gained, by having 
blasted the hopes of a more happy rival, since 1 was not able 
to perform this without depriving myself, at the same time, of 
her, upon whom the whole happiness and comfort of my life 
was centred." 

Thus, clearly proving to himself, by a great many reason- 
ihgs of the same kind, and all out of season, that in such an 
engagement it was much better to partake with another than to 
have nothing at all, he filled his mind with a number of vain 
regrets and unprofitable remorse, when he received a letter 
from her who occasioned them, but a letter so exactly adapted 
to increase them, that, after ho had read it, he looked upon 
himself as the greatrat scoundrel in the world. Here it 
follows 

^ Y ou will, no doubt, be as much surprised at this letter, 
o 
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as I was at the unconoorned air with whkh you beheld 
my departure. I am led to believe, that you bad imagined 
reasons, which, in your own mind, justified such unseasonable 
conduct. If you are still under the impression of such bar- 
barous sentiments, it will afford you pleasure to be mode 
acquainted with what I suffer in the most horrible of prisons. 
Whatever the country affords most melancholy, in this season, 
presents itself to my view on all sides: surrounded by 
impassable roads, out of one window I sc(* nothing but rocks, 
out of another nothing but precipices ; but wherever I turn 
my eyes within doors, I meet those of a jealous husband, 
still more insupportable than the sad objects that encompass 
me. I should add, to the misfortunes of my life, that of 
seeming criminal in the eyes of a man who ought to have 
justified me, even against convincing appearances, if by my 
avowed innocence 1 bad a right to complain or to expostulate ; 
hut ‘how is it possible for mo to justify myself at such a 
distance ; and how can 1 flatter myself, that the description 
of a most dreadful prison will not prevent you from believing 
me? But do you deserve that I should wish you did? 
Heavens! how I must hate you, if 1 did not love you to 
distraction. Como, therefore, and lot me once again see you, 
that you may hear my justification ; and I am convinced, 
that if after this visit 3 rou find mo guilty, it will not be with 
respect to yourself. Our Argus sets out to-morrow for 
Chester, where a lawsuit will detain him a week : I know 
not whether he will gain it ; but I am sure it will be entirely 
your fault, if he does not lose one, for which he is at least as 
anxions as that he is now going after/' 

This letter was sufficient to make a man mn blindfold into 
an adventnre still more rash than that which was proposed 
to hiitii and that was rash enough in all ie8|>ects : he could 
not pereeiTn by what means she could justify herself ; but as 
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sbe aaeured him he should be satisfied with his journey, this 
was all he desired at present. 

There was one of his relations with Lady Chesterfield, 
who, having accompanied her in her exile, had gained some 
share iu their mutual confidence ; and it was through her 
means ho received this letter, with all the necessary instruc- 
tions about his journey and his arrival. Secrecy being the 
soul of such cx^koditions, especially before an amour is accom- 
])liHhed, he took post, and set out in the night, animated by 
the most tender and flattering wishes, so that, iu less than no 
time, almost, in comparison with the distance and the badness 
of the roads, he had travelled a hundred and fifty tedious 
miles : at the last stage he prudently dismissed the post-boy. 
It was not yet daylight, and therefore, for fear of the rocks 
and precipices mentioned in her letter, he proceeded with 
tolerable discretion, considering he was in love. 

^ By this means, ho fortunately escaped all the dangerous 
phices, and, according to his instructions, alighted at a little 
hut adjoining to the park-wall. The place was not mag- 
nificent : but, as ho only wanted rest, it did well enough for 
that : ho did not wish for daylight, and was even still less 
desirous of, being seen; wherefore, having shut himself up 
in this obscure retreat, ho fell into a profound sleep, and did 
not wake until noon. As he was particularly hungry when 
he awoke, he ate and drank heartily ; and, as he was the 
neatest man at court, and was expected by the neatest lady 
in England, he spent the remainder of the day in dressing 
himself, and in making all those preparations which the lime 
and place permitted, without deigning onoe to look around 
him, or to ask his landlord a single question. At lost, the 
orders he expected with great impatience were brought him, 
in the beginning of the evening, by a serraut, who, attending 
him as a guide, after having led him for about half an hour 
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in tlie dirt, through a park of vast extent, brought him at 
last into a garden, into which a little door open^ : ho was 
posted, exactly opposite to this door, l>y which, in a short 
time, he was to be introduced to a more airreeablo situation ; 
and here his conductor left him. The night advanced, but 
the door never opened. 

Tliough the winter was almost over, the cold weather 
seemed only to bo beginning : he was dirtied up to his knees 
in mud, and soon [»crceived, that if ho continued much longer 
in this garden, it would all be frozen. This beginning of a 
very dark and bitter night w’ould have been iinbcarablo to 
any other ; but it was nothing to a man who flattered him- 
self to pass the remainder of it in the height of bliss : how- 
ever, he began to wonder at so many precautions in the 
absence of a husband : his imagination, by a thousand deli- 
cious and tender ideas, supported him some time against the 
torments of impatience and the inclemency of the weather ; 
but be felt bis imagination, notwithstanding, cooling by 
degrees ; and two hours, which seemed to him as tedious as 
two whole ages, having passed, and not the least notice l)oing 
taken of him, cither from the door or from the window, bo licgan 
to reason with himself ujwn the posture of his affairs, and what 
was the fittest conduct for him to pursue in this emergency : 
“ What if I should rap at this cursed d(K)r,” said ho ; “ for if 
my fate requires that I should perish, it is at least more 
honourable to die in the house, than to bo starved to death in 
the garden ; but, then,” continued be, “ I may thereby, j)er- 
baps, expose a person whom some unforeseen accident may, 
at this very instant, have reduced to greater perplexity than 
even I myself am in/* This thought supplied him with a 
necessary degree of patience and fortitude against the 
enemies he bad to contend with ; he therefore l)egan to walk 
quickly to and fro, with the resolurion to wait, as long as he 
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could keep alive, tlio end of an adventure, wbich bad sucb 
an uncomfortable bepliining'. All this waa to no purpose ; 
for though lie used every efftut to keep himself warm, and 
thougli luutHed up in a thick (doak, yet’ he began to be 
benumbed in all his limbs, and the cold gained the ascen- 
dancy over all his amorous vivacity and eagerness. Day- 
break was not far ofl’, and judging now, that though the 
accursed door should even be o|>cned, it would be to no 
pur})080, he returned, as well he could, to the place from 
whence he had sot out u|M)n this wonderful cx})editiom 

All the faggots that were in the cottage were hardly able 
to unfreeze him : the more he reflected on his adventure, tho 
circumstances attending it apjiearcd still the more strange and 
iiuaccouniablc ; but so far from accusing tho charming coun- 
tess, he Buflered a thousand diflerent anxieties on her account : 
sometimes he imagined that her husband might have returned 
unex[)cotodly ; sometimes, that she might suddenly have been 
taken ; in short, that some insuperable obstacle had un- 
luckily interposed, and prevented his happiness, notwith- 
standing his mistress’s kind intentions towards him. But 
wherefore,” said he, “ did she forget me in that cursed garden ? 
Is it possiole that she could not And a single moment to make 
me at least some sign or other, if she could neither speak to 
me, nor give me admittainv ? ” He knew not which of these 
conjectures to rely upon, or how to answer his own questions; 
but as he flattered himself that every thing would succeed 
better the next night, after having vowed not to set a foot 
again into that unfortunate garden, he gave orders to be 
waked as soon as any person should inquire for him : then he 
laid himself down in one of the worst beds in the world, and 
slept as sound as if he had been in the best : he supposed that 
he should not be awakened, hut either by a letter or a messago 
from Lady Chesterfield ; but he had scarce slept two boors, 
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when he was roused by the sound of the horn and the cry of 
the hounds. The hut, which afforded him a retreat, joining, 
as we before said, to the park- wall, ho colled his host, to 
know what was the occasion of that hunting, which made a 
noise, as if the whole pack of hounds ha<l been in his ly^d- 
chamber. He was told, that it was my lord hunting a hare 
in his park. “ What lord ? " said he, in great surj»risc. “ The 
Earl of Chesterfield," replied the ])casant lie was so asto- 
nished at this, that at first he hid his head under the l>cd- 
clothcs, under the idea tliat he already saw him entering with 
all his hounds ; but as sonn as he had a little recovcre<l him- 
self, he began to curse capricious fortune, no longer doubting 
but this jealous foora return had occasiono<l all his tribulations 
in the preceding night. 

It was not possildo for him to sleep again, after such un 
alarm ^ he therefore got up, that ho might revolve in his mind 
all the stratagems that are usually employed, either to de- 
ceive, or to remove out of the way a jealous scoundrel of a 
husliand, who thought fit to neglect his lawsuit, in order to 
plague his wife. lie had just finished dressing himself, and 
was beginning to question his landlord, when tho same ser- 
vant, who had conducted him to tho garden, delivered him a 
letter, and disappeared, without waiting for an answer. This 
letter was from his relation, and was to this effect 

** I am extremely sorry that I have innocently boon acces- 
sary to bringing you to a place, to which yon wore only in- 
vited to be laughed at: 1 opposed this journey at first, 
though I was then persuaded it was wholly suggested by her 
tenderness ; but she has now undeceived me : she triumphs in 
the trick she has played you : her husband has not stirred 
from henee, but stays at home, out of complaisanoo to her : 
he treats her in the most affectionate manner ; and it was upon 
their reconciliation, that she found out that you had advised 
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him to carry her into the country. She has conceiyed such 
hatred and aversion a^inst you for it, that 1 find, from her 
diecourso, she has not yet wholly satisfied her resentment. 
Console yourself for the hatred of a person, whose heart never 
merited your tenderness. Iteturn ; a longer stay in this place 
will hut draw ujwn you some fresh misfortune : for my part, 

I shall soon leave her : 1 know her, and I thank God for it ; 

1 do not repent having pitied her at first ; but I am disgusted 
with an employment which but ill agrees with my way of 
thinking.’ 

U]>oii reading this letter, astonishment, shame, hatred, and 
rage seized at once iij>on his heart : then menaces, invectives, 
nn<l the desire of vengeance, broke forth by turns, and excited 
his passion and resentment ; but, after Im deliberately con- 
sidered the matter, ho resolved that it was now the best way 
quietly to mount bis horse, and to carry back with him to 
London a severe cold, instead of the soft wishes and tender 
desires he had brought from thence. He quitted this per- 
fidious place with much greater expedition than he had arrived 
at it though his mind was far from being occupied with such 
tender and agreeable ideas : however, when he thought him- 
self at a "»ufiicient distance to bo out of danger of meeting 
Lord Chesterfield and bis hounds, he chose to look back, that be 
might at least have the Miti.'’faction of seeing the prison where 
this wicked enchantress was confined; but what waa his sur- 
prise, when ho saw a very fine house, situated on the banks of a 
river, in the most delightful and pleasant country imagin- 
able.^ Neither rock, nor precipice, was here to be seen; for, 
in reality, they were only in Uie letter of his perfidious mistress. 
This furnished fresh cause for resentment and confusion to a 
man who thought himself so well acquainted with ail the 
wiles, as well as weaknesses, of the fair sex ; and who Row 
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found himself the dupe of a coquette, who vras reconciled to 
her husband in order to be revenged on her lover. 

At last he reached London, well furnished with arguments 
to maintain, that a man must be extremely weak to trust to 
the tenderness of a woman who has once deceived him ; but 
that he must be a complete fool to run after her. 

This adventure not being much to his credit, he suppressed, 
as ranch as possible, both the journey, and the circumstances 
attending it ; but, as we may easily suppose Lady Chesterfield 
made no secret of it, the king came to the knowledge of it ; 
and, having complimented Hamilton upon it, desired to be 
informed of all the particulars of the expedition. The Che- 
valier de Grammont happened to bo present at this recital ; 
and, having gently inveighed against the treacherous manner 
in which he had been used, said : “ If she is to be blamed for 
carrying the jest so far, you are no less to be blamed for com- 
ing back BO 'Suddenly, like an ignorant novice : I dare lay a 
hundred guineas, she has more than once repented of a resent- 
ment which you pretty well deserved for the trick you had 
played her : women love revenge ; but their resentments sel- 
dom last long ; and, if you had remained in the neighbour- 
hood till the next day, I will be hanged if she would not have 
given you satisfaction for the first night’s sufferings." Hamil- 
ton being of a diflferent opinion, the Chevalier de Grammont 
resolved to maintain his assertion by a case in point ; and, 
addressing himself to the king : “ Sir," said he, “ your majesty, 
I suppose, must have known Marion de rOrme,**® the most 
charming creature in all France ; though she was as witty as 
an angel, she was as capricious as a devil. This beauty hav- 
ing made me an appointment, a whim seized her to put me off, 
and to give it to another ; she therefore writ me one of the 
tenderest billets in the world, full of the grief and sorrow she 
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was in, by being obliged to disappoint me, on account of a 
most terrible headache, that obliged her to keep her bed,, and 
deprived her of tlie pleasure of seeing me till the next day. 
This headache coming all of a sudden, appeared to me very 
suspicious; and, never doubting but it was her intention to 
jilt me : very well, mistress coquette, said I to myself, if you do 
not enjoy the pleasure of seeing me this day, you shall not 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing another. 

“ Hereupon, I detached all my st'rvants, some of whom 
patrolled about her house, whilst others watched her door ; 
one of the latter brought me intelligence, that no person had 
gone into her house all the afternoon ; but that a foot-boy 
had gone out as it grew dark ; that he followed him as far as 
the Hue Saint Antoine, where this boy met another, to whom 
he only spoke two or three words. This wjis sufficient to 
confirm my suspicions, and make me resolve either to make 
one of the party, or to disconcert it. 

“As the baguio where I lodged was at a great distance 
from the Marais, as soon as the night set in I mounted my 
horse, without any attendant. ^Vhcn I came to the Place- 
Royale, the servant, who was sentry there, assured me that 
no person was yet gone into Mademoiselle de TOrme a house : 
I rode forward towards the Rue Saint Antoine.; and just as 
I was going out of the Place Royal e, I saw a man on foot 
coming into it, who avoided me as much as he f>08sibly could ; 
but his endeavour was all to no purpose ; 1 knew him to be 
the Duke de Brissac, and I no longer doubted but he was my 
rival that night : I then approached towards him, seeming as 
if 1 feared 1 mistook my man ; and alighting with a very 
busy air : ‘ Brissac, my friend,' said I, ‘ you must do me a 
service of the very greatest importance : I have an appoint- 
ment, for the first time, with a girl who lives very near this 
place ; and, as this visit is only to concert measures, 1 shall 
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make but a very short stay : l>e so kind, therefore, as to lend 
me your cloak, and walk my horse about a little, until 1 
return ; but, above all, do not go far from this place : you 
see that I use you freely like a friend ; but you know, it is 
upon condition that you may take the same liberty with me. 

I took his cloak without waiting for his answer, and ho took 
my horse by the bridle, and followed me with his eye; but 
he gained no intelligence by this ; for, after having pretended to 
go into a house o})posite to him, I slipped under the piazzas to 
Mademoiselle de TOrme's, where the door was opened as soon 
as 1 knocked. I was so much muffled up in Brissac’s cloak, 
that I was taken for him : the door was immediately shut, 
not the least question asked me ; and, having none to sisk 
myself, I went straight to the lady's chamber. I found her 
upon a couch in the most agreeable and gontcelest dishabille 
imaginable : she never in her life looked so handsome, nor 
was so gt:eatly surprised ; and, seeing her speechless and con- 
founded : ^ What is the matter, my fair one ?' said I, ‘ me- 
thinks this is a headache very elegantly set off ; but your 
headache, to all appearance, is now gone?' ‘Not in the 
least,' said she, ‘ 1 can scarce support it, and you will oblige 
me in going away, that I may go to bed.' ‘ As for your going 
to bed, to that I have not the least objection,' said I ; ‘but 
as for my going away, that cannot be, my little princess the 
Chevalier de Grammont is no fool ; a woman does not dress 
herself with so much care for nothing.' ‘ You will find, 
however,' said she, ‘ that it is for nothing ; for you may 
depend upon it that you shall be no gainer by it.' ‘ What ! ' 
said 1, ‘ after having made me an appointment ! ' ‘ Well,' re- 
plied she hastily, ‘ though I had made you fifty, it still depends 
upon me, whether I choose to keep them, or not, and you 
must submit if I do not.' ‘ This might do very well,' said I, 
‘if it was not to give it to another.' Mademoiselle de I'Orme, 
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as haughty as a woman of the greatest virtue, and as pas- 
sionate as one who has the least, was irritated at a suspi- 
cion, which gave her more concern than confusion ; and 
seeing that she was beginning to put herself in a passion : 

* Madam,’ said I, * pray do not talk in so high a strain ; 1 
know what |)erplexe8 you : you are afraid lost Brissac should 
meet mo here ; but you may make yourself easy on that 
account : I met him not far from this place, and God knows 
that 1 have so managed the affair as to prevent his visiting 
you soon.’ Having spoken these words in a tone somewhat 
tragical, she appeared concerned at first, and, looking upon 
me with surprise : ‘ What do you mean, about the Duke de 
Brissac?’ said she. mean,’ replied I, ‘ that ho is at the 
end of the street, walking my horse about ; but, if you will 
not believe me, send one of your own servants thither, or 
look at his cloak, which I left in your antechamber.’ Upon 
this, she burst into a fit of laughter, in the midst of her 
astonishment, and, throwing her arms around my neck ; ^ My 
dear Chevalier,’ said she, ‘ I can hold out no longer ; you 
are too amiable and too eccentric not to be pardoned.’ 1 then 
told her the whole story : she was ready to die with laughing ; 
and, parting very good friends, she assured me, my rival 
might exercise horses as long as he pleased, but that he should 
not set his foot within her doors that night. 

1 found the duke exactly in the place where I had left 
him : I asked him a thousand pardons for having made hip 
wait so long, and thanked him a thousand times for his com- 
plaisance. lie told me, 1 jested; that such compliments 
were unusual among friends; and, to convince me that he 
had cordially rendered me this piece of service, he would, by 
all means, hold my horse while 1 was mounting. 1 returned 
him his cloal^ bid him good night, and went back to mj 
lodgings, equally satisfied with my mistress and my rival. 
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This,*' continued he, ** proves that a little patience and 
address is sufficient to disarm the anger of the fair, to turn 
even their tricks to a man's advantage/' 

It was in vain that the Chevalier de Grammont diverted 
the court with his stories, instructed by his example, and 
never appeared there but to inspire universal joy ; for a long 
time he was the only foreigner in fashion. Fortune, jealous 
of the justice which is done to merit, and desirous of seeing 
all human happiness depend on her caprice, raised up 
against him two competitors for the pleasure he had long 
enjoyed of entertaining the English court ; and these competi- 
tors were so much the more dangerous, as the reputation of 
their several merits had preceded their arrival, in order to 
dispose the suffrages of the court in their favour. 

They came to display, in their own persons, whatever was 
the most accomplished either among the men of the sword, 
or of the gown. The one was the Marquis de Flaraarens,^*^ 
the sad object of the sad elegies of the Countess de la 
Suse : the other was the president Tanibonneau,***^ the 

most humble and most obedient servant and admirer of the 
beauteous Luynes. As they arrived together, they exerted 
every endeavour to shine in concert : their talents were as 
different as their persons : Tarnbonneau, who was tolerably 
ugly, founded bis hopes upon a great store of wit, which, 
however, no person in England could find out; and 
Flamarens, by his air and mien, courted admiration, which 
was flatly denied him. 

They had agreed mutually to assist each other in order to 
succeed in their intentions; and, therefore, in their first 
visits, the one appeared in state, and the other was the 
spokesman. But they found the ladies is England of a far 
different taste from those who had rendered them famous in 
France : the rhetoric of the one had no effect on the fair sex, 
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and the fine mien of the other distinguished him only in a minuet, 
which he first introduced into England, and which he danced 
with tolerable success. The English court had been too long 
accustomed to the solid wit of SSaint Evremond, and the 
natural and singular charms of his hero, to be seduced by 
ap})caranccs : however, as the English have, in general, a sort 
of predilection in favour of any thing that has the appearance 
of bravery, Flamarens was better received on account of a 
duel, which, obliging him to leave his own country, was a 
recommendation to him in England. 

Miss Hamilton had, at first, the honour of being distin- 
guished by Tambonneau, who thought she possessed a suffi- 
cient share of wit to discover the delicacy of his ; and being 
delighted to find that nothing was lost in her conversation, 
either as to the turn, the expression, or beauty of the thought, 
he frequently did her the favour to converse with her ; and, 
perhaps, he would never have found out that he was tiresome, 
if, contenting himself with the display of his eloquence, he 
had not thought proper to atliick her heart. This was carry- 
ing the matter a little too far for Miss Hamilton's complai- 
sance, who was of opinion that she had already shewn him 
too much for the tropes of his harangues : he was, therefore, 
desired to try somewhere else the experiment of his seducing 
tongue, and not to lose the merit of his former constancy by 
an infidelity which would be of no advantage to him. 

He followed this advice like a wise and tractable man ; 
and some time after, returning to his old mistress in France, 
he began to lay in a store of politics for those important nego* 
tiations in which he has since been employed. 

It was not till after his departure that the Chevalier de 
Grammont heard, of the amorous declaration he had made : 
this was a confidence of no great importance ; it, however, 
saved Tombonneau from some ridicule which might have 
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fallen to his share before he went away. His colleague, 
Flamareos, deprived of his support, soon perceived that he 
was not likely to meet in England with the success ho had 
expected, both from love and fortune : but Lord Falmouth, 
ever attentive to the glory of his master, in the relief of 
illustrious men in distress, provided for his subsistence, and 
Lady Southesk for his pleasures : he obtained a })en8ion from 
the king, and from her every thing ho desired ; and most 
happy was it for him that she had no other present to bestow 
but that of her heart. 

It was at this time that Talbot,**^ wdiom we have before 
mentioned, and who was afterwards created Duke of Tyr- 
connel, fell in love with Miss Hamilton. There was not a more 
genteel man at court : he was indeed but a younger brother, 
though of a very ancient family, which, however, was not 
very considerable cither for its renown or its riches; and 
though he was naturally of a careless disposition, yet, being 
intent upon making his fortune, and much in favour with the 
Duke of York, and fortune likewise favouring him at play, 
he had improved both so well, that he was in possession of 
about forty thousand pounds a year in land. He offered 
himself to Miss Hamilton, with this fortune, together with 
the almost certain hopes of being made a peer of the realm, 
by his master’s credit : and, over and above all, as many 
sacrifices as she could desire of Ijody Shrewsbury’s letters, 
pictures, and hair ; curiosities which, indeed, are reckoned 
for nothing in housekeeping, but which testify strongly in 
favour of the sincerity and merit of a lover. 

Such a rival was not to be despised ; and the Chevalier de 
Orammont thought him the more dangerous, as ho perceived 
that Talbot was desperately in love ; that he was not a man 
to be discouraged by a first repulse ; that he had too much 
sense and good breeding to draw upon himself either con- 
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tempt or coldness by too great eagerness ; and, besides tbis, 
his brothers began to frequent the house. One of these 
brothers was almoner to the queen, **1 an intriguing Jesuit, 
and a great match-maker : the other was, what was called, 
a lay-monk, who had nothing of his order but the immo- 
rality and infamy of character which is ascribed to them ; 
and withal, frank and free, and sometimes entertaining, but 
ever ready to speak bold and offensive truths, and to do good 
offices. 

When the Chevalier de Grammont reflected upon all these 
things, there certainly was strong ground for uneasiness : nor 
was the indifierence which Miss Hamilton shewed for the 
addresses of his rival sufficient to remove his fears ; for being 
absolutely dependent on her father s will, she could only an- 
swer for h4: own intentions : but Fortune, who seemed to have 
taken him under her protection in England, now delivered 
him from all his uneasiness. 

Talbot had for many years stood forward as the patron of 
the distressed Irish : this zeal for his countr 3 rmen was cer- 
tainly very commendable in itself; at the same time, however, 
it was not altogether free from self-interest : for, out of all 
the estates he Had, through his credit, procured the restoration 
of to their primitive owners, he had always obtained some 
small compensation for himself ; but, as each owner found his 
advantage in it, no complaint was made. Nevertheless, as it 
is very difficult to use fortune and favour with moderation, 
and not to swell with the gales of prosperity, some of his pro- 
ceedings had an air of haughtiness and independence, which of- 
fended the Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
as injurious to his grace's authority. The duke resented this 
behaviour with great spirit. As there certainly was a great 
difference between them, both as to their birth and rank, and 
to their credit, it had been prudent in Talbot to have had 
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recourse to apologies and submission ; but such conduct ap- 
peared to him base, and unworthy for a man of his import- 
ance to submit to : he accordingly acted with haughtiness and 
insolence ; but he was soon conTinced of his error ; for, hav- 
ing inconsiderately launched out into some arrogant expres- 
sions, which it neither became him to utter, nor the Duke of 
Ormond to forgive, he was sent prisoner to the Tower, from 
whence he could not be released, until he had made all ne- 
cessary submissions to bis grace : he therefore employed all 
his friends for that purpose, and was obliged to yield more, 
to get out of this scrape, than would have been necessary to 
have avoided it. By this imprudent conduct, be lost all hopes 
of marrying into a family, which, after such a proceeding, was 
not likely to listen to any proposal from him. 

It was with great difficulty and mortification that he was 
obliged to suppress a passion, which had made far greater 
progress in his heart, than this quarrel had done good to his 
affairs. This being the case, he was of opinion that his pre- 
sence was necessary in Ireland, and that ho was better out of 
the way of Miss Hamilton, to remove those impressions which 
still troubled his repose : his departure, therefore, soon fol- 
lowed this resolution. 

Talbot played deep, and was tolerably forgetful : the Cho- 
ralier de Grammont won three or four hundred guineas of him 
the very evening on which he was sent to the Tower. That 
accident had made him forget his usual punctuality in paying, 
the next morning, whatever he had lost over-night ; and this 
debt had so far escaped his memory, that it never once occurred 
to him after ho was enlarged. The Chevalier de Grammont, 
who saw him at his departure, without taking the least no- 
tice of the money he owed him, wished him a good journey ; 
and, having met him at court, os be came to take his leave of 
the king : Talbot,'* said he, “ if my services can be of any 
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use to you, during your absence, you have but to command 
them : you know, old Russell has left his nephew as his resi- 
dent with Miss Hamilton : if you please, I will act for you in 
the same capacity. Adieu, God bless you : be sure not to fall 
sick uix)n the road ; but if you should, pray remember me in 
your will." Talbot, who, upon this compliment, imme- 
diately recollected the money ho owed the Chevalier, burst 
out a laughing, and embracing him : “ My dear Chevalier," 
said he, “ I am so much obliged to you for your offer, that 1 
resign you my mistress, and will send you your money in- 
stantly." The Chevalier do Grainmont possessed a thousand 
of those genteel ways of refreshing the memories of those per- 
sons'who were apt to bo forgetful in their payments. The 
following is the method he used some years after, with Lord 
Cornw'allis this lord had married the daughter of Sir Ste- 
phen Fox,*'*^ treasurer of the king's household, one of the 
richest and most regular men in England. His son-in-law, on 
the contrary, was a young spendthrift, was very extravagant, 
loved gmning, lost as much as any one would trust him, but 
was not quite so ready at paying. His father-in-law disap- 
proved of his conduct, paid his debts, and gave him a lecture 
at the same time. The Chevalier de Grammont had won of 
him a thousand or twelve hundred guineas, which he heard no 
tidings of, although he was upon the eve of his departure, 
and he had taken leave of Cornwallis in a more particular 
manner than any other person. This obliged the Chevalier to 
write him a billet, which was rather laconic. It was this ; 

“ My Lord, 

“ Pray remember the Count de Grammont, and do not for- 
get Sir Stephen Fox.” 

To return to Talbot : he went away more concerned than 
became a man who had voluntarily resigned his mistress to 

p 
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another : neither his stay in Ireland, nor his solicitude about 
his domestic affairs, perfectly cured him ; and if at his return 
he found himself disengaged from Miss Hamilton's chains, it 
was only to exchange them for others. The alteration that 
had taken place in the two courts occasioned this change in 
him, as we shall see in the sequel. 

Wo have hitherto only mentioned the queen's maids of 
honour, upon acOount of Miss Stewart and Miss Warinestr^ : 
the others were Miss Bellenden, Mademoiselle do la Garde, 
and Mademoiselle Bardou, all maids of honour, as it pleased 
God. 

Miss Bellenden was no beauty, but was a good-natured 
girl, whose chief merit consisted in being plump and fresh- 
coloured ; and who, not having a sutheient stock of wit to be 
a coquette in form, used all her endeavours to please every 
person by her complaisance. Mademoiselle do la Garde, and 
Mademoiselle Bardou, both French, had been preferred to 
their places by the queen dowager: the first was a little 
brunette, who was continually meddling in the affairs of her 
companions ; and the other by all means claimed the rank of 
a maid of honour, though she only lodged with the others, 
and both her title and services were constantly contested. 

It was hardly possible for a woman to be more ugly with so 
fine a shape ; but as a recompense, her ugliness was set off 
with every art. The use she was put to, was to dance with 
Flamarens, and sometimes, towards the conclusion of a ball, 
possessed of castanets and effrontery, she would dance some 
figured saraband or other, which amused the court. Let us 
now see in what manner this ended. 

As Miss Stewart was very seldom in waiting on tlie queen, 
she was scarcely considered as a maid of honour : the others 
wont off almost at the same time, by different adventures ; 
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and this is the history of Miss Warmest!^, whom we have 
before mentioned, when speaking of the Chevalier de Gram> 
mont. 

Lord TaafToj^^e eldest son of the Earl of Carlingford, was 
supposed to 1)0 in love with her ; and Miss Warmestr^ not 
only imagined it was so, but likewise persuaded herself that 
he would not fail to marry her the first opportunity ; and in 
the mean time, she thought it her duty to entertain him with 
all the civility imaginable. Taafie had made the Duke of 
Richmond his confidant : these two were particularly attached 
to each other ; but still more so to wine. The Duke of Rich- 
moD<JJ^ notwithstanding his birth, made but an indifferent 
figure at court ; and the king respected him still less than his 
courtiers did : and perhaps it was in order to court his 
Majesty's favour, that he thought proper to fall in love with 
Miss Stewart. The duke and I^ord Taaffe made each other 
the confidants of their respective engagements ; and these 
were the measures they took to put their desighs in execution. 
Little Mademoiselle de la Garde was charged to acquaint 
Miss Stewart that the Duke of Richmond was dying of love 
for her, and that when he ogled her in public, it was a 
certain sign that he was ready to marry her, as soon as ever 
she would consent. 

Taaffe had no commission to give the little ambassadress 
for Miss Warmestr^ ; for there every thing was already 
arranged ; but she was charged to settle and provide some 
conveniences which wore still wanting for the freedom of 
their commerce, such as to have free egress and regress to 
her at all hours of the day or night ; this appeared difficult 
to be obtained, but it was, however, at length accomplished. 

The governess of the maids of honour, who for the world 
would not have connived at any thing that was not fair and 
honourable, consented that they should sup as often as they 
p 2 
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pleased in Misa Warmestre's apartments, provided their 
intentions were honourable, and she one of the company. 
The good old lady was particularly fond of green oysters, 
and had no aversion to Spanish wine : she was certain of 
finding at every one of these suppers two barrels of oysters ; 
one to be eaten with the party, and the other for her to carry 
away : as soon therefore as she had taken her dose of wine, 
she took her leave of the company. 

It was much about the time that the Chevalier de Gram- 
mont had cast his eyes upon Miss '\Varmestr4, that this kind 
of life was led in her chamber. God knows how many ham- 
pies, bottles of wine, and other products of his lordship's 
libeiulity, were there consumed ! 

In the midst of these nocturnal festivals, and of this 
innocent commerce, a relation of Killogrcw's came up to 
London about a lawsuit : ho gained his cause, but nearly 
lost his senses. 

He was a country gentleman, who had been a widower 
about six months, and was possessed of fifteen or sixteen 
thousand pounds a year : the good man, who had no busi- 
ness at court, went thither merely to see his cousin Killegrew, 
who could have dispensed with his visits. He there saw 
Miss Warmest!^; and at first sight fell in love with her. 
His passion increased to such a degree, that, having no rest 
either by day or night, he was obliged to have recourse to extra- 
ordinary remedies ; he therefore early one morning called upon 
his cousin Killegrew, told him his case, and desired him to 
demand Miss Warmestr^ in marriage for him. 

Killegrew was struck with wonder and astonishment when 
he heard his design : nor could he cease wondering at what 
sort of creature, of all the women in London, his cousin had 
resolved upon marrying. It was some time before Kille- 
grew could believe that he was in earnest ; but when he was 
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convinced that he was, he began to enumerate the dangers 
and inconveniences attending so rash an enterprise. He told 
him, that a girl educated at court was a terrible piece of 
furniture for the country ; that to carry her thither against 
her inclination, would as effectually rob him of his happiness 
and repose, as if ho was transported to hell ; that if he con- 
sented to let her stay, ho needed only compute what it would 
cost him in equipage, table, clothes, and gaming-money, to 
maintain her m London according to her caprices ; and then 
to cast up how long his fifteen thousand a year would last 
His cousin had already formed this computation ; but, 
fincHng his reason less potent than his love, he remained 
fixed in his resolution ; and Killegrew, yielding at length to 
liis importunities, went and offered his cousin, bound hand 
and foot, to the victorious fair. As he dreaded nothing more 
than a compliance on her part, so nothing could astonish him 
more than the contempt with which she received his proposal. 
The scorn with which she refused him made him believe that 
she was sure of Lord Taaffe, and wonder how a girl like her 
could find out two men who would venture to marry her. 
He hastened to relate this refusal, with all the most aggra- 
vating circumstances, as the best nows he could carry to his 
cousin ; but his cousin would not believe him : he supposed 
that Killegrew disguised the truth, for the same reasons he 
had already alleged ; and not daring to mention the matter 
any more to him, ho resolved to wait upon her himself. He 
summoned all his courage for the enterprise, and got his compli- 
ment by heart ; but as soon as he had opened his mouth for the 
purpose, she told him he might have saved himself the trouble 
of calling on her about such a ridiculous afiOair; that she 
had already given her answer to Killegrew ; and that she 
neither had, nor ever should have, any other to give ; which 
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words slie accompanied with all the severity with which im- 
portanate demands arc usually refused. 

He was more affected than confounded at this repulse : 
every thing became odious to him in London, and ho himself 
more so than all the rest : ho therefore left town, without 
taking leave of his cousin, went back to his country scat, and 
thinking it would be impossible for bim to live without the 
inhuman fair, he resolved to neglect no op^iortunity in his 
power to hasten his death. 

But whilst, in order to indulge his sorrow, he had forsaken 
all intercourse with dogs and horses ; that is to say, renounced 
all the delights and endearments of a country squire, the 
scornful nymph, who was certainly mistaken in her reckoning, 
took the liberty of being brought to bed in the face of the 
whole court. 

An adventure so public made no small noise, as we may 
very well imagine ; all the prudes at court at once broke loose 
upon it ; and those principally, whose age or persons scoured 
them from any such scandal, were the most inveterate, and 
cried most loudly for justice. But the governess of the maids 
of honour, who might have been called to an account for it, 
affirmed, that it was nothing at all, and that she was pos- 
sessed of circumstances which would at once silence all cen- 
sorious tongues. She had an audience of the queen, in order 
to unfold the mystery ; and related to her majesty how every 
thing had passed with her consent, that is to say, upon honour- 
able terms. 

The queen sent to inquire of Lord Taaffe, whether he 
acknowledged Miss Wannestr6 for his wife : to which he most 
respectfully returned for answer, that he neither acknowledged 
Miss Warmestr6 nor her child, and that he wondered why she 
should rather father it upon him than any other. The unfortu- 
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Date Warmcstr^, more enraged at this answer than at the loss of 
such a iover, quitted the court as soon as ever she was able, 
with a resolution of quitting the world the first opportunity. 

Killegrew, being upon the point of setting out upon a jour- 
ney when tliis adventure happened, thought he might as well 
call upon his afflicted cousin in his way, to acquaint him with 
the circumstance ; and as soon as he saw him, without paying 
any attention to the delicacy of his love, or to his feelings, he 
bluntly told him the whole story : nor did he omit any colour- 
ing that could heighten his indignation, in order to make him 
burst with shame and resentment. 

We read that the gentle Tiridates quietly expired upon the 
recital of the death of Mariamnc ; but Kil'iegrew’s fond cou- 
sin, falling devoutly upon his knees, and lifting up his eyes to 
heavon, poured forth this exclamation : 

Praised be the Lord for a small misfortune, which per- 
haps may prove the comfort of my life I Who knows but the 
beauteous Warmestr^ will now accept of me for a husband ; 
and that 1 may have the happiness of passing the remainder 
of my days with a woman I adore, and by whom I may 
expect to have heirs?" ‘‘Certainly,” said Killegrew, more 
confounded than his cousin ought to have been on such an 
occasion, “you may depend upon having both: 1 make no 
manner of doubt but she will marry you, as soon as ever she 
is recovered from her lying-in ; and it would be great ill- 
nature in her, who already knows the way, to let you want 
children : however, in the mean time, I advise you to take 
that she has already, till you get more.” 

Notwithstanding this raillery, all that was said did take 
place. This faithful lover courted her, as if she bad been the 
chaste Lucretia, or the beauteous Helen : his passion even 
increased after marriage, and the generous fair, first out of 
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gratitude, and afterwards through inclination, nerer brought 
him a child of which ho was not the father ; and though there 
have been many a happy couple in England, this certainly 
was the happiest. 

Some time after. Miss Bellenden, not being terrified by this 
example, had the prudence to quit the court before she was 
obliged so to do : the disagreeable Bardou followed her soon 
after ; but for different reasons. Every person was at last 
completely tired of her saraband, as well as of her face ; and 
the king, that he might see neither of them any more, gave 
each a small pension for her subsistence. There now only 
remained little Mademoiselle de la Garde to be provided for : 
neither her virtues nor her vices were snfiiciently cons|)icuous 
to occasion her being either dismissed from court, or pressed to 
remain there : God knows what would have become of her, if 
a Mr. Silvius,^^ a man who had nothing of a Roman in him 
except the name, had not taken the poor girl to bo his wife. 

We have now shewn how all these damsels deserved to be 
expelled, either for their irregularities, or for their ugliness ; 
and yet, those who replaced them found means to make them 
regretted. Miss Wells only excepted. 

She was a tall girl, exquisitely shaped : she dressed very 
genteel, walked like a goddess ; and yet her face, though 
made like those that generally please the most, was unfortu- 
nately one of those that pleased the least : nature bad spread 
over it a certain careless indolence that made her look sheepish. 
This gave but a bad opinion of her wit ; and her wit had the 
ill-luck to make good that opinion : however, as she was fresh- 
coloured, and appeared inexperienced, the king, whom the 
fair Stewart did not render over nice as to the perfections of 
the mind, resolved to try whether the senses would not fare 
better with Miss Wells's person than fine sentiments with her 
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undoretanding : nor waA this experiment attended with much 
difficulty : she was of a loyal family ; and her father having 
faithfully served Charles the First, she thought it her duty 
not to revolt against Charles the Second. But this connection 
was not attended with very advantageous circumstances for 
herself j some pretended that she did not hold out long enough, 
and that she surrendered at discretion before she was vigor- 
ously attacked ; and others said, that his majesty complained 
of certain other facilities still less pleasing. The Duke of 
Buckingham made a couplet upon this occasion, wherein the 
king, speaking to Progers,'^ the confidant of his intrigues, 
puns upon the name of the fair one. 

Miss AVells, notwithstanding this species of anagram upon 
her name, and these remarks upon her person, shone the 
brightest among her new companions. These were Miss 
Levingston, Miss Fielding, and Miss Boynton, who little 
deserve to be mentioned in these memoirs ; therefore we shall 
leave them in obscurity until it please fortune to draw them 
out of it. 

This was the new establishment of maids of honour to the 
queen. The Duchess of York, nearly about the same time 
likewise recruited hers ; but shewed, by a happier and more 
brilliant choice, that England possessed an inexhaustible 
stock of beauties. But before we begin to speak of them, 
let us see who were the first maids of honour to her royal 
highness, and on what account they were removed. 

Besides Miss Blague and Miss Price, whom we have before 
mentioned, the establishment was composed of Miss Bagot 
and Miss Hobart, the president of the community. 

Miss Blague, who never knew the true reason of her 
quarrel with the Marquis de Brisacier, took it up upon that 
fatal letter she had received from him, wherein, without 
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acquainting her that Miss Price was to wear the same sort of 
gloves and yellow riband as herself, he had only compli- 
mented her upon her hair, her fair complexion, and her eyes 
marcassim. This word she imagined must signify some- 
thing particularly wonderful, since her eyes were compared to 
it ; and being desirous, some time afterwards, to know all 
the energy of the expression, she asked the meaning of the 
French word marcasiin. As there are no wild boars in 
England, those to whom she addressed herself told her that 
it signified a young pig. This scandalous simile confirmed 
her in the belief she entertained of his perfidy. Brisacior, 
more amazed at her change, than she was offended at his 
supposed calumny, looked upon her as a woman still more 
capricious than insignificant, and never troubled himself more 
about her ; but Sir Yarborough, of as fair a com- 

plexion as herself, made her an offer of marriage in the 
height of her resentment, and was accepted : chance made up 
this match, 1 suppose, as an experiment to try what such a 
white-haired union would produce. 

Miss Price was witty ; and as her person was not very 
likely to attract many admirers, which, however, she was 
resolved to have, she was far from being coy, when an occa- 
sion offered : she did not so much as make any terms : she 
was violent in her resentments, as well as in her attachments, 
which had exposed her to some inconveniences ; and she had 
very indiscreetly quarrelled with a young girl whom Lord 
Rochester admired. This connection, which till then had 
been a secret, she had the imprudence to publish to the whole 
world, and thereby drew upon herself the most dangerous 
enemy in the universe : never did any man write with more 
ease, humour, spirit, and delicacy ; but he was at the same 
time the most severe satirist. 
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Poor Miss Price, who had thus voluntarily provoked his 
resentment, was daily exposed in some new shape : there wiis 
every day some new song or other, the subject of which was 
her conduct, and the burden her name. How was it possible 
for her to bear up against these attacks, in a court, where 
every person was eager to obtain the most insignificant trifle 
that came from the pen of Lord Rochester ? The loss of her 
lover, and the discovery that attended it, were only wanting 
to complete the persecution that was raised against her. 

About this time died Dongan,*®* a gentleman of merit, who 
was succeeded by Durfort, afterwards Earl of Feversham,*^^ 
in «tho post of lieutenant of tho duke’s life-guards: Miss 
Pr'co having tenderly loved him, his death plunged her into 
a gulf of despair ; but tho inventory of his effects had almost 
deprived her of her senses : there was in it a certain little 
box sealed up on all sides : it was addressed in the deceased’s 
own handwriting to Miss Price ; but instead of receiving it, 
she had not even tho courage to look upon it. The governess 
thought it became her in prudence to receive it, on Miss 
Price’s refusal, and her duty to deliver it to the duchess her- 
self, supposing it was filled with many curious and precious 
commodities, of which perhaps she might make some advan- 
tage. Though the duchess was not altogether of the same 
opinion, she had the curiosity to see what was contained in 
a box sealed up in a manner so particularly careful, and 
therefore caused it to be opened in the presence of some ladies, 
who happened then to be in her closet. 

All kinds of love trinkets were found in it ; and all these 
favours, it appeared, came from the tender-hearted Miss Price. 
It was difiioult to comprehend how a single person could have 
furnished so great a collection; for, besides counting the 
pictures, there was hair of all descriptions, wrought into 
bracelets, lockets, and into a thousand other different devices. 
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wonderful to see. After tlieso were three or four packets of 
letters of so tender a nature, and so full of raptures and lan- 
guors so naturally expressed, that the duchess could not endure 
the rea/ling of any more than the two first. 

Her royal highness was sorry that she had caused the box 
to be opened in such good company ; for being before such 
witnesses, she rightly judged it was impossible to stifle this 
adventure; and, at the same time, there being no possibility 
of retaining any longer such a maid of honour, Miss Price 
had her valuables restored to her, with orders to go and finish 
her lamentations, or to console herself for the loss of her lover 
in some other place. 

Miss Hobart’s character was at that time as uncommon in 
England, as her person was singular, in a country where, to 
*)e young, and not to be in some degree handsome, is a reproach ; 
she had a good shape, rather a bold air ; and a great deal of 
wit, .which was well cultivated, without having much discre- 
tion. She was likewise possessed of a great deal of vivacity, 
with an irregular fancy : there was a great deal of fire in her 
eyes, which, however, produced no eflect upon the beholders ; 
and she had a tender heart, whose sensibility some pretended 
was alone in favour of tho fsur sex. 

Miss Bagot was the first that gained her tenderness and 
aflfection, which she returned at first with equal warmth and 
sincerity ; but perceiving that all her friendship wae insufficient 
to repay that of Miss Hobart, she yielded the conquest to the 
governess’s niece, who thought herself as much honoured by 
it, as her aunt thought herself obliged by the care she took 
of the young girl. 

It was not long before the report, whether true or false, of 
this singularity, spread through the whole court, whore peo- 
ple, being yet so uncivilized as never to have heard of that 
kind of refinement in love of ancient Greece, imagined that 
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the illustrious Hobart, who soemetl so particularly attached to 
the fair sex, was in reality something more than she appeared 
to be- 

Satirical ballads soon began to compliment her upon these 
new attributes ; and ui.>on the insinuations that were therein 
made, her companions began to fear her. The governess, 
alarmed at these reports, consulted Lord Rochester upon tho 
danger to which her niece wjis exposed. She could not have 
applied to a fitter person : he immediately advised her to take 
her niece out of the hands of Miss Hobart; and contrived 
matters so well, that she fell into his own. The duchess, who 
liJvd too much generosity not to treat as visionary what was 
imputed to Miss Hobart, and too much justice to condemn her 
upon the faith of lampoons, removed her from the society of 
the maids of honour, to be an attendant upon her own person. 

Miss Bagot was tho only one who was really possessed of 
virtue and beauty, among these maids of honour : she had 
beautiful and regular features, and that sort of brown com- 
plexion, which, when in perfection, is so particularly fasci- 
nating, and more especially in England, where it is uncommon. 
There was an involuntary blush almost continually upon her 
cheek, without having any thing to blush for. Lord Falmouth 
cast his eyes upon her : his addresses were bettor received 
than those of Miss HobarL and some time after Cupid raised 
her from the post of maid of honour to tho duchess, to a rank 
which might have been envied by all the young ladies in 
England. 

The Duchess of York, in order to form her new court, 
resolved to see all the young persons that offered themselves, 
and without any regard to recommendations, to choose none 
but the handsomest. 

At the head of tbis new assembly appeared Miss Jennings^ 
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and Miss Temple and indeed they so entirely eclipsed the 
other two, that wc shall speak of them only. 

Miss Jennings, adorned with all the blooming treasures of 
youth, had the fairest and brightest complexion that ever was 
seen : her hair was of a most beauteous flaxen : there was 
something particularly lively and animated in her countenance, 
which preserved her from that insipidity which is frequently 
an attendant on a complexion so extremely fair. Her mouth 
was not the smallest, hut it was the handsomest mouth in the 
world. Nature had endowed her with all those charms which 
cannot be expressed, and the Graces had given the finishing 
stroke to them. The turn of her face was cxcjuisitcly fine, 
and her swelling neck was as fair and as bright as her hme. 
In a word, her person gave the idea of Aurora, or the goddess 
of the spring, “ such as youthful poets fancy when they love." 
But as it would have been unjust that a single person should 
have engrossed all the treasures of beauty without any defect, 
there was something wanting in her hands and arms to render 
them worthy of the rest : her nose was not the most elegant, 
and her eyes gave some relief, whilst her mouth and her other 
charms pierced the heart with a thousand darts. 

With this amiable person she was full of wit and spright- 
liness, and all her actions and motions were unaffected and 
easy : her conversation was bewitching, when she had a mind 
to please ; piercing and delicate when disposed to raillery ; 
but as her imagination was subject to flights, and as sho began 
to speak frequently before she had done thinking, her ex- 
pressions did not always convey what she wished ; sometimes 
exceeding, and at others falling short of her ideas. 

Miss Temple, nearly of the same age, was brown compared 
with the other : she had a good shape, fiiie teeth, languishing 
eyes, a fresh complexion, an agreeable sm^, and a lively air. 
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Such waa the outward form ; but it would be difficult to de- 
scribe the rest ; for she was simple and vain, credulous and 
suspicious, coquettish and prudent, very self-sufficient, and 
very silly. 

As soon as these new stars appeared at the duchess’s court, 
all oyes were fixed upon them, and every one formed some 
design upon one or other of them, some with honourable, and 
others with dishonest intentions. Miss Jennings soon distin- 
guished herself, and left her companions no other admirers 
hut such as remained constant from hopes of success : her 
brilliant charms attracted at first sight, and the charms of her 
wit secured her conquests. 

The Duke of York having persuaded himself that she was 
part of his property, resolved to pursue his claim by the same 
titlo whereby his brother had ap2)ropriated to himself the 
favours of Miss Wells ; but he did not find her inclined to 
enter into his service, though she had engaged in that of the 
duchess. She would not pay any attention to the perpetual 
ogling with which ho at first attacked her. Her eyes were 
always wandering on other objects, when those of his royal 
highness were looking for them ; and if by chance he caught 
any casual glance, she did not even blush. This made him 
resolve to change his manner of attack ; ogling having proved 
ineffectual, he took an opportunity to speak to her ; and this 
was still worse. I know not in wkat strain he told bis case ; 
but it is certain the oratory of the tongue was not more pre- 
vailing than the eloquence of his eyes. 

Miss Jennings had both virtue and pride, and the proposals 
of the duke were consistent with neither the one nor the 
other. Although from her great rivacity one might suppose 
that she was not capable of much reflection, yet she had fur- 
nished herself with some very salutary maxims for the conduct 
of a young person of her age. The first was, that a lady ought 
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to bo young to enter the court with advantage, and not old to 
leave it with a good grace : that she could not maintain her- 
self there, but by a glorious resistance, or by illustrious foibles ; 
and that in so dangerous a situation, she ought to use her 
utmost endeftvours not to dispose of her heart, until she gave 
her hand. 

Entertaining such sentiments, she had far less trouble to 
resist the duke's temptations, than to disengage herself from 
his perseverance : she was deaf to all treaties for a settlement, 
with which her ambition was sounded ; and all offers of pre- 
sents succeeded still worse. What was then to bo done to 
conquer an extravagant virtue that would not hearken to 
reason ? Ho was ashamed to suffer a giddy young girl to 
esca{>e, whose inclinations ought in some manner to corre- 
spond with the vivacity that shone forth in all her actions, 
and who nevertheless thought proper to be serious when no 
such Uiing as seriousness was required of her. 

After he had attentively considered her obstinate beha- 
viour, he thought that writing might j)erbaps succeed, though 
ogling, speeches, and embassies had failed. Paper receives 
every thing, but it unfortunately happened that she would not 
receive the paper. Every day billets, containing the tender- 
est expressions, and most magnificent promises, wore slipped 
into her pockets, or into her muff : this, however, could not 
be done unperceived ; and the malicious little gipsy took care 
that those who saw them slip in, should likewise see them fall 
out, unperused and unopened ; she only shook her muff, or 
pulled out her handkerchief ; as soon as ever his back was 
turned, his billets fell about her like hailstones, and whoever 
pleased might take them up. The duchess was frequently 
a witness of this conduct ; but could not find in her heart 
to chide her for her want of respect to the duke. After 
this, the charms and prudence of Miss Jennings were the only 
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6ubject6 of conversation in the two courts ; the courtiers could 
not comprehend bow a young creature, brought directly from 
tbe countiy to court, should so soon become its ornament by 
her attractions, and its example by her conduct. 

The king was of opinion, those who had attacked her had 
ill concerted their measures ; for he thought it unnatural that 
she should neither bo tempted by promises, nor gained by 
importunity : she, especially, who in all probability had not 
imbil)ed such severe precepts from the prudence of her 
mother, who had never tasted any thing more delicious than 
the plums and apricots of Saint Alban's.**^ Being resolved 
to try her himself, he was particularly pleased with the 
great novelty that appeared in the turn of her wit, and in the 
chanue of her person ; and curiosity, which at first induced 
him to make the trial, was soon changed into a desire of 
succeeding in the experiment. God knows what might have 
been the consequence, for he greatly excelled in wit, and 
besides he was king : two qualities of no small consideration. 
'1 he resolutions of the fair Jennings were commendable and 
very judicious ; but yet she was wonderfully pleased with wit ; 
and royal mqjesty, prostrate at the feet of a young person, is 
very persuasive. Miss Stewart, however, would not consent 
to the king’s project. 

She immediately took the alarm, and desired his majesty 
to leave to the duke, his brother, the care of tutoring the 
duchess’s maids of honour, and only to attend to the manage- 
ment of his own fiock, unless his majesty would in return 
allow her to listen to certain proposals of a settlement which 
she did not think disadvantageius. This menace being of a 
serious nature, the king obeyed ; and Miss Jennings had all 
the additional honour which arose from this adventure : it 
both added to her reputation, and increased the number of 
her admirers. Thus she continued to triumph over the liber- 
Q 
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iica of others, without ever losing her own : her hour was not 
yet come, but it was not far distant ; the particulars of which 
we shall relate, as soon as we have given some account of the 
conduct of her companion. 

Though ifiss Temple's person was particularly engaging, 
it was nevertheless eclipsed by that of Miss Jennings ; but 
she was still more excelled by the other’s superior mental 
accomplishments. Two persons, very capable to impart un- 
derstanding, had the gift been communicable, undertook at 
the same time to rob her of the little she really possessed ; 
these were Lord Rochester and Miss Hobart : the first began 
to mislead her, by reading to her all his compositions, as if 
she alone had been a proper judge of them. lie never 
thought proper to flatter her upon her personal accomplish- 
ments ; but told her, that if heaven had made him suscepti- 
ble of the impressions of beauty, it would not have been 
possible for him to have escajied her chains ; but not being, 
thank God, affected with any thing but wit, he had the 
happiness of cnjo3nng the most agreeable conversation in the 
world, without running any risk. After so sincere a confes- 
sion, he either presented to her a copy of verses, or a new 
song, in which, whoever dared to come in competition in any 
respect with Miss Temple, was laid prostrate before her 
charms, most humbly to solicit pardm: such flattering 
insinuations so completely turned her head, that it was a pity 
to see her. 

The duchess took notice of it, and well knowing the extent 
of both their geniuses, she saw the precipice into which the 
poor girl was running headlong without perceiving it ; but 
as it is no less dangerous to forbid a connection that is not yet 
thought of, than it is difficult to put an end to one that is 
already well established. Miss Hobart was charged to take 
care, with all possible discretion, that these frequent and long 
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conversations might not be attended with any dangerous 
consequences: with pleasure she accepted the commission, 
and greatly flattered herself with success. 

She had already made all necessary advances, to gain pos- 
session of her confidence and friendship ; and Miss Temple, 
loss suspicious of her than of Lord Rochester, made all 
imaginable returns. She was greedy of praise, and loved all 
manner of sweetmeats, as much as a child of nine or ten 
years old : her taste was gratified in both these respects. 
Miss Hobart having the superintendence of the duchess’s 
baths, her apartment joined them, in which there was a closet 
slewed with all sorts of sweetmeats and liqueurs : the closet 
suited Miss Temple's taste, as exactly as it gratified Miss 
Hobart’s inclination, to have something that could allure her. 

Summer, being now returned, brought back with it the plea- 
sures and diversions that are its inseparable attendants. One 
day, when the ladies had been taking the air on horseback. 
Miss Temple, on her return from riding, alighted at Miss 
Hobart’s, in order to recover her fatigue at the expense of 
the sweetmeats, which she knew were there at her service ; 
but before she began, she desired Miss Hobart’s permission to 
undress herself and change her linen in her apartment ; 
which request was immediately complied with : “ I was just 
going to propose it to y^’U,” said Miss Hobart, not but that 
you are as charming as an angel in your riding-habit ; but 
there is nothing so comfortable as a loose dress, and being at 
one’s ease : you cannot imagine, my dear Temple,” continued 
she, embracing her, “ how much you oblige me by this free 
unceremonious conduct ; but above all, 1 am enchanted with 
vour particular attention to cleanliness: how greatly you 
difler in this, as in many other things, from that silly creature 
Jennings ! Have you remarked how all our court fops admire 
her for her brilliant complexion, which perhaps, after all, is 
q2 
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not wholly her own ; and for blunders, which are truly 
original and which they are such fools as to mistako for wit ; 

I ha^e not conversed with her long enough to perceive in what 
her w'-it consists ; but of this 1 am certain, that if it is not 
Ijetter thaniicr feet, it is no great matter. What stories have 
I heard of her sluttishness ! No cat over dreaded water so 
much as she does : Fie upon her ! Never to wash for her 
own comfort, and only to attend to those parts which must 
necessarily be eeen, such bs tho neck and hands/* 

Miss Temple swallowed all this with even greater pleasure 
than the sweetmeats; and the officious Hobart, not to lose 
time, w’as helping her off with her clothes, while the chamber- 
maid was coming. She made some objections to this at first, 
Iteing unwilling to occasion that trouble to a person, who, 
like Miss Hobart, had been advanced to a place of dignity ; 
but she was overruled by her, and assured, that it w^os with 
tiie ^eatest pleasure she shewed her that small mark of 
civility. The collation being finishod, and Miss Tcinj>lo un- 
<lrc8sed : Let us retire,*' said Miss Hobart, to the bathing 
closet, where we may enjoy a little conversation, secure from 
any imi>crtinent visit.*’ Miss Temple consented, and both of 
them sitting down on a couch : “You are too young, my dear 
Temple,” said she, “ to know the baseness of men in general, 
and too short a time acquainted with the court, to know the 
character of its inhabitants. 1 will give you a short sketch 
of the principal persons, to the best of my knowledge, without 
injury to any one ; for I abominate the trade of scandal. 

“ In the first place, then, you ought to set it down as an 
undoubted fact, that all courtiers are deficient, either in 
honesty, good sense, judgment, vvdt, or sincerity; that is to 
say, if any of them by chance possess some one of these 
qualities, you may depend upon it ho is defective in the 
rest : sumptuous in their equipages, deep play, a great opinion 
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of thoir own merit, and contempt of that of others, are their 
chief characteristics. 

‘‘ Interest or pleasure are the motives of all their actions ; 
those who are led by the first, would sell God Almighty, as 
Judub sold his Master, and that for less money. 1 could 
relate you a thousand noble instances of this, if 1 had time. 
As for the sectaries of pleasure, or those who pretend to be 
such, for they are not all so bad as they endeavour to make 
themselves appear, these gentlemen pay no manner of regard, 
either to promises, oaths, law, or religion ; that is to say, 
they are literally no respecters of persons ; they care neither 
for«God nor man, if they can but gain their ends. They 
look upon maids of honour only as amusements, placed ex> 
prcssly at court for their entertainment ; and the more merit 
any one has, the more she is exposed to their impertinence, 
if she gives bmj ear to them; and to their malicious calum- 
nies, when she ceases to attend to them. As for husbands, 
this is not the place to find them ; for unless money or caprice 
make up the match, there is but little hopes of being married : 
virtue and beauty in this respect here are equally useless. 
Lady Falmouth is the only instance of a maid of honour 
well married without a portion ; and if you were to ask her 
poor weak husband for what reason he married her, I am 
persuaded that he can ifssign none, unless it be her great 
red cars, and broad feei. As for the pale Lady Yarborough, 
who appeared so proud of her match, she is wife, to be sure, 
of a great country bumpkin, who, the very weSk after their 
marriage, bid her take her farewell of the town for ever, in 
consequence of five or six thousand pounds a year he enjoys 
on the borders of Cornwall. Alas! poor Miss Blague! I 
saw her go away about this time twelvemonth, in a coach 
with four such lean horses, that 1 cannot believe she is yet 
lialf-way to her miserable little castle. What can be the 
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matter ! all the girls seem afflicted with the rage of wedlock, 
and however small their portion of charms may bo, they 
think it only necessary to show themselves at court, in order 
to pick and choose their men : but was this in reality the 
case, the being a wife is the most wretched condition iniar- 
ginable for a person of nice sentiments. Believe me, my dear 
Temple, the pleasures of matrimony are so inconsiderable, in 
comparison with its inconveniences, that I cannot imagine 
how any reasonable creature can resolve upon it : rather fly, 
therefore, <from this irksome engagement than court it. Jea- 
lousy, formerly a stranger to these happy isles, is now com- 
ing into fashion, with many recent examples of which you 
are acquainted. However brilliant the phantom may appear, 
suffer not yourself to bo caught by its splendour, and never 
be so weak as to transform your slave into your tyrant : as 
long as you preserve your own liberty, you will bo mistress 
of that of others. I will relate to you a very recent proof 
of the perfidy of man to our sex, and of the impunity they 
experience in all attempts upon our innocence. The Earl of 
Oxford *37 fell in love with a handsome, graceful actress, be- 
louging to the duke*s theatre, who performed to perfection, 
particularly the part of Roxana, in a very fashionable new 
play, insomuch that she ever after retained that name : this 
creature being both very virtuous, and very modest, or, if 
you please, wonderfully obstinate, proudly rejected the ad- 
dresses and presents of the Earl of Oxford. This resistance 
inflamed his passion : he had recourse to invectives, and even 
to spells ; but all in vain. This disappointment had such 
effect upon him, that be could neither eat nor drink ; this 
did not signify to him ; but his passion at length" became so 
violent, that he could neither play nor smoke. In this ex- 
tremity, love had recourse to Hymen : the Earl of Oxford, 
one of the first peers of the realm, is, you know, a veiy 
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handpome man : he is of the order of the garter, which 
greatly adds to an air naturally noble. In short, from his 
outward appearance, you would suppose he was really pos- 
sessed of somo sense; but as soon as ever you hear him 
speak, you are perfectly conrinced of the contrary. This 
passionate lover presented her with a promise of marriage, in 
due form, signed with his own hand : she would not, how- 
ever, rely upon this, but the next day she thought there 
could be no danger, when the earl himself came to her 
lodgings attended by a clergyman, and another ^man for a 
witness ; the marriage was accordingly solemnized with all due 
ceremonies, in the presence of one of her fellow-players, who 
attended as a witness on her part. You will suppose, per- 
haps, that the new countess had nothing to do but to appear 
at court according to her mnk, and to display the earl's arms 
upon her carriage. This was far from being the case. When 
examination was made concerning the marriage, it was found 
to be a mere deception : it appeared that the pretended priest 
was one of my lord’s trumpeters, and the witness his kettle- 
drummer. The parson and his companion never appeared 
after the ceremony was over ; and as for the other witness, 
they endeavoured to persuade her, that the Sultana Roxana 
might have supposed, in some part or other of a play, that 
she was really married. Tt was all to no purpose, that the 
poor creature claimed the protection of the laws of God and 
man, both which were violated and abused, as well as her- 
self, by this infamous imposition : in vun did she throw her- 
self at the king’s feet to demand justice : she had only to rise 
up again without redress ; and happy might she think her- 
self to receive an annuity of one thousand crowns, and to 
resume the name of Roxana, instead of Countess of Oxford. 
You will say, perhaps, that she was only a player; that all 
men have not the same sentiments as the earl ; and, that one 
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may at least believe them, when they do bat render justice to 
such merit as yours. But still do not believe them, though I 
know you are liable to it, as you have admirers ; for all are 
not infatuated with Miss Jennings : the handsome Sidney 
ogles you ; Lord Rochester is delighted with your convorsa- 
tion ; and the most serious Sir Charles Lyttlcton forsakes his 
natural gravity in favour of your charms. As for the first, 
I confess his figure is very likely to engage the inclinations 
of a young person like yourself ; but were his outward form 
attended with other accomplishments, which I know it is not, 
and that his sentiments in your favour were as real as he 
endeavours to persuade you they are, and as you deserve, yet 
I would not advise you to form any connections with him, for 
reasons which 1 cannot tell you at present. 

Sir Charles Lyttlcton is undoubtedly in earnest, since he 
appears ashamed of the condition to which you have reduced 
him and 1 really believe, if he could get the better of those 
vulgar chimerical apprehensions, of being what is vulgarly 
called a cuckold, the good man would marry you, and you 
would be his representative in his little government, where 
you might merrily pass your days in casting up tho weekly 
bills of housekeeping, and in darning old napkins. What a 
gloiy would it be to have a Cato for a husband, whoso 
speeches are as many lectures, and whose lectures are com- 
posed of nothing but ill-nature and censure ! 

Lord Rochester is, without contradiction, the most witty 
man in all England ; but then he is likewise the most unprin- 
cipled, and devoid even of the least tincture of honour : he 
is dangerous to our sex alone ; and that to such a degree, 
that there is not a woman who gives ear to him three times, 
but she irretrievably loses her reputation. No woman can 
esoape him, for he has her in his writings, though his other 
attacks be ineffectual ; and in the age we live in, the one is 
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as bad as the other, in the eye of the public. I9 the mean 
time nothing is more dangerous than the artful insinuating 
manner with which ho gains possession of the mind: he 
applauds your taste, submits to your sentiments, and at the 
very Instant that he himself does not believe a single word 
of what he is saying, he makes you believe it all. I dare 
lay a wager, that from the conversation you have had with 
him, you thought him one of the most honourable and sin- 
oerest men living : for my part, I cannot imagine what he 
means by the assiduity he pays you : not but your accom- 
plishments are sufficient to excite the adoration and praise of 
thii whole world ; but had he even been so fortunate as to 
have gained your offiections, he would not know what to do 
with the loveliest creature at court : for it is a long time 
since his debauches have brought him to order, with the 
assistance of the favours of all the common street-walkers. 
See, then, my dear Temple, what horrid malice possesses 
bim, to the ruin and confusion of innocence ! A wretch ! 
to have no other design in his addresses and assiduities to 
Miss Temple, but to give a greater air of probability to 
the calumnies with which he has loaded her. You look upon 
me with astonishment, and seem to doubt the truth of what ,1 
advance ; but I do not desire you to believe me without 
evidence ; here,” said she, drawing a paper out of her 
pocket, “see what a copy of verses ho has made in your 
praise, while he lulls your credulity to rest, by flattering 
speeches and feigned respect.” 

After saying this, the perfidious Hobart shewed her half a 
dozen couplets full of strained invective and scandal, which 
Rochester had made against the former maids of honour. 
This severe and cutting lampoon was principally levelled 
against Miss Price, Whode person he took to pieces in the most 
frightful and hideous manner imaginable. Miss Hobart had 
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substituted the name of Temple instead of Price, which she 
made to agree, both with the measure and tune of the song. 
This effectually answered Hobart’s intentions : the credulous 
Temple n<j sooner heard her sing the lampoon, but she firmly 
believed it to be made upon herself ; and in the first transports 
of her rage, having nothing so much at heart as to give the 
lie to the fictions of the poet : “ Ah ! as for this, my dear 
Hobart,” said she, “ I can bear it no longer : I do not pretend 
to be so handsome as some others ; but as for the defects that 
villain charges mo with, I dare say, my dear Hobart, there is 
no woman more free from them : we are alone, and I am al- 
most inclined to convince you by ocular demonstration.” Miss 
Hobart was too complaisant to oppose this motion ; but, al- 
though she soothed her mind by extolling all her beauties, in 
opposition to Lord Itochester’s song. Miss Temple was almost 
driven to distraction by rage and astonishment, that the first 
man she ev^r attended to, should, in his conversation with her, 
not even make use of a single word of truth, but that he 
should likewise have the unparalleled cruelty, falsely to accuse 
her of defects ; and not being able to find words capable of 
expressing her anger and resentment, she began to weep like 
a child. 

Miss Hobart used all her endeavours to comfort her, and 
chid her for being so much hurt with the invectives of a per- 
son, whose scandalous impostures wore too well known to 
make any impression : she however advised her never to speak 
to him any more, for that was the only method to disappoint 
his designs ; that contempt and silence were, on such occasions, 
much preferable to any explanation, and that if ho could mice 
obtain a hearing, he would be justified, but she would be 
ruined. 

Miss Hobart was not wrong in giving her this counsel : she 
knew that an explanation would betray her, and that there 
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would be no quarter for her, if Lord Rochester had so fair an 
opportunity of renewing his former panegyrics upon her; 
but her precaution was in vain ; this conversation had been 
heard from one end to the other, by the governess’s niece, who 
was blessed with a most faithful memory ; and, having that 
very day an appointment with Lord Rochester, she conned it 
over three or four times, that she might not forget one single 
word, when she should have the honour of relating it to her 
lover. We shall shew in the next chapter, what were the 
consequences resulting from it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The conversation before related was agreeable only to Miss 
Hobart; for, if Miss Temple was entertained with its com- 
mencement, she was so much the more irritated by its con- 
clusion : this indignation was succeeded by the curiosity of 
knowing the reason why, if Sidney had a real esteem for her, 
she should not be allowed to pay some attention to him. The 
tender-liearted Hobart, unable to refuse her any request, pro- 
mised her this piece of confidence, as soon as she should l>c 
secure of her conduct towards Lord Rochester : for this she 
only desired a trial of her sincerity for three days, after which, 
she assured her, she would acquaint her with every thing she 
wished to know. Miss Teraide protested she no longer 
regarded Lord Rochester but as a monster of perfidiousness, 
and vowed, by all that was sacred, that she would never listen 
to him, much less s])cak to him, as long as she lived. 

As soon as they retired from the closet, Miss Sarah came 
out of the bath, where, during all this conversation, slie had 
been almost [)erishcd with cold without daring to complain. 
This little gypsy had, it seems, obtained leave of Miss 
Hobart’s woman to bathe herself unknown to her mistress ; 
and having, I know not how, found means to fill one of the 
baths with cold water, Miss Sarah had just got into it, when 
they were both alarmed with the arrival of the other two. A 
glass partition inclosed the room where the baths were, and 
Indian silk-curtains, which drew on the inside, screened those 
that were bathing. Miss Hobart’s chambermaid had only 
just time to draw these curtains, that the girl might not bo 
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seen, to lock tbe partition door, and to take away the key, 
before her mistress and Miss Temple came in. " 

These two sat down on a couch placed along the partition, 
and Miss Sarah, notwithstanding her alarms, had distinctly 
heard, and perfectly retained the whole conversation. As the 
little girl was at all this trouble to make herself clean, only on 
Lord Kochestcr's account, as soon as ever she could make her 
escajw, she regained her garret; where Rochester, having 
repaired thither at the appointed hour, was fully informed of 
all that had passed in the bathing>room. Ho was astonished 
at the audacious temerity of Hobart, in daring to put such o 
trick upon him ; but, though he rightly judged that love and 
jealousy were the real motives, he would not excuse her. Lit- 
tl 9 Sarah desired to know, whether he had a real affection for 
Miss Temple, as Miss Hobart said she supposed that was the 
case. “ Can you doubt it,” replied bo, “ since that oracle of 
sincerity has affirmed it ? But then you know that I am not 
wow capable of profiting by my perfidy, were I even to gain 
Miss Temple 8 compliance, since my debauches and the street- 
walkers have brought me to order.” 

This answer made Miss Sarah very easy, for she concluded 
that the first article was not true, since she knew from expe- 
rience that the latter was false. Lord Rochester was resolved 
that very evening to attend the duchess s court, to see what 
reception he would meet with after the fine portrait Miss 
Hobart had been so kind as to draw of him. Miss Temple 
did not fail to be there likewise, with the intention of looking 
on him with the most contemptuous disdain possible, though 
she had taken care to dress herself as well as she could. As 
she supposed that the lampoon Miss Hobart had sung to her 
was in every body's possession, she was under great embar- 
rassment lest all those whom she met should think her such a 
monster as Lord Rochester had described her. In the mean 
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time, Miss Hobart, who had not much confidence in her pro- 
mises never more to speak to him, narrowly watched her. 
Miss Temple never in her life api>oared so handsome : every 
person complimented her upon it ; but she received all these 
civilities with such an air, that every one thought she was 
mad ; for when they commended her 8haj>o, her fresh com- 
plexion, and the brilliancy of her eyes : “ Pshaw,” said she, 

“ it is very well known that I am but a monster, and formed 
in no respect like other women : all is not gold that glisters ; 
and though I may receive some compliments in public, it sig- 
nifies nothing.” All Miss Hobart's endeavours to stop her 
tongue were ineffectual ; and, continuing to rail at herself 
ironically, the whole court was puzzled to comprehend her 
meaning. 

When Lord Rochester came in, she first blushed, then 
turned pale, made a motion to go towards him, drew back 
again, pulled her gloves one after the other up to the elbow ; 
and after having three times violently flirted her fan, she 
waited until he paid his compliments to her as usual, and as 
soon as he began to bow, the fair one immediately turned her 
back upon him. Rochester only smiled, and being resolved 
that her resentment should be still more remarked, he turned 
round, and posting himself face to face ; “ Madam," said he, 

nothing can be so glorious as to look so charming as you 
do, after such a fatiguing day ; to support a ride of three 
long hours, and Miss Hobart afterwards, without being tired, 
shews indeed a very strong constitntion." 

Miss Temple had naturally a tender look, but she wan 
transported with such a violent passion at his having the 
audacity to speak to her, that her eyes appeared like two 
fire-balls when she turned them upon him. Hobart pinched 
her arm, as she perceived that this look was likely to be fol- 
lowed by a torrent of reproaches and invectives. 
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Lord Rochester did not wait for them, and delaying until 
another opportunity the acknowledgments he owed Miss Ho- 
bart, he quietly retired. The latter, who could not imagine 
that ho knew any thing of their conversation at the bath, 
was, however, much alarmed at what he had said ; but Miss 
Temple, almost choked with the reproaches with which she 
thought herself able to confound him, and which she had not 
time to give vent to, vowed to ease her mind of them upon 
the first opportunity, notwithstanding the promise she had 
made ; but never more to speak to him afterwards. 

Lord Rochester had a faithful sj)y near these nymphs : 
this was Miss Sarah, who, by his advice, and with her aunt’s 
consent, was reconciled with Miss Hobart, the more cffec- 
tijally to betray her : he was informed by this spy, that Miss 
Hobart's maid, being suspected of having listened to them in 
the closet, had been turned away ; that she had taken another, 
whom, in all probability, she would not keep long, because, 
in the first place, she was ugly, and, in the second, she eat the 
sweetmeats that were prepared for Miss Temple. Although 
this intelligence was not very material, Sarah was nevertheless 
praised for her punctuality and attention ; and a few days 
afterwards, she brought him news of real importance. 

Rochester was by her informed, that Miss Hobart and her 
new favourite designed, about nine o’clock in the evening, to 
walk in the Mall, in the Park ; that they were to change 
clothes with each other, ^o put on scarfs, and wear black 
masks ; she added, that Miss Hobart had strongly opposed 
this project, but that she was obliged to give way at last, Miss 
Temple having resolved to indulge her fancy. 

Upon the strength of this intelligence, Rochester con- 
certed his measures : he went to Killegrew, complained to 
him of the trick which Miss Hobart had played him, and de- 
sired his assistance in order to be revenged : this was readily 
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granted, and having acquainted him with the measures lie in- 
tended to pursue, aud given liim the part ho was to act in this 
adventure, they went to the Mall. 

Presently after appeared our two nymplis in masquerade : 
their shapes were not very different, and their faces, which 
were very unlike each other, were concealed with their mjisks. 
The company was but thin in the Park ; and as soon as Miss 
Temple perceived them at a distance, she quickened her pace 
in order to join them, with tho design, under her disguise, 
sev’crely to reprimand tho perfidious Rochester; when Miss 
Hobart fctopjdng her : “ Where are you running to ? said 
she ; “ have you a mind to engage in conversation w ith these 
tw’o devils, to be exposed to all the insolence and imperti- 
nence for which they are so notorious V' These remonstrances 
were entirely useless ; Miss Temple w'as resolved to try the 
experiment : and all that could be obtained from her, 
was, not to answer any of the questions Rochester might 
a«k her. 

They were accosted just as they had done speaking : Ro- 
chester fixed upon Hobart, pretending to take her for the 
other ; at wliich slio was overjoyed ; but Miss Temple was ex- 
tremely sorry she fell to Killcgrew^’s share, with whom she had 
nothing to do : he perceived her uneasiness, and, pretending 
to know her by her clothes : “ Ah! Miss Hobart,” said he, 
“ be so kind as look this way if you please : I know not by 
what chance you both came hither, but I am sure it is very 
apropos for you, since I have something to say to you, as 
your friend and humble servant.” 

This beginning raising her curiosity, Miss Temple appeared 
more inclined to attend him ; and Killegrew perceiving that 
tho other couple had insensibly proceeded some distance from 
them : “ In the name of God,” said he : “ what do you 
mean by railing so against Lord Rochester, whom you know 
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to be one of the most honourable men at court, and whom 
you nevertheless described as the greatest villain, to the 
person whom of all others he esteems and respects the most ? 
What do you think would become of you, if he knew that 
you made Miss Temple believe she is the person alluded to 
in a certain song, which you know as well as myself Was 
made iij)on the clumsy Miss Price, above a year before the 
fail' Temple was heard of? Be not surprised that I know 
HO much of the matter ; but pay a little attention, I pray 
you, to what I am now going to tell you out of pure friend- 
ship : your passion and inclinations for Miss Temple are 
known to every one but herself ; for whatever methods you 
used to impose upon her innocence, the world does her the 
justice to believe that she would treat you as Lady Falmouth 
did, if the poor girl knew the wicked designs you had upon 
her : I caution you, therefore, against making any further 
advances, to a person, too modest to listen to them : 1 advise 
you likewise to take back your maid again, in order to silence 
her scandalous tongue ; for she says everywhere that she is 
with child, that you are the occasion of her being in that 
condition, and accuses you of behaving towards her with the 
blackest ingratitude, upon trifling suspicions only : you know 
very well, these are no stories of my own invention ; but 
that you may not entertain any manner of doubt, that I had 
all this from her own mouth, she has told me your conversa- 
tion in the bathing-room, the characters you there drew of 
the principal men at court, your artful malice in applying so 
improperly a scandalous song to one of the loveliest women 
in all England ; and in what manner the innocent girl fell 
into the snare you had laid for her, in order to do justice to 
her charms. But that which might be of the most fatal con- 
sequences to you in that long conversation, is the revealing 
certain secrets, which, in all probability, the duchess did not 
B 
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intrust you with, to be imparted to the maids of honour ; 
reflect upon this, and neglect not to make some reparation to 
Sir Charles Lyttleton, for the ridicule with which you were 
pleased to load him. I know not whothcr he had his infor- 
mation from your femme^de-chamhre^ but I am very certain 
that he has sworn he will be revenged, and he is a man that 
keeps his word ; for after all, that you may not be dec/cived 
by his look, like that of a Stoic, and his gravity, like that of 
a judge, I must acquaint you, that he is the most passionate 
man living. Indeed, these invectives are of the blackest and 
most horrible nature : ho says it is most infamous, that a 
wretch like yourself should find no other emplo 3 mieut than 
to blacken the characters of gentlemen to gratify your jea- 
lousy ; that if you do not desist from such conduct for the 
future, he will immediately complain of you ; and that if 
her royal highness will not do him justice, he is determined 
to do himself justice, and to run you through tho body with 
his own sword, though you were even in the arms of Miss 
Temple ; and that it is most scandalous that all the maids of 
honour should get into your hands before they can look 
around them. 

“ These things, madam, I thought it my duty to acquaint 
you with : you are better able to judge than myself, whether 
what I have now advanced be true, and I leave it to your 
own discretion to make what use you think proper of my 
advice ; but were 1 in your situation, I would endeavour to 
reconcile Lord Rochester and Miss Temple. Once more I 
recommend to you to take care that your endeavours to 
mislead her innocency, in order to blast his honour, may not 
come to his knowledge ; and do not estrange from her a man 
who tenderly loves her, and whose probity is so great, that 
be would not even sufler his eyes to wander towards her, 
if his intention was not to make her his wife/’ 
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Miss Temple observed her promise most faithfully during 
this discourse : she did not even utter a single syllable, being 
seized with such astonishment and confusion, that she quite 
lost the use of her tongue. 

Miss Hobart and Lord Rochester came up to her, while 
she was still in amazement at the wonderful discoveries she 
had made ; things in themselves, in her opinion, almost in- 
credible, but to the truth of which she could not refuse her 
assent, upon examining the evidences and circumstances on 
which they were founded. Never was confusion equal to 
that with which her whole frame was seized by the foregoing 
recital. 

Rochester and Killegrew took leave of them before she 
recovered from her surprise ; but as soon as she had regained 
the free use of her senses, she hastened back to St. James's, 
without answering a single question that the other put to 
her ; and having locked herself up in her chamber, the first 
thing she did was immediately to strip off Miss Hobart's 
clothes, lest she should be contaminated by them ; for after 
what she had been told concerning her, she looked upon her 
as a monster, dreadful to the innocence of the fair sex, of 
whatever sex she might be ; she blushed at the familiarities 
she had been drawn into with a creature, whose maid was 
with child, though she never had been in any other service 
but hers : she therefore returned her all her clothes, ordered 
her servant to bring Imcl; all her own, and resolved never 
more to have any connection with her. Miss Hobart, on 
the other hand, who supposed Killegrew had mistaken Miss 
Temple for herself, could not comprehend what could induce 
her to give herself such surprising airs, since that conversa- 
tion ; but being desirous to come to an explanation, she ordered 
Miss Temple's maid to remain in her apartments, and went 
to call upon Miss Temple herself, instead of ending back 
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her clothes ; and being desirous to give her some proof of 
friendship before they entered upon expostulations^ she slipt 
softly into her chamber, when sho was in the very act ol 
changing her linen, and embraced her. Miss Temple finding 
herself in her arms before she had taken notice of her, every 
thing that Killegrew ha<l mentioned appeared to her ima- 
gination : she fancied that she saw in her looks the eagerness 
of a satyr, or, if possible, of some monster still more odious ; 
and disengaging herself with the highest indignation from 
her arms, she began to shriek and cry in the most terrible 
manner, calling both heaven and earth to her assistance. 

The first whom her cries raised in’cre the governess and 
her niece. It was near twelve o’clock at night: Miss Temple 
in her shift, almost frightened to death, was pushing back 
with horror Miss Hobart, who approached her with no other 
intent than to know the occasion of those tran8])orts. As 
soon as the governess saw this scene, she began to lecture 
Miss Hobart with all the eloquence of a real duenna : she 
demanded of her, whether she thought it was for her that 
her royal highness kept the maids of honour ? whether she 
was not ashamed to come at such an unseasonable time of 
night into their very apartments to commit such violences ? 
and swore that she would, the very next day, complain to 
the duchess. All this confirmed Miss Temple in her mis- 
taken notions ; and Hobart was obliged to go away at last, 
without being able to convince or bring to reason creatures, 
whom sho believed to be either distracted or mad. The next 
day Miss Sarah did not fail to relate this adventure to her 
lover, telling him how Miss Temple's cries had alarmed the 
maids of honour’s apartment, and how herself and her aunt, 
running to her assistance, bod almost surprised Miss Hobart 
in the rery act. 

Two days after, the whole adventure, with the addition 
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of soveral embellishments, was made public: the governess 
swore to the truth of it, and related in every company what 
a narrow escape Miss Temple had experienced, and that Miss 
Sarah, her niece, had preserved her honour, because, by Lord 
Rochester s excellent advice, she had forbidden her all manner 
of connection with so dangerous a person. Miss Temple was 
afterwards informed, that the song that had so greatly pro- 
voked her, alluded to Miss Price only : this was confirmed 
to her by every person, with additional execrations against 
Miss Hobart, for such a scandalous imposition. Such great 
coldness after so much familiarity, made many believe that 
this adventure was not altogether a fiction. 

This had been sufficient to have disgraced Miss Hobart at 
court, and to have totally ruined her reputation in London, 
had she not been, upon the present, as well as upon a former 
occasion, supported by the duchess : her royal highness pre-* 
tended to treat the whole story as romantic and visionary, or 
as solely arising from private pique : she chid Miss Temple, 
for her impertinent credulity; turned away the governess 
and her niece, for the lies with which she pretended they 
supported the imposture ; and did many improper things in 
order to re-establish Miss Hobart's honour, which, however, 
she failed in accomplishing. She had her reasons for not 
entirely abandoning her, as will appear in the sequel. 

Miss Temple, who continually reproached herself with in- 
justice, with respect to T ord Rochester, and who, upon the 
faith of Killegrew's word, thought him the most honourable 
man in England, was only solicitous to find out some oppor- 
tunity of easing her mind, by making him some reparation 
for the rigour with which she had treated him : these favour- 
able dispositions, in the hands of a man of his oharaoter, 
might have led to consequences of which she was not aware ; 
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.bnt hearen did not allow biin an opportunity of profiting by 
them. 

Ever since he hod first appeared at court, ho seldom failed 
being banished from it, at least once in the year ; for, when- 
ever a word presented itself to liis pen, or to his tongue, ho 
immediately committed it to paper, or produced it in conver- 
sation, without any manner of regard to the consequences : 
the ministers, the mis^^ea, and even the king himself^ were 
frequently the subjects of his sarcasms ; and had not the 
prince, whom he thus treated, been possessed of one of the 
most forgiving and gentle tempers, his first disgrace had cer- 
tainly been his last. 

Just at the timo that Miss Temple was desirous of seeing 
him, in order to apologize for the uneasiness which the in- 
famous calumnies and black aspersions of Miss Hobart had 
oocasioned both of them, he was forbid the court for tho 
third time : he departed without having seen Miss Temple, 
carried the disgraced governess down with him to his country 
sca^ and exerted all his endeavours to cultivate in her niece 
some dispositions which she had for the stage ; but though sho 
did not make the same improvement in this line as she had 
by his other instructions, after he had entertained both the 
niece and the aunt for some months in the country, he got her 
entered in the king's company of comedians the next winter ; 
and the public was obliged to him for the prettiest, but, at 
the same time, the worst actress in the kingdom.^^ 

About this timo Talbot returned from Ireland : he soon 
felt the absence of Miss Hamilton, who was then in the 
country with a relation, whom we shall mention hereafter* 
A remnant of his former tenderness still subsisted in his 
heart, notwithstanding his absence, and the promises he had 
given the Chevalier de Grammont at parting : he now there* 
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fore Piideavonred to banish her entirely from his thoughts, by 
fixing his desires upon some other object : but he saw no 
one ill the queen’s new court whom he thought worthy of 
liis attention : Miss Boynton, ^^9 however, thought him worthy 
of hers. Her person was slender and delicate, to which a 
f^ood complexion, and large motionless eyes, gave at a dis- 
tance an appearance of beauty, that vanished upon nearer 
inspection : she affected to lisp, to languish, and to have two 
or three fainting-fits a day. The first time that Talbot 
cast his eyes upon her, she was seized with one of these fits : 
he was told that she swooned away upon his account: he 
believed it, was eager to afford her assistance ; and ever after 
that accident, shewed her some kindness, more with the 
iittentiou of saving her life, than to express any affection he 
felt for her. This scorning tenderness was well received, and 
at first she was visibly affected by it. Talbot was one of the 
tallest men in England, and in all appearance one of the 
most robust ; yet she shewed sufficiently, that she was willing 
to expose the delicacy of her constitution to whatever might 
happen. In order to become his wife ; which event perhaps 
mifht then have taken place, as it did afterwards, had not 
the charms of the fair Jennings, at that time, proved an 
obstacle to her wishes. 

I know not how it came to pass that he had not yet seen 
her ; though he had heard her much praised, and her prudence, 
wit, and vivacity, equally commended ; he believed all this 
upon the faith of common report He thought it very 
singular that discretion and sprightliness should be so inti- 
mately united in a person so young, more particularly in the 
midst of a court, where love and gallantry were so much in 
fashion ; but he found her personal aooompliohments greatly 
to exceed whatever fame had reported of them. 

As it was not long before he perceived he wa» in love, 
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neither was it long before he made a declaration of it : as 
bis passion was likely enough to be real, ^liss Jennings 
thonght she might believe him, without exposing herself to 
the impntation of vanity. Talbot was possessed of a due 
and brilliant exterior, his manners were noble and majestiu : 
besides this, he was particularly distinguished by the favour 
and friendship of the duke ; but his most essential merit, 
with her, was his forty thousand pounds a year, landed pro> 
perty, besides his emplo3rment8. All these qualities came 
within the roles and maxims she had resolved to follow with 
respect to lovers : thus, though he had not the satisfaction to 
obtain from her an entire declaration of her sentiments, he 
had at least the pleasure of being better received than those 
who had paid their addresses to her before him. 

No person attempted to interrupt his happiness ; and Miss 
Jennings perceiving that the duchess approved of Talbot's 
pretensions, and after having well weighed the matter, and 
consulted her own inclinations, found that her reason was 
more favourable to him than her heart, and that the most 
she could do for his satisfaction was to marry him without 
relnctance. 

Talbot, too fortunate in a preference which no man hod 
before experienced, did not examine whether it was to her 
heart, or to her head, that he was indebted for it, and his 
thoughts were solely occupied in hastening the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes : one would have sworn that the happy 
minute was at hand ; but love would no longer be love, if he 
did not delight in obstructing, or in overturning, the happi- 
ness of those who live under his dominion. 

Talbot, who found nothing reprehensible either in the 
person, in the conversation, or in the reputation of Miss Jen- 
nings, was however rather concerned at a new acquaintance 
she had lately formed ; and having taken upon him to give her 
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eomo cautions upon this subject, she wae much displeased at 
liis conduct. 

Miss Price, formerly maid of honour, that had been set 
aside, as we have before mentioned, upon her leaving the 
duchess's service, had recourse to Lady Castlemaine's protec- 
tion : she had a very entertaining wit : her complaisance 
was adapted to all humours, and her own humour was pos- 
sosiSed of a fund of gaiety and sprightliness, which diffused 
Ufiiversal mirth and merriment wherever she came. Her 
acquaintance with Miss Jennings was prior to Talbot's. 

As she was thoroughly acquainted with all the intrigues of 
the court, she related them without any manner of reserve to 
Miss Jennings, and her own with the same frankness as the 
others : Miss Jennings was extremely well pleased with her 
stories ; for though she was determined to make no experiment 
in love, but upon honourable terms, she however was desirous 
of knowing from her recitals, all tho different intrigues that 
were carrying on • thus, as she was never wearied with her 
conversation, she was overjoyed whenever she could see her. 

Talbot, who remarked the extreme relish she had for Miss 
Price's company, thought that the reputation such a woman 
liad in the world might prove injurious to his mistress, more 
especially from tho particular intimacy there seemed to exist 
between them ; whereupon, in the tone of a guardian, rather 
than a lover, he took upon him to chide her for the disrepu- 
table company she kept. Miss Jennings was haughty beyond 
conception, when once she took it into her head ; and as she 
liked Miss Price's conversation much better than Talbot's, she 
took the liberty of desiring him to attend to his own affairs, 
and that if he only came from Ireland to read lectures about 
her conduct, he might take the trouble to go back as soon as 
ho pleased." He was offended at a sally which he thought 
ill-timed, considering the situation of affairs between them : 
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and went out of her presence more abruptly than became tlie 
respect due from a man greatly in love. He for some time 
appeared offended ; but jnsrceiving that ho gained nothing by 
such conduct, he grew weary of acting that j>art, aud assumed 
that of an humble lover, in which ho was etjually unsuccessful: 
neither his repentance nor submissions could produce any ef- 
fect upon her, and the mutinous little gipsy was still in her 
pouts, when Jermyn returned to court. 

It was above a year since he had triumphed over the weak- 
ness of Ijady Castlemaine, and abovo two since the king had 
been weary of his triumphs. His uncle, l)eing one of the 
first who perceived the king's disgust, obliged him to absent 
himself from court, at the very time that orders were going 
to be issued for that purpose ; for though the king’s affections 
for Latiy Castlemaine were now greatly diminished, yet he 
did not think it consistent with his dignity, that a mistress, 
whom he had honoured with public distinction, and who still 
received a considerable support from him, should appear 
chained to the car of the most ridiculous conqueror that ever 
existed. His majesty had frequently expostulated with the 
countess upon this subject ; but his expostulations were never 
attended to ; it was in one of these differences, that he, ad- 
vising her rather to bestow her favours upon Jacob Hall, the 
rope-dancer, who was able to return them, than lavish away 
her money upon Jermyn to no purpose, since it would be more 
honourable for her to pass for the mistress of the first, than 
for the very humble servant of the other, she was not proof 
against his raillery. The impetuosity of her temper broke 
forth like lightning. She told him, “ that it very ill became 
him to throw out such reproaches against one, who, of all the 
women in England, deserved them the least; that he had 
never ceased quarrelling thus unjustly with her, ever since he 
had betrayed his own mean low inclinations ; that to gratify 
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such a depraved taste as his, he wanted only such silly things 
as Stewart, Wells, and that pitiful strolling actress,*^ whom 
he had lately introduced into their society/* Floods of tears, 
from rage, generally attended these storms ; after which, re- 
sQTning the part of Medea, the scene closed with menaces of 
tearing her children in pieces, and setting his palace on fire. 
What course could he pursue w’ith such an outrageous fury, 
who. beautiful as she was, resembled Medea less than her 
dragons, when she was thus enraged ! 

The indulgent monarch loved peace ; and as he seldom con- 
tended for it, on *hese occasions, without paying something to 
ob'^n it, he was obliged to be at great expense, in order to 
reconcile this last rupture : as they could not agree of thom- 
^\}lyes, and both parties equally complained, the Chevalier de 
(xi'ammont was chosen, by mutual consent, mediator of the 
treaty. The grievances and pretensions on each side were 
communicated to him, and what is very extraordinary, he 
managed so as to please them both. Here follow the articles 
of peace, which they agreed to : 

“ That Lady Castlomaine should for ever abandon Jermyn ; 
that as a proof of her sincerity, and the reality of his disgrace, 
she should consent to his being sent, for some time, into the 
country ; that she should not rail any more against Miss Wells, 
nor storm any more against Miss Stewart ; and this without 
any restraint on the king’s behaviour towards her ; that in 
consideration of these conJescensions, his majesty should im- 
mediately give her the title of duchess, with all the honours 
and privileges thereunto belonging, and an addition to her 
pension, in order to enable her to support the dignity.” 

As soon as this peace was proclaimed, the political critics, 
who, in all nations, never fail to censure all state proceed- 
ings, pretended that the mediator of this treaty, being eveiy' 
day at play with Lady Castlemaine, and never losing, had, 
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for his own sake, insisted a little too strongly npon this last 
article. 

Some days after, she was created Duchess of Cleveland, 
and little Jerrayn repaired to his. country-seat : however, it 
was li. his power to have returned in a fortnight ; for the 
Chevalier d<x Gramraont, having procured the king's |>ermi8- 
sioD, carried it to the Earl of Saint Alban's: this revived the 
good old man ; but it was to little purpose he transmitted it 
to his nephew ; for whether he wished to make the London 
beauties deplore and lament his absence, or whether he wished 
them to declaim against the injustice of the age, or rail against 
the tyranny of the prince, he continued above half a year in 
the country, setting up for a little philosopher, under the eyes 
of the sportsmen in the neighbourhood, who regarded him as 
an extraordinary instance of the caprice of fortune. He 
thought the part he acted so glorious, that he would have con- 
tinued there much longer had he not heard of Miss Jennings : 
ho did not, however, pay much attention to what his friends 
writ to him concerning her charms, being persuaded he had 
seen equally as great in others : what was related to him of 
her pride and resistance, appeared to him of far greater con- 
sequence ; and to subdue the last, ho even looked upon as an 
action worthy of his prowess ; and quitting his retreat for this 
purpose, he arrived in London at the time that Talbot, who 
was really in love, had quarrelled, in his opinion, so unjustly 
with Miss Jennings. 

She had heard Jermyn spoken of, os a hero in affairs of 
love and gallantry. Miss Price, in the recital of those of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, had often mentioned him, without in 
any req)ect diminishing the insignificancy with which fame 
insinuated he had conducted himself in those amorous 
encounters : she nevertheless had the greatest curiosity to see 
a man, whose entire person, she thought,, must be a moving 
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trophy, and monument of the fayours and freedoms of the fair 
sex. 

Thus Jermyn arrived at the right time to satisfy her 
curiosity by his presence ; and though his brilliancy appeared 
a little tarnished, by his residence in the country ; though 
his head was larger, and liis legs more slender than usnal, yet 
the giddy girl thouglit she had never seen any man so perfect ; 
and yielding to her destiny, she fell in love with him, a 
thousand times more unaccountably than all the others had 
done before her. Every body remarked this change of con- 
duct in her with surprise ; for they expected something more 
from the delicacy of a person, who, till this time, had behaved 
with so much propriety in all her actions. 

' Jermyn was not in the least surprised at this conquest, 
though not a little proud of it ; for his heart had very soon 
as great a share in it as his vanity. Talbot, who saw with 
amazement the rapidity of this triumph, and the disgrace of 
his own defeat, was ready to die with jealousy and spite ; 
yet he thought it would be more to his credit to die, than to 
vent those passions unprofitably ; and shielding himself under 
a feigned indifference, he kept at a distance to view how far 
such an extravagant prepossession would proceed. 

In the mean time, Jermyn quietly enjoyed the happiness of 
seeing the inclinations of the prettiest and most extraordinary 
creature in England declared in his favour. The duchess, 
who had taken her under her protection, ever since she had 
declined placing herself under that of the duke, sounded 
Jermyn's intentions towards her, and was satisfied with the' 
assurances she received from a man, whose probity infinitely 
exceeded his merit in love : he therefore let all the court see 
that he was willing to marry her, though, at the same time, 
he did not appear particularly desirous of hastening the con- 
summation. Every person now complimented Miss JenniogSj 
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upon having reduced to this situation the terror of husbands, 
and the plague of lovers : tho court was in full expectation 
of this miracle, and Miss Jennings of a near approaching 
happy settlement ; but in this world one must have fortune 
in one's favour, before one can calculate with certainty upon 
happiness. 

The king did not use to let Lord Rochester remain so long 
in exile : he grew weary of it, and being displeased tliat he 
was forgotten, he posted up to lx>ndon to wait till it might 
bo his majesty’s pleasure to recall him. 

He first took up his habitation in the city, among the 
capital tradesmen and rich merchants, where politeness indeed 
is not so much cultivated as at court ; but where pleasure, 
luxury, and abundance reign with less confusion, and more 
sincerity. His first design was only to bo initiated into tho 
mysteries of those fortunate and happy inhabitants ; that is to 
l^y changing his name and dress, to gain admittance to 
their feasts and entertainments ; and, as occasion ofiered, to 
those of their loving spouses : as he was able to adapt himself 
to all capacities and humours, ho soon deeply insinuated 
himself into tho esteem of the substantial wealthy aldermen, 
and into the affections of thoir more delicate, magnificent, and 
tender ladies : he made one in all their feasts, and at all their 
assemblies ; and, whilst in the company of the husbands be 
declaimed against the faults and mistakes of government, tie 
joined their wives in railing against the profligacy of the 
court ladies, and in inveighing against the king’s mistresses ; 
he agreed with them, that the industrious poor were to pay 
for these cursed extravagances; that the city beauties wore 
not inferior to those of the other end of the town, and yet a 
sober husband in this quarter of the town was satisfied 
with one wife ; after which, to out-do their murmurings, 
he said, that he wondered Whitehall was not yet consumed by 
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fire from heayen, since such rakes as Rochester, Killegrew, 
and Sidney were suffered there, who had the impudence 
to assert, that all the married men in the city were 
cuckolds, and all their wives painted. This conduct endeared 
him so much to the cits, and made him so welcome at their 
clubs, that at last he grew sick of their cramming and endless 
invitations. 

li lt, instead of approaching nearer the court, he retreated 
into one of the most obscure corners of the city ; where, again 
^hanging both liis name and his dress, in order to act a new 
part, he cause Jb’Us to be dispersed, giving notice, of “The 
recant arrival of a famous German doctor, who, by long 
application and experience, bad found out wonderful secrets, 
u'nd infallible remedies." His secrets consisted in knowing 
what was past, and foretelling what was to come, by the 
assistance of astrology : and the virtue of his remedies prin- 
cipally consisted in giving present relief to unfortunate youpg 
women in all manner of diseases, and all kinds of accidents 
incident to the fair sex, either from too unbounded charity 
to their neighbours, or too great indulgence to themselves. 

His first practice being confined to his neighbourhood, was 
not very considerable ; but his reputation soon extending to 
the other end of the town, there presently flocked to him the 
women attending on the court, next, the chambermaids of 
ladies of quality, who, upon the wonders they related con- 
cerning the Gorman doefur, were soon followed by some of 
their mistresses. 

Among all the compositions of a ludicrous and satirical 
kind, there never existed any that could be compared to those 
of Lord Rochester, either for humour, fire, or wit ; but, of all 
his works, the most ingenious and entertaining is that Vhich 
contains a detail of the intrigues and adventures in which he 
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was engaged, while he professed medicine and astrology in 
the suburbs of London. 

The fair Jennings was very near getting a place in this 
collection ; but the adventure that prevented her from it, did 
not, however, conceal from the public her intention of paying 
a visit to the German doctor. 

The first chambermaids that consulted him were only those 
of the maids of honour ; who had numberless questions to 
ask, and not a few doubts to be resolved, both upon their own 
and their mistresses' accounts. Notwithstanding their dis- 
guise, he recognized some of them, particularly Miss Temple's 
and Miss Price’s maids, and her whom Miss Hobart had 
lately discarded : these creatures all returned cither filled with 
wonder and amazement, or petrified with terror and fear. 
Miss Temple’s chambermaid deposed, that he assured her, 
fihe would liave the small-pox, and her mistress the great, 
within two months at farthest, if her aforesaid mistress did 
not guard against a man in woman’s clothes. Miss Price’s 
woman affirmed, that, without knowing her, and only look- 
ing in her hand, he told her at first sight, that, according to 
the course of the stars, he perceived that she was in the ser- 
vice of some good-natured lady, who had no other fault than 
loving wine and men. In short, every one of them, struck 
with some particular circumstance relating to their own pri- 
vate affairs, had either alarmed or diverted their mistresses 
with the account, not failing, according to custom, to embellish 
the truth, in order to enhance the wonder. 

Miss Price, relating these circumstances one day to her new 
friend, the devil immediately tempted her to go in person, 
and see what sort of a creature this new magician was. This 
enterprise was certainly very rash ; but nothing was too rash 
for Miss Jennings, who was of opinion that a woman might 
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despise appearances, provided she was in reality virtuous. 
Miss Price was all compliance, and thus having fixed upon 
this glorious resolution, they only thought of the proper means 
of putting it into execution. 

It was very difficult for Miss Jennings to disguise herself, 
on account of her excessive fair and bright complexion, and 
of something particular in her air and manner; however, 
after having well considered the matter, the best disguise they 
could think of was to dress themselves like orange-girls.^^^ 
This was no sooner resolved upon, but it was put in execu- 
tion ; they attired themselves alike, and, taking each a bas- 
ket of oranges under their arms, they embarked in a hackney- 
coach, and committed themselves to fortune, without any other 
escort than their own caprice and indiscretion. 

The duchess was gone to the play with her sister : Miss 
Jennings had excused herself under pretence of indisposition : 
she was overjoyed at the happy commencement of their ad- 
venture ; for they had disguised themselves, had crossed the 
park, and taken their hackney-coach at Whitehall-gate, with- 
out the least accident. They mutually congratulated each 
other upon it, and Miss Price taking a beginning so prosper- 
ous as a good omen of their success, asked her companion 
what they were to do at the fortune-teller's, and what they 
should propose to him. 

Miss Jennings told her, that, for hci part, curiosity was her 
principal inducement for going thither ; that, however, she 
was resolved to ask him, without naming any person, why a 
man, who was in love with a handsome young lady, was not 
urgent to marry her, since this was in his power to do, and 
by so doing he would have an opportunity of gratifying his 
desires. Miss Price told her, smiling, that without going to 
the astrologer, nothing was more easy than to explain the 
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enigma, as she herself had almost given her a solution of it, 
in the narrative of the Duchess of Cleveland's adventures. 

Having by this time nearly arrived at the play-house, Miss 
Price, after a moment’s reflection, said, that since fortune 
favoured them, a fair opportunity was now offered to sig- 
nalize their courage, which was to go and sell oranges in the 
very play-house, in the sight of the duchess and the whole 
court. The proposal being worthy of tho sentiments of the 
one, and of tho vivacity of the other, they immediately 
alighted, paid off their hack, and, running through the midst 
of an immense number of coaches, with great difficulty they 
reached the play-house door. Sidney, more liandsomc than 
the beautiful Adonis, and dressed more gay than usual, 
alighted just then from his coach : Miss Price went boldly up 
to him, as he was adjusting his curls ; but he was too much 
occupied with his own dear self, to attend to any thing else, 
and so passed on without deigning to give her an answer. 
Killegrow came next, and the fair Jennings, partly encouraged 
by the others pertness, advanced towards him, and offered 
him her basket, whilst Price, more used to the language, de- 
sired him to buy her fine oranges. “Not now,” said he, 
looking at them with attention ; “ but if thou wilt to-morrow 
morning bring this young girl to my lodgings, I will make it 
worth all the oranges in London to thee and while he thus 
spoke to the one, he chucked the other under the chin, exa- 
mining her bosom. These familiarities making little Jennings 
forget the part she was acting, after having pushed him away 
with all the violence she was able, she told him with indig- 
nation, that it was very insolent to dare — “ Ha ! ha !" said 
he, “ here’s a rarity indeed ! a young w*-^, who, the better to 
sell her goods, sets up for virtue and pretends innocence I” 
Price immediately perceived that nothing could be gained 
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by continuing any longer in bo dangerous a place; and 
taking her companion under the arm, she dragged her away, 
while sbe was still in emotion, at the insult that had been 
offered to her. 

Miss Jennings, resolving to sell no more oranges 6n these 
terms, was tempted to return, without accomplishing the 
other adventure; but Price having represented to her the 
disgrace of such cowardly beliaviour, more particularly after 
having before manifested so much resolution, she consented 
to go and pay the astrologer a short visit, so as they might 
bo entibled to regain the palace before the play was ended. 

They had one of the doctor s bills for a direction, but there 
was no occasion for it ; for the driver of the coach they had 
taken, told them ho knew very well the place they wanted, 
for he had already carried above a hundred persons to the 
German doctors: they wore within half a street of his 
house, when fortune thought proper to play them a trick. 

Brounker^'*^ had dined by chance with a merchant in that 
]iart of the city, and just as he was going away, they ordered 
their coach to stop, as ill luck would have it, just opposite 
to him : two orange-girls in a hackney-coach, one of whom 
appeared to have a very pretty face, immediately drew his 
attention ; besides, he had a natural curiosity for such 
objects. 

Of all the men at court, he had the least regard for the 
fair sex, and the least attention to their reputation : he was 
not young, nor was his person agreeable ; however, witli a 
great deal of wit, be had a violent passion for women. He 
did himself justice respecting his own merit ; and, being per- 
suaded that he could only succeed with those who were de- 
sirous of having his money, he was at open war with all 
the rest. He had a little country-house four or five miles 
from London always well stocked with girls : in other 
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respects he was a very honest man, and the best chess-player 
in England, 

Price, alarmed at being thus closely examined by the 
most dangerous enemy they could encounter, turned her head 
the other way, bid her companion do the same, and told the 
coachman to drive on. Brounker followed them unperceived 
on foot; and tho coach having stopped twenty or thirty 
yards farther up tho street, they alighted. He was just 
behind them, and formed the same judgment of them, which 
a man much more charitable to tho sex must unavoidably 
have done, concluding that Miss Jennings was a young cour- 
tesan upon the look-out, and that Miss Price w'as tho mother- 
abbess. He was, however, surprised to see them have much 
better shoes and stockings than women of that rank gene- 
rally wear, and that the little orange-girl, in getting out of 
a very high coach, shewed one of the handsomest legs he 
had ever seen; but as all this was no obstruction to his 
designs, he resolved to purchase her at any rate, in order to 
place her in his seraglio. 

He came up to them, as they were giving their baskets in 
guard to tho coachman, with orders to wait for them exactly 
in that place. Brounker immediately pushed in between 
them: as soon as they saw him, they gave j;hemselves up 
for lost ; but he, without taking the least notice of their sur- 
prise, took Price aside with one hand, and his purse with 
the other, and began immediately to enter upon business, 
but was astonished to perceive that she turned away her 
face, without either answering or looking at him: as this 
conduct appeared to him unnatural, he stared her full in the 
face, notwithstanding all her endeavours to prevent him : be 
did the same to the other ; and immediately recognized them, 
but determined to conceal his discovery. 

The old fox possessed a wonderful command of temper en 
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such occasions, and having teazed them a little longer, to 
remove all suspicions he quitted them, telling Price ; “ that 
she was a great fool to refuse his offers, and that her girl 
would not, perhaps, get so much in a year, as she might with 
him in one day ; that the times were greatly changed, since 
the queen’s and the duchess's maids of honour forestalled the 
market, and were to be had cheaper than the town ladies.” 
Upon this he went back to his coach, whilst they blessed 
themselves, returning heaven their most hearty thanks for 
having escaped this danger without being discovered. 

Brounker, on the other hand, would not have taken a 
thousand guineas for this rencounter ; he blessed the Lord 
that ho had not alarmed them to such a degree as to frustrate 
> their intention ; for he made no doubt but Miss Price had 
managed some intrigue for Miss Jennings : he therefore im- 
mediately concluded, that at present it would be improper to 
make known his discovery, which would have answered no 
other end but to have overwhelmed them with confusion. 

Upon this account, although Jermyn was one of his best 
friends, he folt a secret joy in not having prevented his being 
made a cuckold, before his marriage ; and the apprehension 
he was in of preserving him from that accident, was his sole 
reason for quitting them with the precautions afore-men- 
tioned. 

Whilst they were under these alarms, their coachman was 
engaged in a squabble with some blackguard boys, who bad 
gathered round his coach in order to steal the oranges : from 
words they came to blows : the two nymphs saw the oom- 
mencement of the fray as they were returning to the coach, 
after having abandoned the design of going to the fortune* 
teller's. Their coachman being a man of spirit, it was with 
great difficulty they could persuade him to leave their oranges 
to the mob) that they might get off without any farther dis- 
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ittrVft&oe : having thus regained their hack, after a thousand 
frights, and after having received an abundant share of the 
most low and infamous abuse applied to them during the 
fract!^ they at length reached St. James's, vowing never more 
to go alter fortune-tellers, through so many dangers, terrors, 
and alarms, as they had lately undergone. 

Brounker, who from the indifferent opinion he entertained 
of the fair sex, would have staked his life that Miss Jennings 
did not return from this expedition in the same condition she 
went, kept his thoughts, however, a profound secret ; since it 
would have afforded him the highest satisfaction to have seen 
the all-fortunate Jermyn marry a little street- walker, who pre- 
tended to pass for a pattern of chastity, that he might the 
day after his marriage congratulate him upon his virtuous 
spouse; but heaven was not disposed to afford him that 
satisfaction, as will appear in the sequel of these memoirs. 

Miss Hamilton was in the country, as we before mentioned, 
at a relation's : the Chevalier de Grammont bore this short 
absence of hers with great uneasiness, since she would not 
allow him permission to visit her there, upon any pretence 
whatever ; but play, which was favourable to him, was no 
small relief to his extreme impatience. 

Miss Hamilton, however, at last returned. Mrs. Weten- 
hall (for that was the name of her relation) would by all 
means wait upon her to London, in appearance out of polite- 
ness ; for ceremony, carried beyond all bearing, is the grand 
characteristic of country gentry ; yet this mark of civility 
was only a pretence, to obtain a peevish husband's consent to 
his wife's journey to town. Perhaps he would have done 
himself the honour of conducting Miss Hamilton up to Lon- 
don, had he not been employed in writing some remarks upon 
the ecclesiastical history, a work in which he had long been 
engaged r the ladies were more civil than to interrupt him in 
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bis undertaking, and besides it would entirely have discon- 
corted all Mrs. Wetenhairs schemes. 

This lady was T^hat may be properly called a beauty, en- 
tirely English, made up of lilies and roses, of snow and milk, 
as to colour ; and of wax, with respect to the arms, hands, 
neck, and feet ; but all this without either animation or air : 
her faco was uncommonly pretty; but there was no variety, 
no change of countenance in it : one would have thought, she 
took it in the morning out of a case, in order to put it up 
again at night, without using it in the smallest degree in the 
daytime. What can I say of her ! nature had formed her 
a baby from her infancy, and a baby remained till death the 
fair Mrs. Wetenhall. ller husband had been destined for the 
church ; but his older brother dying just at the time he had 
gone through his studies of divinity, instead of taking orders, 
he came to England, and took to wife Miss Bedingfield, the 
lady of whom we are now speaking. 

His person was not disagreeable, but he had a serious con- 
templative air, very apt to occasion disgust : as for the rest, 
she might boast of having one of the greatest theologists in 
the kingdom for her husband : he was all day poring over 
his books, and went to bed soon, in order to rise early ; so that 
his wife found him snoring when she came to bed, and when 
he arose he left her there sound asleep : his conversation at 
table would have been very brisk, if Mrs. Wetenhall had been 
as great a proficient in divinity, or as great a lover of contro- 
versy as he was ; but being neither learned in the former, 
nor desirous of the latter, silence reigned at their table, as ab- 
solutely as at a refectory. 

She had often expressed a great desire to see London ; but 
though they were only distant a very short day's journey 
from it, she had never been able to satisfy her curiosity : it 
was not therefore without reason, that she grew weary of the 
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life sbe was forced to lead at PeckhamJ^ The melancholy 
retired situation of the place was to her insupportable ; and 
os she had the folly, incident to many other women, of believ- 
ing sterility to be a kind of reproach, she was very much hurt 
to see that she might fall under that suspicion ; for she was 
persuaded, that although heaven had denied her children, she 
nevertheless had all the necessary requisites on her part, if it 
had been the will of the Lord. This had occasioned her 
to make some reflections, and then to reason upon those 
reflections; as for instance, that since her husband chose 
rather to devote himself to his studies, than to the duties of 
matrimony, to turn over musty old books, rather than attend 
to the attractions of beauty, and to gratify his own pleasures, 
rather than those of his wife, it might be pennitted her to 
relieve some necessitous lover, in neighbourly charity, pro- 
vided she could do it conscientiously, and to direct her incli- 
nations in so just a manner, that the evil spirit should have no 
concern in it. Mr. Wetenhall, a zealous partisan for the doc- 
trine of the casuists, would not perhaps have approved of these 
decisions ; but he was not consulted. 

The greatest misfortune was, that neither solitary Peck- 
ham, nor its sterile neighbourhood, presented any expedients, 
either for the execution of the afore-mentioned design, or for 
the relief of poor Mrs. Wetenhall : she was visibly pining 
away, when through fear of dying either with solitude or of 
want, she had recourse to Miss Hamilton's commiseration. 

Their first acquaintance was formed at Paris, whither Mr. 
Wetenhall had taken his wife half a year after they were 
married, on a journey thither to buy books. Miss Hamilton, 
who from that very time greatly pitied her, consented to pass 
some time in the country with her, in hopes by that visit to 
deliver her, for a short time at least, out of her captivity ; 
which project succeeded according to her wish. 
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The Chevalier de Grammont, being informed of the day on 
which they were to arrive, home on the wings of love and im^ 
patience, had engaged George Hamilton to go with him, and 
meet them some miles out of London. The equipage he had 
prepared for the purpose corresponded with his usual magni- 
ficeuce ,* and on such an occasion, we may reasonably suppose 
he had not neglected his person : however, with all his impa- 
tience, he checked the ardour of the coachman, through fear 
of accidents ; rightly judging that upon a road prudence is 
preferable to eagerness. The ladies at length appeared, and 
Miss Hamilton, being in his eyes ten or twelve times more 
handsome than before her departure from London, he would 
have purchased with his life so kind a reception as she gave 
Jier brother. 

Mrs. Wctenhall had her share of the praises, which at this 
interview wore liberally bestowed upon her beauty, for which 
her beauty was very thankful to those who did it so much 
honour ; and as Hamilton regarded her with a tender atten- 
tion, she regarded Hamilton as a man very well qualified for 
putting in execution the little projects she had concerted with 
her conscience. 

As soon as she was in London, her head was almost turned, 
through an excess of contentment and felicity: every thing 
appeared like enchantment to her in this superb city ; more 
particularly, as in Paris she had never seen any thing farther 
than the Rue Saint Jaques, and a few booksellers* shops : Miss 
Hamilton entertained her at her own house, and she was pre* 
sented, admired, and well received at both courts. 

The Chevalier de Grammont, whose gallantly and mtigni- 
ficence were inexhaustible, taking occasion, from this fair 
stranger's arrival, to exhibit his grandeur, nothing was to be 
^en but balls, concerts, plays, excursions by land and by wa-^ 
ter, splendid collations and sumptuous entertainments. Mrs. 
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Wetenball was transported with pleasures, of which the great- 
est part were entirely new to her ; she was greatly delighted 
with all, except now and then at a play, when tragedy was 
acted, which she confessed she thought rather wearisome ; she 
agreed^ however, that the show was very interesting, when 
there were many people killed upon the stage, but thought the 
players were very fine handsome fellows, who were much 
better alive than dead. 

Hamilton, upon the whole, was pretty well treated by her, 
if a man in love, who is never satisfied until the completion 
of his wishes, could confine himself within the bounds of 
moderation and reason : he used all his endeavours to deter- 
mine her to put in execution the projects she had formed at 
Peckham : Mrs. Wetenhall, on the other hand, was much 
pleased with him. This is the Hamilton who served in the 
French army with distinction: he was both agreeable and 
liandsome. All imaginable opportunities conspired to favour 
the establishment of an intimacy, whose commencement had 
been so brisk, that in all probability it would not languish for 
a conclusion ; but the more he pressed her to it, the more her 
resolution began to fail, and regard for some scruples, which 
she had not well weighed, kept her in suspense : there was 
reason to believe that a little perseverance would have removed 
these obstacles ; yet this at the present time was not attempted. 
Hamilton, not able to conceive what could prevent her from 
completing his happiness, since in his opinion the first and 
greatest difficulties of an amour were already overcome, with 
respect to the public, resolved to abandon her to her irresolu- 
tions, instead of endeavouring to conquer them by a more 
vigorous attack. It was not consistent with reason, to desist 
from an enterprise, where so many prospects of success pre- 
sented themselves, for such inconsiderable obstacles ; hut he 
suffered himself to be intoxicated with chimehis and visions, 
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which unseasonably cooled the vigour of his pursuit, and led 
him astray in another unprofitable undertaking. 

I know not whether poor Wotenhall took the blame upon 
herself ; but it is certain, she was extremely mortified upon 
it. Soon after, being obliged to return to her cabbages and 
turkeys at Peckham, she had almost gone distracted : that 
residence appeared a thousand times more dreadful to her, 
since she had been initiated into the amusements of London ; 
but as the queen was to set out within a month for Tunbridge 
Wells, she was obliged to yield to necessity, and return to the 
philosopher, Wetenhall, with the consolation of having en- 
gaged Miss Hamilton to come and live at her house, which 
was within ten or twelve miles of Tunbridge, as long as the 
' court remained there. 

Miss Hamilton promised not to abandon her in her retire- 
ment, and farther engaged to bring the Chevalier de Gram- 
mont along with her, whose humour and conversation extremely 
delighted her ; and the Chevalier de Grammont, who on all 
occasions started agreeable raillery, engaged on his part to 
bring George Hamilton, which words overwhelmed her with 
blushes. 

The court set out soon after to pass about two months in 
the place, of all Europe the most rural and simple, and yet, 
at the same time, the most entertaining and agreeable. 

Tunbridge is the same distance from London, that Fon- 
tainebleau is from Paris, and is, at the season, the general 
rendezvous of all the gay and handsome of both sexes. The 
company, though always numerous, is always select: since 
those who repair thither for diversion, ever exceed the num- 
ber of those who go thither for health, every thing there 
breathes mirth and pleasure : constraint is banished, £Emiiliarity 
is established npon^ the first acquaintance, and joy and plea* 
sure are the sole sovereigns of the place. 
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The company are accommodated with lodgings, in little^ 
clean, and convenient habitations, that lie straggling and 
separated from each other, a mile and a half all around the 
Wells, where the company meet in the morning : this place 
consists of a long walk, shaded by spreading trees, under which 
they walk while they are drinking the waters : on one side 
of this walk is a long row of shops, plentifully stocked with 
all manner of toys, laoe, gloves, stockings, and where there 
is raffling, as at Paris, in the Foire de Saint Germain : on the 
other side of the walk is the market: and, as it is the 
custom here for every person to buy their own provisions, 
care is taken that nothing offensive appears on the stalls. 
Here young, fair, fresh-coloured country girls, with clean 
linen, small straw hats, and neat shoes and stockings, sell 
game, vegetables, flowers, and fruit : here one may live as 
well as one pleases: here is, like^i^ise, deep play, and no 
want of amorous intrigues. As soon as the evening comes, 
every one quits his little palace to assemble on the bowling- 
green, where, in the open air, those who choose dance upon 
a turf more soft and smooth than the finest carpet in the 
world. 

Lord Muskerry^^ had, within two or three short miles of 
Tunbridge, a very handsome seat called Summer-hill : Miss 
Hamilton, after having spent eight or ten days at Peckham, 
could not excuse herself from passing the remainder of the 
season at his house; and, having obtained leave of Mr. 
Wetenhall, that his lady should accompany her, they left 
the melancholy residence of Peckham, and its tiresome 
master, and fixed their little court at Summer-hill. 

They went every day to court, or the court came to 
them. The queen even surpassed her usual attentions in 
inventing and supporting entertainments: she endeavoured 
to increase the natural ease and freedom of Tunbridge, by 
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dispensiDg 'with, rather than requiring, those ceremonies that 
were due to her presence ; and, confining ^n the bottom of 
her heart that grief and uneasiness she could not overcome, 
she saw Miss Stewart triumphantly possess the affections of 
the king without manifesting the least uneasiness. 

Never did love see his empire in a more flourishing con- 
dition than on this spot : those who were smitten before they 
came to it, felt a mighty augmentation of their flame ; and 
those who seemed the least susceptible of love, laid aside 
their natural ferocity, to act in a new character. For the 
truth of the latter, we shall only relate the change which 
soon appeared in the conduct of Prince Rupert.*®* 

He was brave and courageous, even to rashness ; but cross- 
, grained and incorrigibly obstinate : his genius was fertile in 
mathematical experiments, and he possessed some knowledge 
of chemistry : he was polite even to excess, unseasonably ; 
but haughty, and even brutal, when he ought to have been 
gentle and courteous : he was tall, and his manners were un- 
gracious : he had a dry hard-favoured \isage, and a stern 
look, even when he wished to please ; but, when he was out 
of humour, he was the true picture of reproof. 

The queen had sent for the players, either that there 
might be no intermission in the diversions of the place, or, 
perhaps, to retort upon Miss Stewart, by the presence of Nell 
Gwyn, part of the uneasiness she felt from hers: Prince 
Rupert found charms in the person of another player, called 
Hughes, who brought down, and greatly subdued his 
natural fierceness. From this time, adieu alembics, crucibles, 
furnaces, and all the black furniture of the forges : a com- 
plete farewell to all mathematical instruments and chemical 
speculations : sweet powder and essences were now the only 
ingredients that occupied any share of his attention. The 
impertinent gipsy chose to be attacked in form ; and proudly 
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refufilng montj^ that, in the end, she might sell her favours 
at a dearer rate, she caused the poor princo to act a part so 
unnatural, that he no longer appeared like the same person. 
The king was greatly pleased with this event, for which 
great ngoicings were made at Tunbridge ; but nobody was 
bold enough to make it the subject of satire, though the same 
constraint was not observed with other ridiculous perscuiiiges. 

There was dancing every day at the queen’s apartments, 
because the physicians recommended it, and no person thought 
it amiss ; for even those who cared least for it, chose that exer- 
cise to digest the waters rather than walking. Lord Muskerry 
thought himself secure against his lady’s rage for dancing ; 
for, although he was ashamed of it, the princess of Babylon 
was, by the grace of God, six or seven months advanced in 
pregnancy ; and, to complete her misfortune, the child had 
fallen all on one side, so that even Euclid would have been 
puzzled to say what her figure was. The disconsolate lady 
seeing Miss Hamilton and Mrs. Wetcnhall set out every 
morning, sometimes on horseback, and sometiitics in a coach, 
but ever attended by a gallant troop to conduct them to 
court, and to convey them back, she fancied a thousand times 
more delights at Tunbridge than in reality there were, and 
she did not cease, in her imagination, to dance over at 
Summer-hill all the country dances which she thought had 
been danced at Tunbridge. She could no longer support the 
racking torments which disturbed her mind, when relenting 
heaven, out of pity to her pains and sufferings, caused Lord 
Muskerry to repair to Loudon, and kept him there two whole 
days : as soon as ever he had turned his back, the Babylonian 
princess declared her resolution to make a trip to court. 

She had a domestic chaplain who did not want sense, and 
Lord Muskerry, for fear of accidents, had recommended her 
to the wholesome counsels and good prayers of this prudent 
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divine ; but in rain were all bis preachings and exhortations 
to stay at home ; in vain did he set before her eyes her hus- 
band’s commands, and the dangers to which she would expose 
herself in her present condition ; he likewise added, that her 
pregnancy being a particular blessing from heaven, she ought 
therefore to be so much the more careful for its preservation, 
since it cost her husband, perhaps, moro trouble than she was 
aware of, to obtain it. These remonstrances were altogether 
ineffectual : Miss Hamilton, and her cousin Wetenhall, 
having the complaisance to confirm her in her resolution, 
they assisted in dressing her the next morning, and set out 
along with her : all their skill and dexterity were requi- 
site to reduce her sliape into some kind of symmetry ; but, 
having at last pinned a small cushion under her petticoat on 
the right side, to counteract the untoward appearance the 
little infant occasioned, by throwing itself on the left, they 
almost split their sides with laughter, assuring her at the 
same time that she looked perfectly charming. 

As soon as she appeared, it was generally believed that 
she had dressed herself in a farthingale, in order to make hei 
court to the queen ; but every person was j)leased at her 
arrival : those who were unacquainted with the circumstances, 
assured her in earnest that she was pregnant with twins ; and 
the queen, W'ho envied her condition, notwithstanding the 
ridiculous appearance she then made, being made acquainted 
with the motive of Lor journey, w’^as determined to gratify 
her inclinations. 

soon as the hour for country-dances arrived, her cousin 
Hamilton was appointed her partner : she made some faint 
excuses at first, on account of the inconvenient situation she 
was then in ; but soon suffered them to be overcome, in order, 
as she said, to shew her duty to the queen ; and never dia a 
woman in this world enjoy such complete satisfaction. 
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We bave already observed, that tbe greatest prosperity is 
liable to the greatest change : Lady Muskerry, trussed up as 
she was, seemed to feel no manner of uneasiness from the 
mo^'on in dancing ; on the contrary, being only apprehensive 
of th< presence of her husband, which would have destroyed 
all her happiness, she danced with uncommon briskness, lest 
her ill stars should bring him back before she had fully satis- 
fied herself with It In the midst, therefore, of her capering 
in this indiscreet manner, her cushion came loose without her 
perceiving it, and fell to the ground, in the very middle or 
the first round. The Duke of Buckingham, who watched 
her, took it up instantly, wrapped it up in his coat, and, 
mimicking the cries of a new-born infant, ho went about 
inquiring for a nurse for the young Muskerry among the 
maids of honour. 

This buffoonery, joined to the strange figure of the poor 
lady, had almost thrown Miss Stewart into hysterics; for 
the princess of Babylon, after this accident, was quite fiat on 
one side, and immoderately protuberant on the other. All those, 
who had before suppressed their inclinations to laugh, now 
gave themselves free scope, when they saw that Miss Stewart 
was ready to split her sides. The poor lady was greatly dis- 
concerted: every person was officious to console her; but 
the queen, who inwardly laughed more heartily than any, 
pretended to disapprove of their taking such liberties. 

Whilst Miss Hamilton and Mrs. Wetenhall endeavoured to 
refit Lady Muskerry in another room, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham told the king, that, if the physicians would permit a 
little exercise immediately after a delivery, the best way to 
recover Lady Muskerry was to renew the dance as soon as 
ever her infant was replaced : this advice was approved, and 
accordingly put in execution. The queen proposed, as soon 
as she appeared, a second round of country-dances ; and Lady 
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Muskerrj accepting tbe offer, the remedy had its deinred 
effect, and entirely removed every remembrance of her late 
miHliap. 

Whilst these things were passing at the king’s court, that 
of the Duke of York took a journey on the other side of 
London : the pretence of this journey was to visit the county 
whose name he boro ; but love was the real motive. The 
duchess, since her elevation, had conducted herself with such 
prudence and circumspection, as could not be sufficiently 
admired : such were her manners, and such the general esti- 
mation in which she was held, that she appeared to have 
found out the secret of pleasing every one ; a secret yet more 
rare than the grandeur to which she had been raised : but, 

^ after having gained universal esteem, she was desirous of 
being more particularly beloved ; or, more properly speaking, 
malicious Cupid assaulted her heart, in spite of the discretion, 
prudence, and reason with which she had fortified it. 

In vain had she said to herself a hundred times, that, if 
the duke had been so kind as to do her justice by falling in 
love with her, he had done her too much honour by making 
her his wife ; that, with respect to his inconstant disposition, 
which estranged him from her, she ought to bear it with 
patience, until it pleased heaven to produce a change in his 
conduct ; that the frailties on his part, which might to her 
appear injurious, would never justify in her the least devia- 
tion from her duty ; and, as resentment was still less allow- 
able, she ought to endeavour to regain him by a conduct 
entirely opposite to his own. In vain was it, as we have 
said before, that she had long resisted Love and bis emissa- 
ries by the help of these maxims : how solid soever reason, 
and however obstinate wisdom and virtue may be, there are 
yet certain attacks which tire by their length, and, in the 
end, subdue both reason and virtue itself. 

T 
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The Duchess of York was one of the highest feeders in 
England : as this was an unforbidden pleasure, she indulged 
herself in it, as an indemnification for other self-denials. It 
Was really an edifying sight to see her at tabic. The duke, 
on the contrary, being incessantly in the hurry of new fan- 
cies, exhausted himself by his inconstancy, and vras gradually 
wasting away ; whilst the poor princess, gratifying her good 
appetite, grew so fat and plump, that it was a blessing to 
see her. It is not easy to determine how long things would 
have continued in this situation, if Love, who was resolved 
to have satisfaction for her ' late conduct, so opposite to the 
former, had not employed artifice, as well as force, to disturb 
her repose. 

He at first let loose upon her resentment and jealousy, 
two mortal enemies to all tranquillity and happiness. A 
tall creature, pale-faced, and nothing but skin and bone, 
named Churchill,^®® whom she had taken for a maid of 
honour, became tlio object of her jealousy, because she was 
then the object of the duke's affection. The court was not 
able to comprehend how, after having been in love with 
Lady Chesterfield, Miss Hamilton, and Miss Jennings, he 
could have any inclination for such a creature ; but they soon 
perceived that something more than unaccountable variety 
had a great share in effecting this conquest. , 

The duchess beheld with indignation a choice which seemed 
to debase her own merit in a much greater degree than any 
of the former ; at the very instant that indignation and jea- 
lousy began to provoke her spleen, perfidious Cupid threw 
in the way of her passions and resentments the amiable, 
handsome Sidney ; and, whilst he kept her eyes fixed upon 
his personal perfections, diverted her attention from perceiv- 
ing the deficiency of his mental accomplishments: she was 
wounded before she was aware of her dan^r ; but the good 
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opinion Sidney had of hia own merit did not suffer him long 
to be ignorant of such a glorious conquest; and, in order 
more effectually to secure it, his eyes rashly answered every 
thing which those of her royal highness had the kindness to 
tell him, whilst his personal accomplishments were carefully 
heightened by all the advantages of dress and show. 

The duchess, foreseeing the consequences of such an en- 
gagement, strongly combated the inclination that hurried her 
away ; but Miss Hobart, siding with that inclination, argued 
the matter with her scruples, and, in the end, really van- 
quished them. This girl had insinuated herself into her royal 
highnesses confidence by a fund of news with which she was 
provided the whole year round : the court and the city sup- 
, plied her ; nor was it very material to her whether her stories 
were true or false, her chief care being that they should prove 
agreeable to her mistress : she knew, likewise, how to gratify 
her palate, and constantly provided a variety of those dishes 
and liquors which she liked best. These qualifications had 
rendered her necessary ; but, desirous of being still more so, 
and having perceived both the airs that Sidney gave himself, 
and what was passing in the heart of her mistress, the cunning 
Hobart took the liberty of telling her royal highness, that this 
unfortunate youth was pining away solely on her account ; 
that it was a thousand pities a man of his figure should lose 
the respect for her which was most certainly her due, merely 
because she had reduced him to such a state, that he could no 
longer preserve it ; that he was gradually dying away on her 
account in the sight of the whole court ; that his situation 
would soon be generally remarked, except she made use of 
the proper means to prevent it; that, in her opinion, her 
royal liighness ought to pity the miserable situation into 
which her charms had reduced him, and to endeavour to alle- 
viate his pain in some way or other. The duchess asked her 
T 2 
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what she meant by “endeavouring to alleviate Lis pain in 
some way or other.** “ I mean, Madam,** answered Miss 
Hobart, “ that, if either his person be disagreeable, or his pas- 
sion troublesome, you will give him his discharge ; or, if you 
choose to retain him in your service, as all the princesses in 
the world would do in your place, you will permit me to give 
him directions from you for his future conduct, mixed with a 
few grains of hope, to prevent his entirely losing hie senses, 
until you find a proper occasion yourself to acquaint him with 
your wishes.** “ What ! ** said the duchess, “ would you ad- 
vise me, Hobart, you, who really love me, to engage in an 
affair of this nature, at the expense of my honour, and the 
hazard of a thousand inconveniences ? If such frailties are 
sometimes excusable, they certainly are not so in the high 
station in which I am placed : and it would bo an ill requital, 
on my part, for his goodness, who raised me to the rank I 

now fill, to ** “ All this is very fine,** interrupted Miss 

Hobart ; “ but, is it not very well known, that he only mar- 
ried you because he was importuned so to do ? Since that I 
refer to yourself, whether he has ever restrained his incli- 
nation a single moment, giving you the most convincing 
proofs of the change that has taken place in his heart, by a 
thousand provoking infidelities ? Is it still your intention to 
persevere in a state of indolence and humility, whilst the 
duke, after having received the favours, or suffered the re- 
pulses of all the coquettes in England, pays his addresses to 
the maids of honour, one after the other, and at present places 
his whole ambition and desires in the conquest of that ugly 
skeleton, Churchill ? What ! Madam, must then your prime 
of life be spent in a sort of widowhood, in deploring your mis- 
fortunes, without ever being pennitted to make use of any 
remedy that may offer ? A woman must be endowed with 
insuperable patience, or with an inexhaustible degree of resig- 
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nation, to bear this. Can a busband, who disregards you 
both night and day, really suppose, because his wife eats and 
drinks heartily, as, God be thanked, your royal highness 
does, that she wants nothing else than to sleep well too ? 
Faith, such conduct is too bad : I therefore once more repeat, 
that there is not a princess in the universe who would refuse 
the homage of a man like Sidney, when a husband pays his 
addresses elsewhere." 

These reasons were certainly not morally good ; but had 
they been still worse, the duchess would have yielded to them, 
so much did her heart act in concert with Miss Hobart, to 
overthrow her discretion and prudence. 

This intrigue began at tho very time that Miss Hobart 
advised Miss Temple not to give any encouragement to the 
addresses of the handsome Sidney. As for him, no sooner 
was he informed,' by the confidant Hobart, that the goddess 
accepted his adoration, than he immediately began to be par- 
ticularly reserved and circumspect in his behaviour, in order 
to divert the attention of the public ; but the public is not so 
easily deceived as some people imagine. 

As there were too many spies, too many inquisitive people, 
and critics, in a numerous court, residing in the midst of a 
populous city, the duchess, to avoid exposing the inclinations 
of her heart to the scrutiny of so many inquisitors, engaged 
the Duke of York to undertake the journey before mentioned, 
whilst the queen and her court were at Tunbridge. 

This conduct was prudent ; and, if agreeable to her, was 
far from displeasing to any of her court, except Miss Jen- 
nings : Jermyn was not of the party ; and, in her opinicn, 
every party was insipid in which he was not one of the com- 
pany. He had engaged himself in an enterprise above his 
strength, in laying a wager, which the Chevalier de Grammont 
had laid before, and lost : be betted five hundred guineas, that 
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he would ride twenty miles in one hour upon the same horse 
in the high road. The day he had fixed upon for this race 
was the very same in which Miss Jennings went to the for-* 
time-teller s. 

Jormyn was more fortunate than her in this undertaking. 
He came off victorious ; but as his courage had far exceeded 
the strength of his constitution, in this extriion to win the 
wager, he got a violent fever into the bargain, which brought 
him very low. Miss Jennings inquired after his health ; but 
that was all she dared to do. In modern romances, a princess 
need only pay a visit to some hero, abandoned by his physi- 
cians, a perfect cure would be wrought in three days ; but 
since Miss Jennings had not been the cause of Jermyn’s fever, 
she was not certain of relieving him from it, although she had 
been sure that a charitable visit would not have been censured 
in a malicious court. Without therefore paying any attention 
to the uneasiness she might feel upon tho occasion, the court 
set out without him. She had, however, the gratification to 
testify her ill-humour throughout the whole journey, by ap- 
pearing displeased with every thing which seemed to afford 
satisfaction to all the rest of the company. 

Talbot made one of the company ; and flattering himself, 
that the absence of a dangerous rival might produce some 
change in his favour, he was attentive to all the actions, mo- 
tions, and even gestures, of his former mistress. There was 
certainly enough fully to employ his attention. It was con- 
trary to her disposition to remain long in a serious humour. 
Her natural vivacity hurried her away, from being seemingly 
lost in thought, into sallies of wit, which afforded him hopes 
that she would soon forget Jermyn, and remember that his own 
passion was the first she had encouraged. However, he kept 
his distance, notwithstanding his love and his hopes, being of 
opinion, that it ill became an injured lover to betray either the 
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least weakness, or the smallest return of affection, for an 
ungrateful mistress, who had deserted him. 

Miss Jennings was so far from thinking of his resentments, 
that she did not even recollect he had ever paid his addresses 
to her ; and her thoughts being wholly occupied upon the poor 
sick man, she conducted herself towards Talbot, as if they 
never had had any thing to say to each other It was to him 
that she most usually gave her hand, either in getting into or 
out of the coach ; she conversed more readily with him than 
any other person, aud, without intending it, did every thing 
to make the court believe she was cured of her passion for 
Jermyn in favour of her former lover. 

Of this he seemed likewise convinced, as well as the rest ; 
and thinking it now proper to act another part, in order to let 
her know that his sentiments with respect to her were still the 
same, he had resolved to address her in the most tender And 
affectionate manner upon this subject. Fortune seemed to 
have favoured him, and to have smoothed the way for his 
intended harangue : he was alone with her in her chamber ; 
and, what was still better, she was rallying him concerning 
Miss Boynton ; saying, “ that they were undoubtedly much 
obliged to him, for attending them on their journey, whilst 
poor Miss Boynton had fainting-fits at Tunbridge, at least 
twice every day, for love of him." Upon this discourse, Tal- 
bot thought it right to begin the recital of his sufferings and 
fidelity, when Miss Temple, with a paper in her hand, entered 
the room. This was a letter in verse, which Lord Rochester 
had written some time before, upon the intrigues of the two 
courts; wherein, upon the subject of Miss Jennings, he said: 
“ that Talbot had struck terror among the people of God, by 
his gigantic stature ; but that Jermyn, like a little David, had 
vanquished the great Gk>liath.** Jennings, delighted with this 
allusion, read it over two or three times, thought it more en- 
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tertaining than Talbot’s conversation, at first heartily laughed 
at it, but soon after, with a tender air, “ poor little David ! 
said she, with a deep sigh, and turning her head on one side 
during this short reverie, she shed a few tears, which assuredly 
did not flow for the defeat of the giant. This stung Talbot to 
the quick ; and, seeing himself so ridiculously deceived in his 
hopes, he went abruptly out of the room, vowing never to 
think any more of a giddy girl, whose conduct was regulated 
neither by sense nor reason ; but he did not keep his resolution. 

The other votaries of love, who were numerous in this 
court, were more successful, the journey being undertaken 
solely on that account. There were continual balls and 
entertainments upon the road; hunting, and all other diver- 
sions, wherever the court halted in its progress. The tender 
lovers flattered themselves with the thought of being able to 
crown their happiness as they proceeded in their journey ; 
and the beauties who governed their destiny did not forbid 
them to hope. Sidney paid his court with wonderful assi- 
duity. The duchess made the duke take notice of his late 
perfect devotion to his service ; his royal highness observed 
it, and agreed that he ought to be remembered upon the first 
opportunity, which happened soon after. 

Montagu, as before mentioned, was master of the horse to 
the duchess : he was possessed of a great deal of wit, had 
much penetration, and loved mischief. How could she bear 
such a man near her person, in the present situation of her 
heart ? This greatly embarrassed her ; but Montagu’s elder 
brother having, very ^-propos, got himself killed where ho 
had no business, the duke obtained for Montagu the post of 
master of the horse to the queen, which the deceased enjoyed ; 
and the handsome Sidney was appointed to succeed him in 
the same employment to the duchess. All this happened 
according to her wish ; and the duke was highly pleased that 
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he had found means to promote these two gentlemen at once, 
without being at the least expense. 

Miss Hobart greatly applauded these promotions : she had 
frequent and long conversations with Sidney, which, being 
remarked, some did her the honour to believe it was upon her 
own account ; and the compliments that were made her upon 
tlie occasion she most willingly received. The duke, who 
believed it at first, observed to the duchess the unaccountable 
taste of certain persons, and how the handsomest young 
fellow in England was infatuated with such a frightful 
creature. 

The duchess confessed that taste was very arbitrary ; the 
truth whereof ho himself seemed to be convinced of, since he 
had fixed upon the beauteous Helen for his mistress. 1 know 
not whether this raillery caused him to refiect for what reasons 
he had made his choice ; but it is certain he began to cool in 
his afifections for Miss Churchill; and perhaps he would 
entirely have abandoned this pursuit, had not an accident 
taken place, which raised in him an entirely new inclination 
for her. 

The. court having halted for a few days in a fine open 
country, the duchess was desirous of seeing a greyhound 
course. This diversion is practised in England upon large 
downs, where the turf, eaten by the sheep, is particularly 
green, and wonderfully even. She was in her coach, and all 
the ladies on horseback, every one of them being attended by 
her squire ; it therefore was but reasonable that the mistress 
should likewise have her squire. He accordingly was at the 
side of her coach, and seemed to compensate for his defi- 
ciencies in conversation, by the uncommon beauty of his 
mien and figure. 

The duke attended Miss Churchill, not for the sake of 
besieging her with soft fiattering tales of love, but, on the 
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contraiy, to chide her for sitting so ill on horseback. She 
was one of the most indolent creatures in the world ; and 
although the maids of honour are generally the worst mounted 
of the whole court, yet, in order to distinguish her, on account 
of the favour she enjoyed, they had given her a very pretty, 
though rather a high-spirited, horse ; a distinction she would 
very willingly have excused them. 

The embarrassment and fear she was under had added to 
her natural paleness. In this situation, her countenance had 
almost completed the duke’s disgust, when her horse, desirous 
of keeping pace with the others, set off in a gallop, notwith* 
standing her greatest efforts to prevent it ; and her endeavours 
to hold him in, firing his mettle, ho at length set off at full 
speed, as if he was running a race against the duke’s horse. 

Miss Churchill lost her seat, screamed out, and fell from 
her horse. A fall in so quick a pace must have been violent ; 
and yet it proved favourable to her in every respect ; for, 
without receiving any hurt, she gave the lie to all the uufa- 
.vourable suppositions that had been formed of her person, in 
iudging from her face. The duke alighted, in order to help 
her. She was so greatly stunned, that her thoughts were 
otherwise employed than about decency on the present occa- 
sion ; and those who first crowded around her found her rather 
in a negligent posture. They could hardly believe that limbs 
of such exquisite beauty could belong to Miss Churchill’s face. 
After this accident, it was remarked that the duke’s tender- 
ness and affection for her increased every day ; and, towards 
the end of the winter, it appeared that she had not tyrannized 
over his passion, nor made him languish with impatience. 

The two courts returned to London much about the same 
time, equally satisfied with their respective excursions ; though 
the queen was disappointed in the hopes she had entertained 
of the good effects of the Tunbridge waters. 
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It was about this time that the Chevalier de Grammont 
received a letter from the Marchioness de Saint Chaumont, 
his sister, acr^uainting him that ho might return when he 
thought proper, the king having given him leave. He would 
have received this news with joy at any other time, whatever 
had been the charms of the English court ; but, in the present 
situation of his heart, he could not resolve to quit it. 

He had returned from Tunbridge a thousand times deeper 
iu love than over ; for, during this agreeable excursion, he had 
every day seen Miss Hamilton, cither in the marshes of me- 
lancholy Pcckhani, or in the delicious walks of cheerful Sum- 
merhill, or in the daily diversions and entertainments of the 
queens court ; and whether he saw her on horseback, beard 
Ijer conversation, or observed her in the dance, still he was 
persuaded that Heaven had never formed an object in every 
respect more worthy of the love, and more deserving of the 
affection, of a man of sense and delicacy. How then was it 
possible for him to bear the thoughts of leaving her ? This 
appeared to him absolutely impracticable ; however, as ho was 
desirous of making a merit with her, of the determination he 
had made to neglect his fortune, rather than to bo separated 
from her charms, he shewed her his sister s letter ; but this 
confidence had not the success ho expected. 

Miss Hamilton, in the first place, congratulated him upon 
his recall : she returned him many thanks for the sacrifice he 
intended to make her ; but as this testimony of affection 
greatly exceeded tho bounds of mere gallantry, however sen- 
sibly she might feel this mark of his tenderness, she was how- 
ever determined not to abuse it. In vain did he protest that 
he would rather meet death, than part from her irresistible 
charms ; and her irresistible charms protested that he should 
never see them more, unless he departed immediately. Thus 
was he forced to obey. However, he was allowed to flatter 
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himself, that these positive orders, how harsh soever they 
might appear, did not flow from indifference ; that she would 
always be more pleased with his return than with his depar- 
ture, for which she was now so urgent ; and having generously 
given him assurances that, so far as depended upon herself, ho 
would find, upon his return, no variation in her sentiments 
during his absence, he took leave of his friends, thinking oi 
nothing but his return, at the very time he was making pre- 
parations for his departure. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The nearer the Chevalier de Grammont approached the 
court of Franco, the more did he regret his absence from that 
of England ; not but that he expected a gracious reception 
at the feet of his master, whose anger no one provoked with 
impunity ; but who likewise knew how to pardon, in such a 
manner as to make the favour he conferred in every respect 
to be felt. 

A thousand different thoughts occupied his mind upon the 
journey : sometimes ho reflected upon the joy and satisfac- 
tion his friemls and relations would experience upon his 
return ; sometimes upon the congratulations and embraces of 
those, who, being neither the one nor the other, would never- 
theless overwhelm him with impertinent compliments: all 
these ideas passed quickly through, his head; for a man 
deeply in love makes it a scruple of conscience not to suffer 
any other thoughts to dwell upon his mind than those of the 
object beloved. It was then the tender, endearing remem- 
brance of what ho had left in London that diverted his 
thoughts from Paris; and it was the torments of absence 
that prevented his feeling those of the bad roads and the 
bad horses. His heart protested to Miss Hamilton, between 
Montreuil and Abbeville, that he only tore himself from her 
with such haste, to return the sooner; after which, by a 
short reflection, comparing the regret he had formerly felt 
upon the same road, in quitting France for England, with 
that which ho now experienced, in quitting England for 
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France, he found the last much more insupportable than the 
former. 

It is thus that a man in love entertains himself upon the 
road ; or rather, it is thus that a triflinj^ writer abuses the 
patience of his reader, either to display his own sentiments, 
or to lengthen out a tedious story ; but God forbid that this 
character should apply to ourselves, since we profess to insert 
nothing in these memoirs but what we have heard from the 
mouth of him whose actions and sayings we transmit to 
posterity. 

Who, except Squire Fcraulas, has ever been able to keep 
a register of all the thoughts, sighs, and exclamations of his 
illustrious master? For my own part, I should never have 
thought that the attention of the Count de Grammont, which 
is at present so sensible to inconveniences and dangers, 
would have ever permitted him to entertain amorous thoughts 
u])on the road, if he did not himself dictate to me what I am 
now writing. 

But let us speak of him at Abbeville. The postmaster 
was his old acquaintance : his hotel was the best provided 
of any between Calais and Baris; and the Chevalier de 
Grammont, alighting, told Ternics he would drink a glass 
of wine during the time they were changing horses. It was 
about noon ; and, since the preceding night, when they had 
landed at Calais, until this instant, they had not oaten a single 
mouthful. Termes, praising tho Lord, that natural feelings 
had for once prevailed over the inhumanity of his usual 
impatience, confirmed him as much as possible in such rea- 
sonable sentiments. 

Upon their entering the kitchen, where tho Chevalier 
generally paid his first visit, they were surprised to see half 
a dozen spits loaded with game at tho fire, and every other 
preparation for a magnificent entertainment. The heart of 
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Termea leaped for joy ; he gave private orders to the hostler 
to pull the shoes off some of the horses, that he might not be 
forced away from this place before he had satisfied his crav- 
ing appetite. 

Soon after, a number of violins and hautboys, attended 
by all the mob of the town, entered the court. The landlord 
l^ing asked the reason of these great preparations, acquainted 
the Chevalier do Grammont that they were for the wedding 
of one of the most wealthy gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
with one of the handsomest girls in the whole province ; that 
the entertainment was to be at his house ; and that, if his 
lordship chose to stop, in a very short time he would see the 
new-married cou])le arrive from the church, since the music 
,was already come. He was right in his conjectures; for 
these words were scarce out of his mouth, when three un- 
commonly large coaches, loaded witli lackeys, as tall as 
Swiss, with most gaudy liveries, all covered with lace, ap- 
peared in the court, and disembarked the whole wedding 
company. Never was country magnificence more naturally 
displayed: rusty tinsel, tarnished lace, striped silks, little 
eyes, and full swelling breasts, appeared on every side. 

If the first sight of the procession surprised the Chevalier 
de Grammont, faithful Tonnes was no less astonished at the 
second. The little that was to be seen of the bride's face 
appeared not without beauty; but no judgment could bo 
formed of the remainder • four dozen of patches, at least, and 
ten ringlets of hair, on each side, most completely concealed 
her from all human eyes ; but it was the bridegroom who most 
particularly attracted the Chevalier do Grammont's attention. 

He was as ridiculously dressed as the rest of the company, 
except a coat of the greatest magnificence, and of the most 
exquisite taste. The Chevalier de Grammont, walking up to 
him to examine his dress, began to commend the embroidery 
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of his coat The bridegroom tbought himself much honoured 
bj this examination, and told him he bought it for one hun> 
dred and fifty louis, at the time ho was paying his addresses 
to his wife. “ Then you did not get it made here ? ” said the 
Chevalier de Grammoiit. “ No,” replied the other; “ I bought 
it of a London merchant, who had ordered it for an English 
lord." The Chevalier de Grammont, who now began to per- 
ceive in what manner the adventure would end, asked him if 
he should recollect the merchant if he saw him again ? “ Re- 

collect him !’* replied the other, “ I surely ought ; for I was 
obliged to sit up drinking with him all night at Calais, as I 
was endeavouring to beat dowu the price." Tenues liad 
vanished out of sight as soon as ever this coat api>eare(l, 
though he little supposed that the cursed bridegroom would 
have any conversation concerning it with his master. 

The Chevalier's thoughts wore some time wavering between 
hi.s inclination to laugh, and a desire of banging Master 
Termes ; but the long habit of suffering himself to bo robbed 
by his domestics, together with the vigilance of the criminal, 
whom his master could not reproach with having slept in his 
service, inclined him to clemency ; and yielding to the impor- 
tunities of the country gentleman, in order to confound his 
faithful servant, he sat down to table, to make the thirty- 
seventh of the company. 

A short time after, he desired one of the waiters to call for 
a gentleman whoso name was Termes. He immediately ap- 
peared ; and as soon as the master of the feast saw him, he 
rose from table, and offering him his hand, ^‘Welcome, my 
friend," said he ; ‘‘ you see that I have taken good care of the 
coat which you sold me with so much reluctance, and that I 
have kept it for a good purpose.” 

Termes, having put on a face of brass, pretended not to know 
him, and pushed him back with some degree of rudeness. 
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“ No, no,*’ said the other, “ since I was obliged to sit up with 
you the whole night, in order to strike the bargain, you shall 
pledge me in the bride’s health/' The Chevalier de Gram- 
mont, who saw that Ternies was disconcerted, notwith- 
standing his impudence, said to him with a smile, Come, 
come, my good London merchant, sit down, as you are so 
civilly invited : we are not so crowded at table but that there 
will be room enough for such an honest gentleman as your- 
self/* At these words fivc-and-thirty of the guests were in 
motion to receive this new visitor. The bride alone, out of an 
idea of decorum, remained seated ; and the audacious Texmes, 
having swallowed the first shame of this adventure, began to 
lay about him at such a rate, as if it had been his intention to 
..twjillow all the wine provided for the wedding, if his master 
liad not risen from the table as they wore taking off four- 
and-twenty soups, to serve up as many other dishes in their 
stead. 

The company wore not so unreasonable as to desire a man 
who was in such haste to remain to the end of a wedding- 
dinner ; but they all got up when he arose from table, and all 
that he could obtain from the bridegroom was, that the com- 
pany should not attend him to the gate of the inn : as for 
Ternies, he wished they had not quitted him till the end of 
their journey, so much did he dread being left alone with his 
master. 

They had advanced some distance from Abbeville, and were 
proceeding on in the ntost profound silence, when Ternies, 
who expected an end to it in a short time, was only solicitous 
in what manner it might happen, whether his master would 
attack him with a torrent of invectives, and certain epithets 
which were most justly his due, or whether, in an insulting 
ironical manner, he might m^e use of such commendations 
as were most likely to confound him ; but finding, instead of 

u 
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either, that he remained in sullen silence, he thought it pru- 
dent rather to prevent ‘the speech the Chevalier was medi- 
tating, than to suffer him to think longer about it ; and, accord- 
ingly, arming himself with all his effrontery, “You seem to 
he very angry. Sir,** said he, “ and I suppose you think you 
have reason for being so ; but the devil take me, if you are 
not mistaken in reality.” 

“ How ! traitor ! in reality?** said the Chevalier de Gram- 
mont : “ it is then becaruse I have not had thee well threshed, 
as thou hast for a long time merited.*’ “ Look ye. Sir,’* replied 
Termes, “ you always run into a passion, instead of listening 
to reason ! Yes, Sir, I maintain that what I did was for your 
benefit.” “ j\nd was not the quicksand likewise for my ser- 
vice?" said the (’hevaher de Grammont. “ Have patience, 
if you please," pursued the other ; “ I know not how that sim- 
jileton of a bridegroom happened to bo at the custom-house 
when my portmanteau was examined at Calais ; but these silly 
cuckolds thrust in their noses everywhere. As soon as ever 
he saw your coat, he fell in love with it. I immediately per- 
ceived he was a fool ; f(»r he fell down upon liis knees, beseech- 
ing me to sell it him. Besides being greatly rumpled in the 
jiortmanteau, it was all stained in front by the sweat of the 
horses ; 1 wonder how the devil he has managed to get it 
cleaned ; but, faith, I am the greatest scoundrel in the world, 
if you would ever have put it on. In a word, it cost you one 
hundred and forty louis d'ors, and seeing he offered me one 
hundred and fifty for it ; ‘ My master,* said I, ‘ has no occasion 
for this tinseled bauble to distinguish him at the ball ; and, 
although he was pretty full of cash when I left him, how know 
I in what situation he may be upon my return ? there is no 
certainty at play.’ To be bri^ iSir, I got ten louis d’ors for 
it more than it cost you : this you see is all clear profit: I 
will be accountable to you for it, and you know that I am 
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Bufficiently substantial to make good such a sum. Confess 
now, do you think you would have appeared to greater ad- 
vantage at the ball, if you had been dressed out in that damned 
coat, which would have made you look just like the village 
bridegroom to whom we sold it ? and yet, how you stormetl 
at London when you thought it lost ; what fine stories you 
told the king about the quicksand; and how churlish you 
looked, when you first began to suppose that this country 
looby wore it at his wedding I 

What could the Chevalier reply to such uncommon impu- 
dence ? If he indulged his resentment, he must either have 
most severely bastinadoed him, or he must have discarded him, 
as the easiest escape the rogue could expect ; but he had occa- 
uon for him during the remainder of his journey ; and, as soon 
as he was at Paris, he had occasion for him for his return. 

The Mar^chal do Grammont had no sooner notice of his 
arrival, than he went to him at the hotel ; and, the first em- 
braces being over on both sides ; “ Chevalier,” said the Mar4- 
chal, “ how many days have you been in coming from London 
hither ? for God knows at what a rate you travel on such occa- 
sions.” The Chevalier told him, he had been three days upon 
the road ; and, to excuse himself for making no more haste, 
he related to him his Abbeville adventure. “ It is a very 
entertaining one,” said his brother ; “ but, what is yet more 
entertaining, is, that it will bo your fault if you do not find 
your coat still at table ; for the country gentry are not accus- 
tomed to rise very soon from a wedding dinner.” And then, 
in a very serious tone, told him, “ he knew not who had ad- 
vised him to this unexpected return, which might probably 
ruin all his affairs ; but ho had orders from the king to bid 
him go back again without Qjgpearing at court. lie told him 
afterwards that he was very much astonished at his impatience, 

u 2 
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as, till this time, he had conducted himself uncommonly well* 
and was sufficiently acquainted with the king’s temper to know, 
that tho only way to merit his pardon was to wait until it 
freely came from his clemency.” 

The Chevalier, in justification of his conduct, producetl 
Madame do Saint Chaumont’s letter, and told the Marechal 
that he would very willingly have spared her tho trouble of 
writing him such kind of news, to occasion him so useless a jour- 
ney. “ Still more indiscretion,” replied his brother ; “ for, 
}>ray how long has our sister been either secretary of state, or 
minister, that she should be employed by the king to make 
known his majesty’s order? Do you wish to know the real 
state of the case ? Some time ago the king told Madame**'’^ 
how you had refused the pension the king of England offered 
you. He appeared pleased with the manner in which Com- 
minges had related to him the circumstances attending it, and 
said he was pleased with you for it. Madame interpreted 
this as an order for your recall ; and Madame de Saint Chau- 
niont being very far from possessing that wonderful discretion 
she imagines herself mistress of, she hastened to despatch to 
you this consequential order in her own hand. To conclude ; 
]\Iadanie said yesterday, when the king was at dinner, that 
you would very soon be here ; and the king, as soon as din- 
dei* w^as over, commanded me to send you back as soon as you 
arrived. Here you are ; set off again immediately.” 

This order might have appeared severe to the Chevalier do 
Grammont at any other time ; but, in the present state of his 
heart, he soon resolved upon obeying. Nothing gave him unea- 
siness, but the officious advice which had obliged him to leave 
the English court ; and, being entirely unconcerned that he 
w^as not allowed to see the French court before his departure, 
he only desired the Marechal to obtain leave for him to stay 
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a few days to collect ia some play debts which were owing 
him. This request was granted, on condition that he should 
not remain in Paris. 

He chose Vaugirard for his retreat. It was there that he 
had several adventures which he sij often related in so hu- 
morous and diverting a manner, that it would be tedious to 
repeat them. There it was that he administered the sacra- 
ment in so solemn a manner, that, as there did not remain a 
sufficient nnmber of Swiss at Versailles to guard the chapel, 
Vardes was obliged to acquaint the king that they were all 
gone to the Chevalier de Grammont, who was administering 
the sacrament at Vaugirard. There likewise happened that 
wonderful adventure which threw the first slur upon the 
reputation of the great Saucourt, when, having a 
with the gardener's daughter, the horn, which was agreed upon 
as the signal to prevent surprises, was sounded so often, that 
the frequent alarms cooled the courage of the celobrated Sau- 
court, and rendered useless the assignation that was procured 
for him with one of the prettiest girls in the neighbourhood. 
It was, likewise, during his stay at Vaugirard, that ho paid a 
visit to Mademoiselle de I’lldpital at Issy, to inquire into the 
truth of a report of an amour between her and a man of the 
long robe ; and it was there that, on his arriving unexpectedly, 
the President de Maisons was forced to take refuge in a closet, 
with so much precipitation, that half of his robe remained on 
the outside when he shut the door ; while the Chevalier de 
Grammont, who observed it, made bis visit excessively long, 
in order to keep the two lovers upon the rack. 

His business being settled, he set out for England on the 
wings of love. Termes redoubled his vigilance upon the road. 
The post-horses were ready in an instant at every stage. The 
winds and tides favoured his impatience; and he reached 
London with the highest satisfaction. The court was both 
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surprised and charmed at his sudden return. No person con- 
doled with him upon his late disappointment, which bad occa- 
rioned him to come back, as he testified no manner of uneasiness 
concerning it himself. Nor was Miss Hamilton in the least 
displeased at his readiness in obeying the orders of the king 
his master. 

Nothing new had happened in the English court during his 
short absence ; but it assumed a different aspect soon after his 
return : I mean with respect to love and pleasure, which were 
the most serious concerns of the court during the greatest part 
of this gay reign. 

The Duke of Monmouth, natural son to Charles the Se- 
cond, now made his first appearance in his father s court : his 
entrance upon the stage of the world w'as so brilliant, his am- 
bition had occasioned so many considerable events, and the par- 
ticulars of his tragical end are so recent, that it wore needless 
to produce any other traits to give n sketch of his character. 
By the whole tenor of his life, he appeared to he rash in his 
undertakings, irresolute in the execution, and dejected in his 
misfortunes, in which, at least, an undaunted resolution ought 
to equal the greatness of the attempt. 

His figure and the exterior graces of his person were such, 
that nature, perhaps, never formed any thing more complete : 
liis face was extremely handsome ; and yet it was a manly 
face, neither inanimate nor ctfeminate ; each feature having 
its beauty and peculiar delicacy: he had a wonderful genius 
for every sort of exercise, an engaging aspect, and an air of 
grandeur : in a word, he possessed every personal advantage ; 
l)ut then, he was greatly deficiont in mental aocomplislimonts. 
He had no sentiments but such as others inspired him with ; 
and those who first insinuated themselves info his friendship 
took care to inspire him with none but such as were pernicious. 
The astonishing beauty of his outward form caused universal 
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admiration : those who before w^ere looked upon as handsome, 
were now entirely forgotten at court ; and all the gay ami 
beautiful of the fair sex were at his devotion. He was par- 
ticularly beloved by the king ; but the universal terror of hus- 
bands and lovers. This, however, did not long continue ; for 
nature not having endowed him with qualifications to secure 
the possession of the heart, the fair sex soon perceived the 
defect. 

The Duchess of Cleveland was out of humour with the 
king, because the children she had by his majesty were like so 
many little puppets, compared to this new Adonis : she was 
the more particularly hurt, as she might have boasted of being 
the queen of love, in comparison with the duke's mother. The 
king, however, laughed at her reproaches, as, for some time, 
she had certainly no right to make any ; and, as this piece of 
jealousy appeared to be more ill-founded than any she had for- 
merly affected, no person approved of her ridiculous resent- 
ment. Not succeeding in this, she formed another scheme to 
give the king uneasiness : instead of opposing his extreme ten- 
derness for his son, she pretended to adopt him in her affection, 
by a thousand commendations and caresses, which she was 
daily and continually increasing. As these endearments were 
public, she imagined they could not be suspected ; but she was 
too well known for her real design to be mistaken. The king 
was no longer jealous of her; but, as the Duke of Monmouth 
was of an age not to be insensible to the attractions of a woman 
possessing so many charms, he thought it proper to withdraw 
him from this pretended mother-in-law, to preserve his inno- 
cence, or at least his fame, uncontaminated : it was for this 
reason, therefore, that the king married him so 3roung. 

An heiress, of five thousand pounds a year, in Scotland, of- 
fered very ^-propos her person was full of charms, and her 
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mind poaaessed all those perfections in which the handsome 
Monmouth was deficient. 

New festivals and entertainments celebrated this marriage : 
the most efiectual method to pay court to the king, was te 
outshine the rest in brilliancy and grandeur ; and whilst these 
rejoicings brought forward all manner of gallantry and magni- 
ficence, they either revived old, or established new amours. 

The fair Stewart, then in the meridian of her glory, attracted 
all eyes, and commanded universal respect and admiration : 
the Duchess of Cleveland endeavoured to eclipse her at this 
fete, by a load of jewels, and by ail the artificial ornaments of 
dress ; but it was in vain : her face looked rather thin and 
pale, from the commencement of a third or fourth pregnancy, 
wliicli the king was still pleased to place to his own account ; 
and, as for the rest, her person could in no respect stand in com- 
petition with the grace and beauty of Miss Stewart. 

It was during this last eflbrt of her charms, that she would 
have been queen of England, had the king been as free to give 
his hand as he was to surrender his heart ; for it was at this 
time.that the Duke of Richmond took it into his head either 
to marry her, or to die in the attempt. 

A few months after the celebration of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s nuptials, Killegrew,*^ having nothing better to do, 
fell in love with Lady Shrewsbury ; and, as Lady Shrewsbury, 
by a very extraordinary chance, had no engagement at that 
time, their amour was soon established. No one thought of 
interrupting an intimacy which did not concern any one ; but 
Killegrew thought proper to disturb it himself; not that his 
happiness fell short of his expectation, nor did possession put 
him out of love with a situation so enviable ; bnt he was 
amazed that he was not envied, and ofiended that his good for- 
tune raised him no rivals. 
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He possessed a great deal of wit, and still more eloquence, 
w'liicli most particularly displayed itself when be was a little 
elevated with the juice of the gmpe : he then indulged himself 
in giving luxurious descriptions of Lady Shrewsbury’s most 
secret charms and beauties, which above half the court were as 
well acquainted with as himself. 

The Duke of Buckingham was one of those who could only 
judge from outward appearances ; and appearances, in his 
opinion, did not seem to promise any thing so exquisite as the 
extravagant praises of Killegrew would infer. As this indis- 
creet iover was a frequent guest at the Duke of Buckingham's 
table, he was continually employing his rhetoric on this sub- 
ject, and he had full opportunity for his harangues ; for they 
generally sat down to dinner at four o'clock, and only robe 
just in time for the play in the evening. 

The Duke of Buckingham, whoso ears were continually 
deafened with descriptions of La<ly Shrewsbury’s merits, re- 
solved at last to examine into the truth of the matter him- 
self : as soon as he had made the experiment, he was satis- 
fied ; and, though he fancied that fame did not exceed the 
truth, yet this intrigue began in such a manner, that it was 
generally believed its duration would be short, considering 
the fickleness of both parties, and the vivacity with wdiich 
they had engaged in it : nevertheless no amour in England 
ever continued so long. 

The imprudent Killegrew, w'ho could not be satisfied with- 
out rivals, was obliged, in the end, to be satisfied without a 
mistress : this he bore very impatiently ; but so far was 
Lady Shrewsbury from hearkening to, or affording any re- 
dress for, the grievances at first complained of, that she pre- 
tended even not to know him. His spirit could not brook 
such treatment; and, without ever considering that he was 
the author of his own disgrace, he let loose all his abusive 
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eloquence against her ladyship: be attacked her with the 
most bitter invectives from bead to foot : he drew a frightful 
picture of her conduct ; and turned all her personal cliarms, 
which he used to extol, into defects. He was privately 
warned of the inconveniences to wliich these declamations 
might subject him, but despised the advice, and, persisting, 
he soon had reason to repent it. 

As he was returning one evening from the Duke of York's 
apartments at St. James’s, three passes with a sword wore 
made at him through his chair, one of which went entirely 
through his arm. Upon this, ho was sensible of the danger 
to which his intemjieratc tongue had exposed him, over and 
above the loss of his mistress. The assassins made their 
esca[je across the Park, not doubting but they had despatched 
him. 

Killcgrew thought that all complaints would be useless ; 
for what redress from justice could ho expect for an attempt 
of which his wounds were his only evidence ? And, besides, 
he was convinced that if he began a prosecution founded 
upefn appearances and conjectures, the parties concerned 
w^ould take the shortest and most effectual means to put a 
stop to all inquiries upon the subject, and that their second 
attempt would not prove ineffectual. Being desirous, there- 
fore, of deserving mercy from those who had endeavoured to 
assassinate him, he no longer continued his satires, and said 
not a word of the adventure. The Duke of Buckingham and 
Lady Shrewsbury remained for a long period both happy and 
contented : never before had her constancy been of so long 

a duration ; nor had he ever been so submissive and respect- 
ful a lover. 

This continued until Lord Shrewsbury, who never before 
had shewn the least uneasiness at his lady’s misconduct, 
thought proper to resent this : it was public enough, indeed. 
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but less dishonourable to her than any of her former in- 
trigues. Poor Lord Shrewsbury, too polite a man to make 
any reproaches to his wife, was resolved to have redress for 
his injured honour: ho accordingly challenged the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and the Duke of Buckingham, as a reparation 
for his honour, having killed him upon the spot, remained a 
peaceable possessor of this famous Helen. The public was at 
first shocked at the transaction ; but the public grows fami- 
liar with every thing by habit, and by degrees both decency, 
and even virtue itself, are rendered tame, and overcome. 
The queen was at the head of those who exclaimed against 
so public and scandalous a crime, and against the impunity 
of such a wicked act. As the Duchess of Buckingham 
was a short fat body, like her majesty, who never had had 
any children, and whom her husband had abandoned for 
another; this sort of parallel in their situations interested 
the queen in her favour ; but it was all in vain : no person 
paid any attention to them; the licentiousness of the age 
went on uncontrolled, though the queen endeavoured to 
raise up the serious part of the nation, the politicians and 
devotees, as enemies against it. 

The fate of this princess was in many cases truly me- 
lancholy : the king, indeed, paid her every outward atten- 
tion ; but that was all : she easily perceived that the res])ect 
he entertained for her daily diminished, in proportion us the 
credit of her rivals increased : she saw that the king her hus- 
band was now totally indiflerent about legitimate children, 
since his all-charming mistresses bore him others. As all 
the happiness of her life depended upon that blessing, and as 
she flattered herself that the king would prove kinder to her 
if heaven would vouchsafe to grant her desires, she had re- 
course to all the celebrated secrets against sterility: pious 
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VOWS, nine-day prayers, and offerings having been tried in 
all manners, but all to no purpose, she was at last obliged to 
return to natural means. 

What would she have given on this occasion for the ring 
which Archbishop Turpin wore on his finger, and which 
made Charlemagne run after him, in the same manner as it 
bad made him run after one of his concubines, from whose 
finger Turpin had taken it after her death ! But it is now 
many years since the only talismans for creating love are 
the charms of the person beloved, and foreign enchantments 
have been looked upon as ineflectual. The queen s physi - 
cians, men of great prudence, sagacity, and wihdoin, as they 
always are, having duly weighed and considered tluat the 
cold waters of Tunbridge had not succeeded in tlie preceding 
year, concluded that it would be advisable foi her to try the 
warm baths at Bristol:*^** this journey was therefore fixed 
for the next season; and in the confidence of its proving 
effectual, this excursion would have afforded her much plea- 
sure, if the most dangerous of her rivals had not been one 
of the first that was appointed to attend the court. The 
Duchess of Cleveland being then near her time, there was 
no uneasiness on her account : the common rules of decency 
required a little attention. The public, it is true, was not 
either more or less acquainted with the circumstances of her 
situation, by the care which she now took to conceal it ; but 
her appearing at court in her present condition would have 
been too great an insult to the queen. Miss Stewart, more 
handsome than ever, was appointed for this excursion, and 
began to make magnificent preparations: the poor queen 
durst say nothing against it ; but all hopes of success imme- 
diately forsook her. What could the baths, or the feeble 
virtue of the waters, perform against charms that entirely 
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counteracted their effects, either through the grief and nn- 
easinesa they occasioned her, or by their still more powerful 
consequences ? 

The Chevalier dc Grainmont, to whom all pleasures were 
insipid without the presence of Miss Hamilton, was yet un- 
able to excuse himself from attending the court. The king 
delighted too much in his sprightly conversation to leave him 
behind ; and however pleasing his company might have been 
in the solitude occasioned by the absence of the court, ]\lis8 
Hamilton did not think it right to accept his offer of staying 
in town, because she was obliged to remain there : she how- 
ever granted him the permission of writing her an account of 
any news that might occur iijson the journey. lie failed not 
^ to make use of this permission, in such a manner as one may 
imagine ; and liis own concerns took up so much space in his 
letters, that there was very little room left for other subjects 
during his stay at the baths. As absence from the object of 
his affections rendered this place insupportable, he engaged in 
every thing that might dissipate his impatience, until the 
hapjjy moment of return arrived. 

lie had a great esteem for the elder of the Hamiltons ; no 
less esteem, and far more friendship for his brotlier, whom he 
made the confidant of his passion and attachment for his sis- 
ter. The Chevalier was also acquainted with his first engage- 
ments with his cousin Woteuhall ; but being ignorant of the 
coldness that had interrupted a commerce so brisk in its com- 
mencement, ho was surprised at the eagerness ho showed upon 
all occasions to please ]\Iiss Stewart : his assiduity appeared 
to the Chevalier de Grainmont to exceed those civilities and 
attentions that are usually paid for the purpose of making 
court to the favourites of princes. He observed him inore 
strictly, and soon perceived that ho was deeper in love with 
her than w^as consistent either with his fortune or his repose. 
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As soon as the remarks ho made had confirmed him in his 
suspicions, lie resolved to use his endeavours to prevent the 
consequences of an engagomcnt pernicious in every respect ; 
but he waited for a proper opportunity of speaking to him 
upon the subject. 

In the mean time the court enjoyed every kind of diversion, 
in a place where amusement is sought with avidity. The 
game of bowls, which in France is the pastime of mechanics 
and servants only, is quite the contrary in England, where it 
is the exercise of gentlemen, and requires both art and ad- 
dress. It is only in use during the fair and dry part of the 
season, and the places where it is practised are charming, 
delicious walks, called bowling-greens, which are little square 
grass-plots, where the turf is almost as smooth and level as 
the cloth of a billiard-table. As soon as the heat of the day 
is over, all the company assemble there ; they play deep, and 
spectators are at liberty to make what bets they please. 

The Chevalier de Gramraont, long before initiated in the 
English games and diversions, had been engaged in a horse- 
race, in which he was indeed unsuccessful ; but he had the 
satisfaction of being convinced by experience, that an English 
horse can go twenty miles upon the high road in less than an 
hour : he was more fortunate at cock-fighting ; and in the bets 
he made at the bowling-green, the party he betted upon never 
failed to win. 

Near all these places of diversion there is usually a sort 
of inn, or house of entertainment, with a bower or harbour, 
in which are sold all sorts of English liquors, such as cider, 
mead, bottled beer, and Spanish wines. Hero the rooks meet 
every evening to drink, smoke, and to try their skill upon 
each other ; or, in other words, to endeavour to trick one ano- 
ther out of the winnings of the day. These rooks are, pro- 
perly speaking, what we call capons^ or piqiielirs^ in France ; 
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men who always carry money about them, to enable them to 
lend to losing gamesters, for which they receive a gratifica- 
tion, which is nothing for such as play deep, as it is only two 
per cent., and the money to be repaid the next day. 

These gentlemen are so nice in their calculations, and so 
particularly skilful in all manner of games, that no person 
would dare to enter the lists with them, were they even as- 
sured that no unfairness would be practised : besides, they 
make a vow, to win four or five guineas a day, and to be 
satisfied with that gain ; a vow which they seldom or never 
break. 

It was in the midst of a company of these rooks, that Ha- 
milton found the Chevalier de Grammont, when he called in 
‘ one evening to get a glass of cider. They were playing at 
hazard ; and as ho who holds the dice is supposed to have the 
advantage, the rooks did the Chevalier do Grammont that 
honour out of compliment : ho had the dice in his hand when 
Hamilton came into the room. The rooks, secure of their 
odds, were betting against him at a high rate, and ho took 
all. 

Hamilton could hardly believe his eyes, to see a man of his 
experience and knowledge engaged in so unequal a contest ; 
but it was to no purpose that he informed him of his danger, 
both aloud in French, and in private by signs ; he still disre- 
garded his warnings, and the dice, that bore Cmsar and his 
fortunes, ]ierformed a miracle in his favour. The rooks were 
defeated for the first time, but not without bestowing upon 
him all the encomiums and praises of being a very fair and 
honourable player, which they never fail to lavish upon those 
whom they wish to engage a second time ; but all their com- 
mendations were lost, and their hopes deceived: the Chevalier 
was satisfied with the first experiment. 

Hamilton, when the king was at supper, related to him how 
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be found the Chevalier deGranimont rashly enga^d with the 
rooks, and m what manner he had been providentially pre- 
served. “ Indeed, Sir," said the Chevalier de Grainmont, 
“ the rooks were discomfited for once and thereupon related 
the adventure to his majesty in his usual way, attractin^^ the 
attention of all the company, to a circumstance, trifling in it- 
self, but rendered interesting by his humour. 

After suj)per, Miss Stewart, in whoso apartment there was 
play, called Hamilton to her to tell the story. The Chevalier 
de Grammout, perceiving that she attended to him with plea- 
sure, was fully confirmed in the truth of his first conjectures , 
and, having carried Hamilton home with him to 8upj»er, they 
began to discourse freely together as usual. “ George," said 
the Chevalier de Grammont, ‘‘are you in any want of money? 
1 know you love play ; perhaps it may not be so favourable 
to you as it is to me : we are at a great distance from Lon- 
don. Here are two hundred guincjis, take them, I beseech 
you, they will do to play with at Miss Stewart's.” Hamilton, 
wiio little expected this conclusion, was rather disconcerted. 
“How! at Miss Stewart's!” “Yes, in her apartments, 
friend George,” continued the Chevalier de Grammont ; “ I 
have not yet lost my eyes : you are in love with her, and if I 
am not mistaken, she is not offended at it ; but tell me how 
y<ni could resolve to banish ])oor Wetenhall from your heart, 
and sufier yourself to be infatuated with a girl, who perhaps, 
after all, is not worth the other, and who, besides, whatever 
favourable dispositions she may have for you, will undoubt- 
edly, in the end prove your ruin. Faith, your brother and 
you are two pretty fellows, in your choice. What ! can you 
find no other beauties in all the court to fall in love with, ex- 
cept the king's two mistresses? As for the elder brother, I 
can pardon him : he only took Lady Castlemaine, after his 
master had done with her, and after Lady Chesterfield had 
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discarded him ; but, as for you, what the deyil do you intend 
to do with a creature, on whom the king seems every day to 
doat with increasing fondness ? Is it because that drunken 
Hot Richmond has again come forward, and now declares 
himself one of her professed admirers ? You will soon see 
what he will make by it : I have not forgotten what the king 
said to me upon the subject. 

“ Believe me, my dear friend, there is no playing tricks 
with our masters, I mean, there is no ogling their mistresses. 
1 myself wanted to play the agreeable in France, with a little 
coquette, whom the king did not care about, and you know how 
dearly I paid for it. I confess she gives you fair play, but 
do not trust to her. All the sex feel an unspeakable satisfac- 
,tion at having men in their train, whom they care not for, and 
to use them as their slaves of state, merely to swell their 
equipage. Would it not be a great deal better to pass a week 
or ten days incognito at Peckham with the philosopher Weten- 
hairs wife, than to have it inserted in the Dutch Gazette, — 
* Wc hear from Bristol, that such a one is banished the court 
on account of Miss Stewart, and that he is going to make a 
campaign in Guinea on board the fleet that is fitting out for 
the expedition under the command of Prince Rupert 

Hamilton, who was the more convinced of the truth of this 
discourse, the more he considered it, after musing some time, 
appeared to wake from a dream, and addressing himself with 
an air of gratitude to the Chevalier de Grammont : “ Of all 
the men in the world, my dear friend," said he, “ you have 
the most agreeable wit, and at the same time the clearest 
judgment with respect to your friends ; what you have told 
me has opened my eyes : I began to sufier myself to be se- 
duced by the most ridiculous illusion imaginable, and to be 
hurried away rather by frivolous appearances, than any real 
inclination : to you 1 owe the obligation of having preserved 

X 
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me from destruction at the reiy brink of a precipice. This 
is not the only kindness you have done me, your favours have 
been innumerable ; and, as a proof of my gratitude for this 
last, I will follow your advice, and go into retirement at my 
cousin Wetenhall's, to eradicate from my recollection every 
trace of those chimeras which lately possessed my brain ; but 
so far from going thither incognito, I will take you along with 
roe, as soon as the court returns to London. My sister shall 
likewise be of the party ; for it is prudent to use all precau- 
tions with a man, who with a great deal of merit, on such 
occasions, is not over scrupulous, if we may credit your philo- 
sopher/' “ Do not pay any attention to that pedant," replied 
the Chevalier de Granimont : “ but tell me what put it into 
your head to form a design upon that inanimate statue. Miss 
Stewart ? " “ How the devil should I know 1 " said Hamilton : 

“ you are acquainted with all her childish amusements. The 
old Lord Carlingford^®* was at her apartment one evening, 
shewing her how to hold a lighted wax-candle in her mouth, 
and the grand secret consisted in keeping the burning end 
there a long time without its being extinguished. I have, 
thank Ckid, a pretty large mouth, and, in order to out-do her 
teacher, I took two candles into my mouth at the same time, 
and walked three times round the room without their going 
out. Every person present adjudged me the prize of this 
illustrious experiment, and Killegrew maintained that nothing 
but a lantern could stand in competition with me. Upon 
this she was like to die with laughing ; and thus was I ad- 
mitted into the familiarity of her amusements. It is impos- 
sible to deny her being one of the most charUiing creatures 
that ever was. Since the court has been in the country, 1 have 
had a hundred opportunities of seeing her, which I had not 
before. You know that the dishabille of the bath is a great 
convenience for those ladies, who, strictly adhering to all the 
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raleB of deooram, are yet desirous to display all their charms 
and attractions. Miss Stewart is so fully acquainted with the 
advantages she possesses over all other women, that it is hardly 
possible to praise any lady at court for a well-turned arm, and 
a fine leg, but she is ever ready to dispute the point by demon- 
stration ; and I really believe, that, with a little address, it 
would not be difficult to induce her to strip naked, without 
ever reflecting upon what she was doing. After all, a man 
must be very insensible to remain unconcerned and unmoved 
on such happy occasions ; and besides, the good opinion we 
entertain of ourselves is apt to make us think a woman is smit- 
ten, as soon as sho distinguishes us by habitual familiarity, 
which most commonly signifies notliing. This is the truth of 
the matter with respect to myself : my own presumption, her 
beauty, the brilliant station that sets it off, and a thousand kind 
things sho had said to me, prevented me from making serious 
reficctions ; but then, as some excuse for my folly, I must 
likewise toll you, that the facility 1 found in making her the 
tenderest declarations by commending her, and her telling me 
in confidence a thousand things which she ought not to have 
intrusted me with, might have deceived or infatuated any 
other man as well as myself. 

I presented her with one of the prettiest horses in Eng- 
land. You know what peculiar grace and elegance distinguish 
her on horseback. The king, who, of all the diversions of the 
chase, likes none but hawking, because it is the most con- 
venient for the ladies went out the other day to take this 
amusement, attended by all the beauties of his court His 
majesty having galloped after a falcon, and the whole bright 
squadron after him, the rustling of Miss Stewart’s petticoats 
frightened her horse, which was at full speed, endeavouring 
to come up with mine, that had been his companion ; so that 
I was the only witness of a disorder in her clothes, which dis- 
X 2 
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plajed a thousand new beauties to my view. I had the good 
fortune to make such gallant and flattering exclamations upon 
that charming disorder, as to prevent her being concerned or 
out of countenance upon it. On the contrary, this subject 
of my admiration has been frequently since the subject of our 
conversation, and did not seem to displease her. 

“ Old Lord Carlingford, and that mad fellow Crofts’®^ (for 
1 must now make you my general confession), those insipid 
buffoons, were frequently telling her some diverting stories, 
which passed pretty well with the help of a few old thread- 
bare jests, or some apish tricks in the recital, which made her 
laugh heartily. As for myself, who know no stories, and do 
not possess the talent of improving them by tolling, if I did 
know any, I was often greatly embarrassed when she desired 
me to tell her one : ‘ I do not know one, indeed,' said I, one 
day, when she was teasing me on the subject. * Invent one, 
then,' said she. ^ That would be still more difficult,* replied 
I ; ‘ but, if you will give me leave, madam, I will relate to 
you a very extraordinary dream, which has, however, loss ap- 
pearance of truth in it than dreams generally have.* This 
excited her curiosity, which would brook no denial. I, there- 
fore, began to tell her, that the most beautiful creature in the 
world, whom 1 loved to distraction, paid me a visit in my 
sleep. I then drew her own portrait, with a rapturous de- 
scription of all her beauties ; adding, that this goddess, who 
came to visit me with the most favourable intentions, did not 
counteract them by any unreasonable cruelty. This was not 
sufficient to satisfy Miss Stewart's curiosity : I was obliged to 
relate every particular circumstance of the kindness I experi- 
enced from this delicate phantom ; to which she was so very 
attentive, that she never once appeared surprised or discon- 
certed at the luscious tale : on the contrary, she mode me 
repeat the description of the beauty, which I drew as near as 
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possible after her own person, and after such charms as I 
imagined of beauties that were unknown to me. 

This is, in fact, the very thing that had almost deprived 
me of my senses : she knew very well that she herself was the 
person 1 was describing : we were alone, as you may imagine, 
when I told her this story ; and my eyes did their utmost to 
persuade her that it was herself whom 1 drew. 1 perceived 
that she was not in the least offended at knowing this ; nor was 
her modesty in the least alarmed at the relation of a fiction, 
which I might havo concluded in a manner still less discreet, 
if I had thought proper. This patient audience made me plunge 
headlong into the ocean of flattering ideas that presented 
themselves to my imagination. I then no longer thought of 
the king, nor how passionately fond he was of her, nor of the 
dangers attendant upon such an engagement : in short, 1 know 
not what the devil I was thinking of ; but I am very certain, 
that if you had not been thinking for me, 1 might have found 
my ruin in the midst of these distracted visions.*' 

Not long after, the court returned to London ; and from 
that time, some malevolent star having gained the ascendant, 
every thing went cross in the empire of love ; vexation, sus- 
picions, or jealousies, first entered the field, to set all hearts at 
variance ; next, false reports, slander, and disputes completed 
the ruin of all. 

The Duchess of Cleveland had been brought to bed while the 
court was at Bristol ; and never before had she recovered from 
her lying-in with such a profusion of charms. This made her 
believe that she was in a proper state to retrieve her ancient 
rights over the king* s heart, if she had an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before him with this increased splendour. Her friends 
being of tho same opinion, her equipage was prepared for this 
expedition ; but the very evening before the day she had fixed 
on to set out, she saw young Churchill,*® and was at once 
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aeised with a disease, which had more than once opj)osed her 
projects, and which she conld never completely get the better 
of. 

A man who, from an ensign in the guards, was raised to 
such a fortune, must certainly possess an uncommon share of 
prudence, not to be intoxicated with his happiness. Churchill 
boasted in all places of the new favour he had received : the 
Duchess of Cleveland, who neither recommended to him cir- 
cumspection in his behaviour, nor in his conversation, did not 
seem to be in the least concerned at his indiscretion. Thus 
thisdntrigue was become a general topic in all companies, when 
the court arrived in London, and occasioned an immense num- 
ber of speculations and reasonings : some said she had already 
presented him with Jermyn’s pension, and Jacob Hairs salary, 
because the merits and qualifications of both were united in 
his person : others maintained that he had too indolent an air, 
and too delicate a shape, long to maintain himself in her 
favour ; but all agreed, that a man who was the favourite of 
the king's mistress, and brother to the duke’s favourite, was in 
a fair way of preferment, and could not fail to make his for- 
tune. As a proof, the Duke of York soon after gave him a 
place in his household : this was naturally to be expected ; 
but the king, who did not think that Lady Cleveland's kind- 
ness to him was a sufficient recommendation to his favour, 
thought proper to forbid him the court. 

Tills good-natured king began now to be rather peevish ; 
nor was it altogether without reason : he disturbed no person 
in their amours, and yet others had often the presumption to 
encroach upon his. Lord Dorset, first lord of the bed-cham- 
ber, had lately debauched from his service Nell Qwyn,*^ the 
actress : Lady Cleveland, whom he now no longer regarded, 
continued to disgrace him by repeated infidelities with un- 
worthy rivals, and almost ruined him by the immense sums 
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she lavished on her gallants ; but that which most sensibly 
affected him, was the late coldness and threats of Miss Stewart. 
He long since had offered her all the settlements and all the 
titles she could desire, until he had an opportunity more effec- 
tually to provide for her, which she had pretended only to 
decline, for fear of the scandal they might, occasion, on her 
being raised to a rank which would attract the public notice ; 
but since the return of the court, she had given herself other 
airs. Sometimes she was for retiring from court, to appease 
the continual uneasiness her presence gave the queen ; at other 
times, it was to avoid temptations, by which she wished to 
insinuate that her innocence was still preserved. In short, 
the king’s heart was continually distracted by alarms, or 
oppressed by humour and caprice. 

As he could not for his life imagine what Miss Stewart 
wished him to do, or what sbe would be at, he thought upon 
reforming his establishment of mistresses, to try whether 
jealousy was not the real occasion of her uneasiness. It was 
for this reason, that, after having solemnly declared he would 
have nothing more to say to the Duchess of Cleveland, since 
her intrigue with Churchill, he discarded, without any excep- 
tion, all the other mistresses which he had in various parts of the 
town. The Nell Gwyns, the Miss Davis’s, and the joyous 
train of singers and dancers in his majesty's theatre, Were all 
dismissed. All these sacrifices were ineffectual : Miss Stewart 
continued to torment, and almost to drive the king to distrac- 
tion ; but his majesty soon after found out the real cause of 
this coldnessr 

This discovery was owing to the officious Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who, ever since her disgrace, had railed most bitterly 
against Miss Stewart as the cause of it, and against the king’s 
weakness, who, for an inanimate idiot, had treated her with so 
much indignity. As some of her grace's creatures were still 
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in the king's confidence, by their means she was informed of 
the king's uneasiness, nnd that Miss Stewart's behaviour was 
the occasion of it ; and as soon as she had found the opportunity 
she had so long wished for, she went directly into the king's 
cabinet, through the apartment of one of his pages called Cbif- 
finch.*^ This lyay was not new to her. 

The king was just returned from visiting Miss Stewart, in a 
very ill humour: the presence of the Duchess of Cleveland 
surprised him, and did not in the least diminish it. She, per- 
ceiving this, accosted him in an ironical tone, and with a 
smile of indignation : “ I hope," said she, “ I may be allowed 
to pay you my homage, although the angelic Stewart has for- 
bid you to see me at my own house. I will not make use of 
reproaches and expostulations, which would disgrace myself : 
still less will 1 endeavour to excuse frailties which nothing can 
justify, since your constancy for me deprives me of all defence, 
considering I am the only person you have honoured with 
your tenderness, who has made herself unworthy of it by ill 
^nduct. I come now, therefore, with no other intent than to 
comfort and to condole with you upon the affliction and grief 
into whioh the coldness, or new-fashioned chastity of the in- 
human Stewart has reduced your majesty." These words 
were attended by a fit of laughter, as unnatural and strained 
as it was insulting and immoderate, which completed the 
king's impatience : he had, indeed, expected that some bitter 
iest would follow this preamble ; but be did not suppose she 
would have given herself such blustering airs, considering the 
terms they were then upon ; and, as he was preparing to an- 
swer her, ‘^Be not offended," said she, *Uhat 1 take the li- 
berty of laugliing at the gross manner in which you are imposed 
upon : 1 cannot bear to see that such particular affectation 
should make you the jest of your own court, and that you 
should be ridiculed with such impunity. 1 know that the 
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affected Stewart has sent you away, under pretence of dome 
indisposition, or perhaps some scruple of conscience ; and I 
come to acquaint you that the Duke of Richmond will soon be 
with her, if he is not there already. I do not desire you to 
beliere what 1 say, since it might be suggested, either through 
resentment or envy : only follow me to her apartment, either 
that, no longer trusting calumny and malice, you may honour 
her with a just preference, if I accuse her falsely ; or, if my 
information be true, you may no longer be the dupe of a pre- 
tended prude, who makes you act so unbecoming and ridicu- 
lous a part.” 

As she ended this speech, she took him by the hand, while 
ho was yet undecided, and pulled him away towards her 
rival's apartments. Chiffinch being in her interest, Miss 
Stewart could have no warning of the visit ; and Babiani, who 
owed all to the Duchess of Cleveland, and who served her 
admirably well upon this occasion, came and told her that the 
Duke of Richmond had just gone into Miss Stewart's cham- 
ber. It was in the middle of a little gallery, which, through 
a private door, led from the king’s apartments to those of his 
mistresses. The Duchess of Cleveland wished him good-night, 
as he entered her rival's chamber, and retired, in order to 
wait the success of the adventure, of which Babiani, who 
attended the king, was charged to come and give ber an 
account. 

It was near midnight : the king, in his way, mot his mis- 
tress's chambermaids, who respectfully opposed his entrance, 
and, in a very low voice, whispered his majesty that Miss 
Stewart had been very ill since he left her ; but that, being 
gone to bed, she was, God be thanked, in a very fine sleep. 
“That I must see,” said the king, pushing her back, who 
had posted herself in his way. He found Miss Stewart in 
bed, indeed, but far from being asleep : the Duke of Rich- 
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mond was seated at her pillow, and in all probability was 
less inclined to sleep than herself. The perplexity of the 
one party, and the rage of the other, were such as may easily 
be imagined upon such a surprise. The king, who, of all 
men, was one of the most mild and gentle, testified his re- 
sentment to the Duke of Richmond in such terms as he had 
never before used. The duke was speechless, aud almost 
petrified : he saw his master and his king justly irritated. 
The first transports which rage inspires on such occasions are 
dangerous: Miss Stewart's window was very convenient for 
a sudden revenge, the Thames flowing close beneath it : he 
cast his eyes upon it ; and, seeing those of the king more 
incensed and fired with indignation than he thought his 
nature capable of, he made a profound bow, and retired, 
without replying a single word to the vast torrent of threats 
and menaces that were poured upon him. 

Miss Stewart, having a little recovered from her first sur- 
prise, instead of justifying herself, began to talk in the 
most extravagant manner, and said every thing that was 
most capable to inflame the king's passion and resentment ; 
that, if she were not allowed to receive visits from a man of 
the Duke of Richmond’s rank, who came with honourable 
intentions, she was a slave in a free country ; that she knew 
of no engagement that could prevent her from disposing of 
her hand as she thought proper ; but, however, if this was 
not permitted her in his dominions, she did not believe that 
there was any power on earth that could hinder her from 
going over to France, and throwing herself into a convent, 
to enjoy there that tranquillity which was denied her in his 
court The king, sometimes furious with anger, sometimes 
relenting at her tears, and sometimes terrified at her menaces, 
was 80 greatly agitated, that he knew not bow to answer, 
either the nicety of a creature who wanted to act the part of 
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Lucretia under hie own eye, or the assuranoe with which she 
had the effrontery to reproach him. In this suspense, love 
had almost entirely vanquished all his resentments, and had 
nearly induced him to throw himself upon his knees, and 
entreat pardon for the injury he had done her, when she 
desired him to retire, and leave her in repose, at least for 
the remainder of that night, without offending those who had 
either accompanied him, or conducted him to her apartments, 
by a longer visit. This impertinent request provoked and 
irritated him to the highest degree : he wont out abruptly, 
vowing never to see her more, and passed the most restless 
and uneasy night he bad ever experienced since his restora- 
tion. 

The next day the Duke of Eichmond received orders to 
quit the court, and never more to appear before the king ; 
but* it seems he had not wai(;od for those orders, .having set 
out early that morning for his country seat. 

Miss Stewart, in order to obviate all injurious construc- 
tions that might be put upon the adventure of the preceding 
night, went and threw herself at the queens feet; where, 
acting the new part of an innocent Magdalen, she entreated 
her majesty’s forgiveness for all the sorrow and uneasiness 
she might have already occasioned her : she told her majesty 
tliat a constant and sincere repentance had induced her to 
contrive all possible means for retiring from court ; that this 
reason had inclined her to receive the Duke of Richmond’s 
addresses, who had courted her a long time ; but since this 
courtship had caused his disgrace, and had likewise raised a 
vast noise and disturbance, which perhaps might be turned 
to the prejudice of her reputation, she conjured her majesty 
to take her under her protection, and endeavour to obtain 
the king’s permission for her to retire into a convent, to re- 
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move at once all those vexations and troubles her presence 
had innocently occasioned at court : all this was accompanied 
with a proper deluge of tears. 

It is a very agreeable spectacle to see a rival prostrate at 
our feet, entreating pardon, and at the same time justifying 
her conduct. The queen's heart not only relented, but she 
mingled her own tears with those of Miss Stewart: after 
having raised her up, and most tenderly embraced her, she 
promised her all manner of favour and protection, either in 
her marriage, or in any other course she thought fit to pursue, 
and parted from her with the firm resolution to exert all her 
interest in her support ; but, being a person of great judg- 
ment, the refiections which she afterwards made induced her 
to change her opinion. 

She knew that the king's disposition was not capable of 
an obstinate constancy: she therefore judged that absence 
would cure him, or that a new engagement would by degrees 
entirely efface the remembrance of Miss Stewart : and that, 
since she could not avoid having a rival, it was more desir- 
able she should be one who had given such eminent proofs of 
her prudence and virtue. Besides, she flattered herself that 
the king would ever think himself eternally obliged to her, 
for having opposed the retreat and marriage of a girl, whom 
at that time he loved to distraction. This fine reasoning 
determined her conduct. All her industry was employed in 
persuading Miss Stewart to abandon her schemes ; and what 
is most extraordinary in this adventure, is, that, after having 
prevailed upon her to think no more either of the Duke of 
Richmond, or of a nunnery, she charged herself with the 
office of reconciling these two lovers. 

Indeed it would have been a thousand pities if her negotiar 
tion had miscarried : but she did not suffer this misfortune ; 
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for never were the king's addresses so eager and passionate 
as after this peace, nor ever better received by the fair 
Stewart. 

His majesty did not long enjoy the sweets of a reconcilia- 
tion which brought him into the best good humour possible, as 
we shall see. All Europe was in a profound peace, since the 
treaty of the Pyrenees : Spain flattered herself she should be 
able to recruit, by means of the new alliance she had contracted 
with the most formidable of her neighbours ; but despaired of 
being able to support the shattered remains of a declining mo- 
narchy, when she considered the age and infirmities of her 
prince, or the weakness of his successor : France, on the con- 
trary, governed by a king indefatigable in business, young, 
vigilant, and ambitious of glory, wanted nothing but inclina- 
tion to aggrandize herself. 

It was about this time, that the king of Franco, not willing 
to disturb the tranquillity of Europe, was persuaded to alarm 
the coasts of Africa, by an attempt, which if it had even been 
crowned with success, would have produced little good : but 
the king's fortune, ever faithful to his glory, has since made it 
appear, by the miscarriage of the expedition of Gigeri,^^^ that 
such projects only as were planned by himself were worthy of 
his attention. 

A short time after, the king of England, haying resolved 
also to explore the African coasts, fitted out a squadron for an 
expedition to Guinea, which was to be commanded by Prince 
Rupert.'^^ Those who, from their own experience, had some 
knowledge of the country, related strange and wonderful sto- 
ries of the dangers attendant upon this expedition : that they 
would have to fight not only the inhabitants of Guinea, a hell- 
ish people, whose arrows were poisoned, and who never gave 
their prisoners better quarter than to devour them, but that 
they must likewise endure heats that were insupportable, and 
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nuns that were intolerable, every drop of which was changed 
into a serpent : that, if they penetrated farther into the coun- 
try, they would be assaulted by monsters a thousand times 
more hideous and destructive than all the beasts mentioned in 
the Revelations. 

But all these reports were vain and ineffectual : for so far 
from striking terror into those who were appointed to go upon 
this expedition, it rather acted as an incentive to glory, upon 
those who had no manner of business in it. Jerroyn appeared 
among the foremost of those ; and, without reflecting that the 
pretence of his indisposition had delayed the conclusion of his 
marriage with Miss Jennings, he asked the duke's permission 
and the king s consent to servo in it as a volunteer. 

Some time before this, the infatuation which had imposed 
upon the fair Jennings in his favour, had begun to subside. 
All that now inclined her to this match were the advantages 
of a settlement. The careless indolence of a lover, who faintly 
paid liis addresses to her, as it were, from custom or habit, dis- 
gitsted her ; and the resolution he had taken, without consult- 
ing her, appeared so ridiculous in him, and so injurious to her- 
self, that, from that moment, she resolved to think no more of 
him. Her eyes being opened by degrees, she saw the fallacy 
of the splendour which had at first deceived her ; and the re- 
nowned Jermyn was received according to his real merit when 
he came to acquaint her with his heroical project. There ap- 
peared so much indiflereuce and ease in the railleiy with which 
she complimented him upon his voyage, that he was entirely 
disconcerted, and so much the more so, as he had prepared all 
the arguments he thought capable of consoling her, upon an- 
nouncing to her the fatal nows of his departure. She told 
him that nothing could be more glorious for him, who had 
triumphed over the liberty of so many persons in Europe, than 
to go and extend his conquests in other parts of the world ; 
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and that she advised him to bring home with him all the female 
captives he might make in Africa, in order to replace those 
beauties whom his absence would bring to the grave.'* 

Jerm3m was highly displeased that she should be capable of 
raillery in the condition he supposed her reduced to ; but he 
soon perceived she was in earnest. She told him, that she 
considered this farewell visit as his last, and desired him not 
to think of making her any more before his departure. 

Thus far every thing went wc'l on her side. Jermyn was 
not only confounded at having received his discharge in so 
cavalier a manner ; but this very demonstration of her indif- 
ference had revived, and even redoubled, all the love and af- 
fection he had formerly felt for her. Thus she had both the 
pleasure of despising him, and of seeing him more entangled 
in the chains of love than he had ever been before. Thi& was 
not sufficient : she wished still farther, and very unadvisedly, 
to strain her resentment. 

Ovid's Epistles, translated into English verse by the great- 
est wits at court, having lately been published, she wrote a letter 
from a shepherdess in despair, addressed to the perfidious Jer- 
myn. She took the epistle of Ariadne to Theseus for her 
model. The beginning of this letter contained, word for word, 
the complaints and reproaches of that injured fair to the cruel 
man by whom she had been abandoned. All this was pro- 
perly adapted to the present times and circumstances. It was 
her design to have rlosed this piece with a description of the 
toils, perils, and monsters that awaited him in Guinea, for 
which ho quitted a tender mistress, who was plunged into the 
abyss of misery, and was overwhelmed with grief and de- 
spair ; but not having had time to finish it, nor to get that 
which she had written, transcribed, in order to send it to him 
under a feigned name, she inconsiderately put this fragment, 
written in her own hand, into her pocket, and still more gid- 
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dily dropped it in the middle of ike court. Those who took 
it up, knowing her writing, made several copies of it, which 
were circulated all over the town ; but her former conduct had 
so well established the reputation of her Tirtue, that no per- 
son entertained the smallest doubt but the circumstances were 
exactly as we have related them. Some time after, the Gui- 
nea expedition was laid aside for reasons that are universally 
known, and Miss Jennings’s subsequent proceedings fully jus- 
tified her letter ; for, notwithstanding all the efforts and atten- 
tions Jerm3m practised to regain her affections, sho would never 
more hear of him. 

But he was not the only man who experienced the whim- 
sical fatality, that seemed to delight in disuniting hearts, in 
order to engage them soon after to different objects. One 
would have imagined, that the God of Love, actuated by some 
new caprice, had placed his empire under the dominion of 
Hymen, and had, at the same time, blind-folded that god, in 
order to cross-match most of the lovers whom wo have been 
speaking of. 

The fair Stewart married the Duke of Richmond; the in- 
vincible Jermyn, a silly country girl Lord Rochester a 
melancholy heiress ; the sprightly Temple, the serious Lit- 
tleton ; Talbot, without knowing why or wherefore, took to 
wife the languishing Boynton George Hamilton, under 
more favourable auspices, married the lovely Jennings ; and 
the Chevalier de Grammont, as the reward of a constancy he 
had never before known, and which he never afterwards prac- 
tised, found Hymen and Love united in his favour, and was 
at last blessed with the possession of Miss Hamilton. 
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Note 1, Page 35. 

Bussi and St. Evrpmont. 

Voltaire, in the Age of Lewis XIV., rh. 24, speaking of that monarch, 
says, “ Even at the same time when he began to encourage genius by his 
liberality, the Count de Bussi was severely punished for the use he made 
of his : he was sent to the Bastile in 1664. The Amours op the 
Gauls was the pretence of his imprisonment ; but the true cause was the 
song in which tlie king was treated with too much freedom, and which, 
upon this ocrasion, was brought to remembrance, to ruin Bussi, the rc> 
puted author of it. 

“ Que Deodatus estheureux, 

De baiser ce bee amoreux. 

Qui d’une oreille a 1’ autre va ! 

See Deodatus with his billing dear. 

Whose amorous mouth breathes love from ear to ear ! 

** His works were not gu(’.l enough to compensate for the mischief they 
did him. He spoke his own language with purity ; he had some merit, 
but more conceit : and he made no use of the merit he had, but to make 
himself enemies." Voltaire adds , — ** Bussi was released at the end of 
eighteen months ; but he was in disgrace all the rest of his life, in vain 
protesting a regard for Lewis XIV." Bussi died 1693. Of St. Evre- 
mont, see note, poatea. 

Note 2, Page 36. 

Louia XIII. 

Son and successor of Henry IV. He began to reign 14th May, 1610, 
and died 14th May, 1643. 

y 2 
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Note 3, Page 36. 

Cardinal de Richelieu. 

Of this great minister Mr. Hume gives the following character : — 
** This man had no sooner, by su))pleness and intrigue, gotten possession 
of the reins of government, than he formed at once three mighty projects 
— to subdue the turbulent spirit of the great ; to reduce the rebellious 
Hugonots ; and to curb the encroaching power of the house of Austria. 
Undaunted and implacable, prudent and active, he braved all the opposi- 
tion of the French princes and nobles in the prosecution of his vengeance ; 
he discovered and dissipated all their secret cabals and conspiracies. His 
sovereign himself he held in subjection, while he exalted the throne. Tlie 
people, while they lost their liberties, acquired, by means of his adminis- 
tration, learning, order, discipline, and renown. That confused and in. 
accurate genius of government, of which France partook in common with 
other European kingdoms, he changed into a simple monarchy, at the very 
time when the incapacity of Buckingham encouraged the free spirit of the 
Commons to establish in England a regular system of liberty." — {History 
of England t vol. iv. p. 232.) Cardinal Richelieu died 1642. 

Note 4, Page 36. 

Siege of Trino. 

Trino was taken 4th May, 1639. 

Note 5, Page 36. 

Prince Thomas 

Of Savoy, uncle of the reigning duke. He iked 1656. 

Note 6, Page 37. 

As the post of Lieutenant-General was not then known. 

The author has here made a mistake ; for in the year 1638, while the 
Duke of Weimar was besieging Brisoc, Cardinal Richelieu sent him two 
reinforcements, under the conduct of Turenne and the Count de Gue- 
briaut, as Lieutenant- Generals, a rank till that time not known in France. 
— Memoires de Turenne, 

Note 7, Page 37. 

Du Plessis Praslin, 

Afterwards Marechal and Duke de Choiseul. He retired from the 
army in 1672. Monsieur Henault, in his History of France, under that 
year, says, — ** Le Marechal du Plessis ne 6t pas cette campagne k cause 
de son grand &ge ; il dit au roi, qu’il portoit eiivie k ses enfans, qui avoient 
I’honneur de servir sa majesty, que pour lui il souhaitoit la mort, puisqu'il 
n'dtoit plus bon a rien ; le roi Tembrassa, et lui dit : M, le Marechal, on 
ne travaille que pour approcher de la reputation que vous avez aeguise ; 
H est auriahle de se reposer apres tarU de victoires,” 
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Note 8 , Page 37. 

Viscouni Tkirenne. 

This great general was killed July 27, 1675, by a cannot-shot, near the 
village of Saltzback, in going to choose a place whereon to erect a bat- 
tery. “No one," says Voltaire, “is ignorant of the circumstances of 
his death ; but we cannot here refrain a review of the principal of them, 
for the same reason that they are atill talked of every day. It seems as 
if one could not too often repeat, that the same bullet which killed him, 
having shot off the arm of St. Hilaire, lieutenant-general of the artillery, 
his sun came and bewailed his misfortune with many tears ; but the father, 
looking towards Turenne, said, ‘ It 's not I, but that great man, who 
should be lamented.’ These words may be compared with the most heroic 
sayings recorded in all history, and are the best eulogy that can be be- 
stowed upon Turenne. It is uncommon, under a despotic government, 
where people are actuated only by their private interests, for those who 
have served their country to die regretted by the public. Nevertheless, 
Turenne was lamented both by the soldiers and people ; and Louvois was 
the only one who rejoiced at his death. Tlie honours which the king or- 
dered to be paid to his memory are known to every one ; and that was 
interred at St. Denis, in the same manner as the Constable du Guesclin, 
above whom he was elevated by the voice of the public, as much as the 
age of Turenne was superior to the age of the constable. 

“ Tuienne had not always been successful in his wars ; he had been de- 
feated at Mariendal, Retel, and Cambray : he had also committed errors, 
and was himself so great a man as to confess them. He never made great 
and celebrated conquests, nor ever gained those great and important vie. 
tories, by which nations are subjected : but having always repaired his 
defeats, and done a great deal with a little, he was regarded as the first 
general in Europe, at a time when the art of war was more studied and 
better understood than ever. Moreover, though he was reproached for 
his infidelity in the wars of the Fronde ; though, at the age of sixty years, 
love made him reveal the secrets of the stkte ; and though he had exer- 
cised cruelties in the Palatinate, which did not appear necessary ; yet he 
had always the happiness to preserve the reputation of an honest, wise, 
and moderate man ; because his virtues and his great abilities, which were 
peculiar to himself, made those errors and weaknesses pardonable in him, 
which he had in common with the rest of mankind. If he can be com- 
pared to any one, we presume, that among all the generals of the pre- 
ceding ages, Gonzalvo de Cordova, surnamed the Great Captain, is the 
man whom he most resembles .” — The Age of Louie XIV, ch. 11. 

In former editions, the quotation from Voltaire was yet longer. It is 
more germain to the present matter to observe, that it appears, from the 
Memoirs of St. Hilaire, where Voltaire found his anecdote, that Count 
Hamilton was present at the death of Turenne. Monsieur de Boze had 
twice sent to iSirenne, to beg him to come to the place where the bat- 
tery was to be erected, which Turenne, as if by presentiment, declined. 
Count Hamilton brought the third anxious request from De Boze ; and 
in riding to the place where he was, Turenne received his death-blow. 
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The horae of Montecuculi, the opposite general, was, in the course of the 
same day, killed by a cannon-shot. 

Nora 9, Page 37. 

Of ihu number tea* Matta, 

Matta, or Matha, of whom Hamilton has drawn so striking a pictuie, 
is said to have been of the house of Bourdeille, which had the honour to 
produce Brantome and Montresor. The combination of indolence and 
talent, of wit and simplicity, of bluntness and irony, with which he is 
represented, may have been derived from tradition, but could only have 
been united into the inimitable whole by the pen of Hamilton. Several 
of his bon mots have been preserved ; but the spirit evaporates in trans- 
lation. Where could 1 get this nose,*' said Madame D’Albret, observ- 
ing a slight tendency to u flush in that feature. ** At the sideboard, 
madam," answered Matta. W^hen the same lady, in despair at her bro- 
ther's death, refused all nourishment, Matta administered this blunt con- 
solation : If you are resolved, madam, never again to swallow food, you 
do well ; but ever you mean to eat upon any future occasion, believe 
me, you may as well begin just now." Madame Caylus, in her Souvenirs, 
commemorates the simple and natural humour of Matta, os rendering him 
the most delightful society in the world. Mademoiselle, in her Memoirs, 
alludes to his pleasantry in conversation, and turn for deep gaming. 
When the Memoirs of Grammont were subjected to the examination of 
Fontenelle, then censor of the Parisian press, he refused to license them, 
on account of the scandalous conduct imputed to Grammont in this party 
at quinze. The count no sooner heard of this than he hastened to Fon- 
tenelle, and having joked him for being more tender of his reputation 
than he was himself, the license was instantly issued. The censor might 
have retorted upon Grammont the answer which the count made to a 
widow, who received coldly his compliments of condolence on her hus- 
band’s death. ** Nay, ma^m, if that is the way you take it, I care as 
little about it as you do." He died in 1674. Matta est mort sans 
confession," says Madame Maintenon, in a letter to her brother. — Tome 
i. p. 67. 

Note 10, Page 40. 

Catara de Venddme. 

Caesar Duke de VendOme was the eldest son of Henry IV., by the cele- 
brated Gabrielle d’Estrdes. He died in 1665. 

Note 11, Page 40. 

The college qf Pau, 

Pau was the capital of the principality of Beam^ and lies on an emi- 
nence, on the Gave Beamoia, t^ing indeed small and well built, and for- 
merly the seat of a parliament, a bailiwick, and a chamber of accounts. 
In the palace here was bom Henry IV. Exclusive of an academy of 
sciences and liberal arts, there was in it a college of Jesuits, with five con- 
vents, and two hospitals. 
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Note 12. Page 42. 

Bidache. 

A principality belonging to the family of the Grammonts, in the pro- 
vince of Gascogny. 


Note 13, Page 55. 

The Baron de Baiteville. 

Tliis officer appears to have been the same person who was afterwards 
ambassador from Spain to the court of Great Britain, where, in the sum- 
mer of 1660, he offended the French court, by claiming precedence of their 
ambassador, Count D’Estrades, on the public entry of the Swedish am- 
bass^or into London. On this occasion the court of France compelled 
its rival of Spain to submit to the mortifying circumstance of acknow- 
ledgmg the French superiority. To commemorate this important victory, 
Lewis XIV. caused a medal to be struck, representing the Spanish ambas- 
sador, Marquis de Fuente, making the declaration to that king, No 
concurrer con los ambassadores de Francia,'' with this inscription, Jus 
pnecedendi assertum,” and under it, ** Hispanorum excusntio coram xxx 
iegatis principum, 1662.” A very curious account of the fray occasioned 
by this dispute, drawn up by Mr. Evelyn, is to be seen in that gentleman^s 
article in the Biographia Britannicr* Lord Clarendon, speaking of Baron 
de Batteville, says, he was bora in Burgundy, in the Spanish quarters, and 
bred a soldier, in which profession he was an officer of note, and at that 
time was governor of St. Sebastian’s, and of that province. He seemed 
a rough man, and to have more of the camp, but in truth, knew the in- 
trigues of a court better than most Spaniards ; and, except when his pas- 
sion surprised him, was wary and cunning in his negotiation. He lived 
with less reservation and more jollity than the ministers of that crown used 
to do, and drew such of the court to his table and conversation, who he 
observed were loud talkers, and confident enough in the king's presence. 
—Continuation qf Clarendon^ p. 84. 


Note 14, Page 57. 

Madame Royale, 

Christina, second daughter of Henry IV., married to Victor Amadeus, 
Prince of Piedmont, afterwards Duke of Savoy. She seems to have been 
well entitled to the character here given of her. Keysler, in his Travels, 
vol. i. p. 239, speaking of a fine villa, called La Vigne de Madame Roy- 
ale, near Turin, savs, “ During the minority under the regent Christina, 
toth the house and garden were often the scenes of riot and debaiu^ery. 
On this account, in the king's advanced age, when he was, as it were, 
inflamed with an external flame of religion, and with which possibly the 
admonitions of his father-confessor might concur, this place became so 
odious to him, that, upon the death of Madame Royale, he bMtowed it on 
the hospital.” She died in 1663. 
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Note 15, Page 59. 

The Marehioneaa de Senantes. 

Lord Orford says, the family of Senantea still remains in Piedmont, 
and bears the title of Marquis de Carailles. 

Note 16, Page 60. 

La Venerie. 

This place is thus described by Keysler. Travels, vol. i. p. 235. — 

“ The palace most frequented by the royal family is Ija Venerie, the court 
generaUy continuing there from the spring to December. It is about a 
league from Turin : the road that leads to it is well paved, and the greatest 
part of it planted with trees on each side : it is not always in a direct line, 
but runs a little winding between line meadows, Helds, and vineyards." 
After desci^ing the palace as it then was, he adds, — “ The palace garden 
at present consists only of hedges and walks, whereas formerly it had line 
water-works and grottos, besides the fountain of Hercules and the temple 
of Diana, of which a description may be seen in the Nouveau Tbciitre de 
Piedmont. But now nothing of these remains, being gone to ruin, partly 
by the ravages of the French, and partly by the king's order that they 
should be demolished, to make room for something else ; but those va- 
cuities have not yet, and probably will not very soon be filled up." 

Note 17, Page 83. 

7%e Prince de Conde. 

Lewis of Bourbon, Duke d'Enguien, afterwards, by the death of his 
father in 1646, Prince de Conde. Of this great man Cardinal de Retz 
says, he was born a general, which never happened but to Ceesar, to 
Spinola, and to himself. He has equalled the first : he has surpassed the 
second. Intrepidity is one of the least shining strokes in his cliaracter. 
Nature had formed him with a mind as great as his courage. Fortune, in 
setting him out in a time of wars, has given this last a full extent to work 
in : his birth, or rather his education, in a family devoted and enslaved to the 
court, has kept the first within too strait bounds. He was not taught time 
enough the great and general maxims which alone are able to form men to 
think always consistently. He never had time to learn them of himself, 
because he was prevented from his youth, by the great affairs that fell un> 
expectedly to his share, and by the coutinud success he met with. This 
defect in him was the cause, that with the soul in the world the least in- 
clined to evil, he has committed injuries ; that with the heart of an Alex- 
ander, he has, like him, had his failings ; that with a wonderful under- 
standing, he has acted imprudently ; that having all the qualities which 
the Duke Francis of Guise had, he has not served the state in some occa- 
sions so well as he ought ; and that having likewise all the qualities of the 
Duke Henry of Guise, he has not carried faction so, far as he might. He 
could not come up to the height of his merit ; which, though it be a 
defect, must yet be owned to be very uncommon, and only to be found in 
persons of the greatest abilities." — Jlfiemoirs, vol. i. p. 248, edit. 1723. 
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He retired from the army, soon after the death of Turenne, to Chantilly, 
“ from whence,” says Voltaire, “ he very rarely came to Versailles, to 
behold his glory eclipsed in a place where the courtier never regards any 
thing but favour. He passed the remainder of his days, tormented with 
the gout, relieving the seventy of his pains, and employing the leisure of 
his retreat, in the conversation of men of genius of nil kinds, with which 
France then abounded. He was worthy of their conversation ; as he was 
not unacquainted with any of those- arLS and sciences in which they shone. 
He continued to be admired even in his retreat ; but at last that devouring 
tire, which, in his youth, had made him a hero, impetuous, and full of 
passions, having consumed the strength of his body, which was naturally 
rather agile than robust, he declined before his time ; and the strength of his 
mind decaying with that of his body, there remained nothing of the great 
Cond^ dunng the last two years of his life. He died in lti86.” — Aye qf 
Lewis XIV. ^ chap. 11. He was aged 6G years, 

[Pepys says, “ The Prince of Conde’s excellence is, that there is not a 
more furious man in the world ; danger in fight never disturbs him, ex- 
cept just to make him civil, and to command in words of great obligation 
to his officers and men ; but without any the least disturbance in his judg- 
ment or spirit.”] 

Note 18, Page 83. 

Battles of Lens, Norlinguin, and Fribourg. 

These were fought m tho years lGi8, 1645, and 1G44. 

Note 19, Page 84. 

The Queen. 

Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III. of Spain, widow of Lewis XIII., 
to whom she was married in 1615, and mother of Lewis XIV. She died 
in 1666. Cardinal de Retz speaks of her in the following terms.—” The 
queen had more than anybody whom I ever knew, of that sort of wit 
which was necessary for her not to appear a fool to those that did not know 
her. She had in her more of harshness than haughtiness *, more of haqgh- 
tiness than of greatness ; more of outward appearance than reality ; more 
regard to money than liberality ; more of liberality than of self-interest ; 
more of self-interest thaii disinterestedness : she was more tied to persons 
by habit than by affection she had more of insensibility than of cruelty ; 
she had a better memory tor injuries than for benefits ; her intention to- 
wards piety was greater than her piety ; she had in her more of obstinacy 
than of firmness ; and more incapacity than of all the rest which 1 men- 
tioned before.” — Memoirs, vol. i. p. 247. 

Note 20, Page 84. 

The policy of the minister, 

Cardihal Mazarine, who, during a few of the latter years of his life, 
governed France. He died at Vincennes the 9th of March 1661, aged 59 
years, leaving as heir to his name and property the Marquis de ia Meil- 
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Note 21, Page 85 
T^e Archduke 

Leopold, brother of the Emperor Ferdinand III 

Note 22, Page 85 
Peronne 

A little but strong town, standing among marshes on the river Somme, 
m Picardy 

Note 23, Page 85 
The battle of Rocroy 

This famous battle was fought and won 19th May, 1643, five days after 
the death of Lewis XllI 

Note 24, Page 85 

The siege of Arras 

Voltaire observes, that it was the fortune of Turenne and Cond^ to be 
always victonous when they fought at the head of the French, and to be 
vanquished when they commanded the Spaniards. This was Condi’s fate 
before Arras, August 25, 1654, when he and the archduke besieged that 
city Turenne attacked them in their camp, and forced their lines the 
troops of the archduke were cut to pieces , and Conde, with two regi- 
ments of French and Lorramers, alone sustained the efforts of Turenne’s 
army ; and, while the archduke was flying, he defeated the Marshal de 
Hoquincourt, repulsed the Maishal de la Fert^, and retreated victoriouily 
himself, by covenng the retreat of the vanquished Spaniards. The king 
of Spain, m his letter to him after this engagement, hod these words 
** I have been informed that every thing was lost, and that you have 
recovered every thing ” 
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Note 25, Page 87. 

The Duke of York, 

Priorato, in his Memoirg of Cardinal Mazarine, mentions other Eng- 
liahmen besides the Duke of York being present ; as Lords Gerrard, Bar- 
clay, and Jermyn, with others. — Memoirs, 12mo., 1673, tome i. pt. 3, 
p. 365. 


Note 26, Page 87. 

Marquis de Humih-es, 

Lewis de Crcvans, marshal of France. He died 1694. Voltaire says 
of him, that he was the first who, at the siege of Arras, in 1658, was 
aarved in silver in the trenches, and had ragouts and entremets served up 
to his table. 

Note 27, Page 91. 

Montmorency, 

Henry Duke of Montmorency, who was jaken prisoner Ist September. 
1632, and had his head struck off at Thoulouse in the month of Nc ember 
following. 

Note 28, Page 93. 

Bapaume, 

A fortified town in Artois, seated in a barren country, without mers 
or springs, and having an old palace, which gave rise to the town, with 
a particular governor of its own, a royal and forest court. In 1641 the 
French took it from the Spaniards. 

Note 29, Page 97. 

Without doubt he would have given him some severe reply. 

This spirit seems not always to have attended him in his transactions 
with the cardinal. On occasion of the entry of the king in 1660, “ Le 
Chevalier de Grammont, Rouville, Bellefonds, and some other courtiers, 
attended in the cardinal’s suite, a degree of flattery which astonished 
every body who knew him. 1 was informed that the chevalier wore a 
very rich orange'ccloured dress on that occasion.”— Zeff res de itfatn- 
tenon, tome i. p. 32. 

Note 30, Page 97. 

Peter Mazarine, 

Peter Mazarine was father to the cardinal. Hs was a native of Palermo 
in Sicily, which place he left in order to settle at Rome, where he died in 
the year 1654. 

Note 31, Page 99. 

The peace cf the Pyrenes. 

This treaty was concluded 7th November, 1659. 
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Note 32, Page 99. 

The king* 8 marriage. 

Lewis XIV. with Mary Theresa of Austria. She was bom 20th Sep- 
tember, 1638, married Ist June, 1660, and entered Paris 26th August 
following. She died at Versailles 30th July, 1683, and was buried at 
St. Denis. 

Note 33, Page 99. 

T*he return of Prince de Condc. 

11th April. — See De Retz*8 Memoirs^ vol. iii. p. 119. 

Note 34, Page 101. 

La Matte Houdancourt^ Meneville. 

These two ladies at tins period seem to have made a distinguished 
figure in the annals of gallantry. One of their contemporaries mentions 
them m tliese terms : “In this case, perhaps, I can give a better account 
than most people ; as, for instance, they had raised a report, when the 
queen-mother expelled Mademoiselle de la Motte Ageni*ourt, that it was 
on his score, when I am assured, upon very good grounds, that it was 
for entertaining the Marquis de Richciieu again.st lier majesty’s express 
command. Tltis lady, who was one of her maids of honour, was a person 
whom I was particularly acipiainted with; and that so much, as 1 was 
supposed to have a passion for her ; she was counted one of the finest 
women of the court, and therefore 1 was not displeased at all to have it 
thought so ; for, except Mademoiselle de Meneville (who had her ad- 
mirer*^), there was none could pretend to dispute it ." — Memoirn of the 
Count de Rochfort, 1090, p. 210. — See also Anquetil Lome XIV. ca 
Cour et le Regent^ tome i. p. 46. 

Note 35, Page 104. 

Exhausted themselves in festivals and rejoicings for his return. 

Bishop Burnet confirms this account. “ With the restoration of the 
king," says be, “ a spirit of extravagant joy spread over the nation, that 
brought on with it the throwing off the very professions of virtue and 
piety. All ended in entertainments and drunkenness, which overrun 
the three kingdoms to such a degree, that it very much corrupted all 
their morals. Under the colour of drinking the king’s health, there were 
great disorders, and much riot every where : and the pretences of reli- 
gion, both in those of the hypocritical sort, and of the more honest, but 
no less pernicious enthusiasts, gave great advantages, as well as they 
furnished much matter to the profane mockers of true piety ." — History 
of his own Times, vol. i., p. 127, 8vo edit. Voltaire says. King Charles 
“ was received at Dover by twenty thousand of his subjects, who fell upon 
their knees before him ; and I have been told by some old men who were 
of this number, that hardly any of those who were present could refrain 
from tears ." — Age of Lewis XIV. chap. 5. 
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Note 36, Page 105. 

At his coronation. 

There is some reason to believe that the Count de Grammont, whose 
nrcumstauoes at his first arrival at the court of Britain were inferior to 
his rank, endeavoured to distinguish himself by bis literary acquirements. 
A scarce little book, in Latin and French, upon the coronation, has been 
ascribed to him with some probability. The initials subscribed in dif- 
ferent places of the work are P. D. C., which may corresjiond to Philibert 
de Craniont, in which manner the family name was often spelled ; and 
the dedication seems to apjily accurately to the count's circumstwees. 
Tlie full title runs : 

“ Complementum Fortunatarum Insulariim, sive Galathea Vaticinans ; 
being part of an ejnthalamiuin upon tlie auspicious match of the most 
puissant and most serene Charles 11., and the most illustrious Catharina, 
Infanta of Portugal; with a description of the Fortunate Islands. Written 
originally in French, bv P. D. C., Gent.,* and since translated by him into 
Latin and English. With the translations also of the Description of S. 
James’s Park, and the lute Fight at S. Lr ‘ar, by Mr. Edmund Waller; 
the Panegyric of Charles the Second, by Mr. Dryden ; and othc.' pieces 
relating to the ]»resent times, London, printed by W. G., 1602." 

It is deilieated to James Boteler, Earl of Ossory, Viscount Thorlc, 
afterwards Duke of Ormond, preMous to his going to Ireland, f which 
dedication concludes thus : — “ The utmost lieight of my ambition, and 
the utmost scope of my desseine at present, my lord, is owly, since I have 
no other means left me to jirovide for my attendance upon your lordship 
and the heads of your honourable family, m this your journey, that you 
will be jileased to accept of me, in this slender gar.>e, being every way 
otherwise disappointed by the frowns of fortune, and so unfit to pretend 
admittance in so splendid a tiain ; unless it be 

Nelle scorta di Feho, che a vos s'lnchina, 

Tutta ridente, tutta di scherzi pieua. 

But, my lord, my own words on another occasion : 

Sc quclque jour, la Fortune 

Met en plus grande liberte 
Mon Genie persecute 
Deb -igueurs de cette importune, 

Fiut-etrc d’un Burin plus seur 
Et d'un vers rempli de douceur 
D’ Ormond j’enterprendrui I'image ; 

Et dans les beaux exploits de tons ses descendans 
La depeiiidray si bien que la plus fiere rage 
Respectera ses traits jusqu'a la fin des temps. 


* The state of his fortune at this period not allowing the splendour of a 
French nobleman, he was only considered a private gentleman ; and this 
he hints at in the dedication that follows, 
t Philibert, Count Grammont married the Duke of Ormond’s sister. 
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** This jfl the TOW, this is the serious wish of him, my lord, who desires, 
for no better end, to be once again restored to the state of his former for- 
tune, than to become thereby more ready and capable to wait hereafter on 
your lordship otherwise than by his pen, and so declare, by some more 
real deed than poetical expressions, how unfeignedly he is, 

My lord, 

Your lordship's 

Most true and most devoted servant, 

P. D. Cr 

The contents of the book consist chiefly of poetry of a complimentary 
nature. The following well-known lines of Waller’s, on Westminster 
Abbey, he has given with much taste ; — 

“ From hence he does that antique pile behold, 

W'here royal heads receive the sacred gold ; 

It gives them crowns, and does their ashes keep ; 

There made hke gods, like mortals there they sleep.” 

Passant plus outre il voit la chapelle ou nos rois 
Resolvent Tor sacrc et leur gardant les loix, 

La terre aussi sacrce egalement leurs donne, 

La droit de sepulture et la droit de couronne.” 

Tlie contents of the volume are— 

A Soug of the Sea Nymph Galatea, upon the marriage of Charles II. 
and the Princess Infanta of Portugal (fifteen stanzas, of ten lines each.) 

The same in Latin. 

The same in French. 

St, James’s Park, by Waller, in English, French, and Latin. 

Of the late War with Spain, 1657, and our Victory at St. Lucar, near 
Cadiz, by the same, in English and French. 

On his sacred Majesty’s Coronation, by Dryden, English and French. 

The Fortunate Islands, being part of a larger poem written formerly in 
French, upon the hajtpy inauguration of Charles II. By P. D. C. ; and 
since by him translated in English and Latin. Dedicated to his dear friend 
Edmund Waller, Esq., with a specimen of an English version. 

Another dedication : — “ To Pnnee Rupert, as a monument of his de- 
voted respects and due esteem of bis highness’s celebrated virtues and 
great experience in sea-voyages ; and as a deserved acknowledgment of his 
highness’s indefatigable endeavours in promoting English plantations, 
P. D. C. humbly dedicates this Pmdaric Rapture ; being part of his poem 
of the Fortunate Islands, formerly written in Frencli, and addressed to 
the king’s majesty upon the solemnity of his auspicious coronation.” — 
Twenty -five stanzas, of ten lines each. 

The same in Latin. 

The king’s excursion on the Thames, July, anno 1661 ; an extempore 
ode, ** To the great and illustrious William, Earl of Devonshire, the no- 
ble and judicious Meceenas of polite literature ; P. D. C. dedicates it in 
obedient and grateful testimony,” &c. 

A short ode of about sixty lines. 

If we are correct in imputing this work to Grammont, he must have 
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been in England at the time of the coronation, which agrees tolerably with 
the vague expression in the text that he arrived about two years after the 
Restoration. For this ceremony did not take place until after the deaths 
of the Duke of Gloucester and the Princess of Orange. It was celebrated 
22nd and 23rd April, 1661, with uncommon magnificence; the whole 
show, as Lord Clarendon observes, being the most glorious, in the order 
and expense, that had ever been seen in England. The procession began 
from the Tower, and continued so long, that they who rode first were in 
Fleet-street when the king issued from the Tower. The whole ceremo- 
nial took up two days.^See Continuation qf Clarendon^ p. 29 ; Kenneths 
Register, 411. 

[Pepys’ account of the Coronation given in his amusing Diary 
is bO characteristic and illustrative, that we think it deserves a place 
here. 

“ April 22nd, 1661. The King’s going from the Tower to White Hall. 
Up early and made myself as fine as 1 could, and put on my velvet coat, the 
first day that 1 put it on, though mtuie half a year ago. And being ready, 
Sir W. Batten, my Lady, and his two daughters and his son and wife, and 
Sir W. Penn and his son and I, went to Mr. Young’s, the flag- maker, in 
Cornhill ; and there we had a good room to ourbelves, with wine and 
good cake, and saw the Chow very well, lii which it is impossible to 
relate the glory of this day, expressed in the clothes of them that rid, and 
their horses and horses-clrtthes. Among others, my Lord Sandwich’s 
embroidery and diamonds were not ordinary among them. The Knights 
of the Bath was a brave sight of itself ; and their Esquires, among which 
Mr. Armiger was an Esquire to one of the Knights. Remarkable were 
the two men that represent the two Dukes of Normally and Aquitaine. 
The Bibhops come neiftr after Barons, which is the higher place ; which 
makes me think that the m \t Parliament they will be called to the 
House of Lords. My Lord Monk rode bare after the King, and led in 
his hand a spare horse, as being Master of the Horse. The King, in a 
most rich embroidered suit and (leak, looked most noble. Wadlow the 
vintner, at the Devil, in Fleet itreet, did lead a fine company of soldiers, 
all young comely men, in white doublets. There followed the Vice- 
Charnberlain, Sir G. Carteret, a company of men all like Turks ; but 1 
know not yet what they are for. ITie streets all gravelled, and the houses 
hung with carpets before them, made brave show, and the ladies out of 
the windows. So ghniou was the show with gold and silver, that we 
were not able to look at it, our eyes at last being so much overcome. 
Both the King and the Duke of York took notice of us, as they saw us 
at the window. In the evening, by water to White HaU to ray Lord’s, 
and there I spoke with my Lord. He talked with me about his suit, 
which was made in France, and cost him 200/., and very rich it is with 
embroidery. 


« CORONATION DAY. 

‘‘ 23rd. About four I rose and got to the Abbey, where 1 followed Sir 
J. Denham, the Surveyor, with some company &at he was leading in. 
And with much ado, by the favour of Mr. Cooper, his man, did get up 
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into a great scaffold across the North end of the Abbey, where with a 
great deal of patience 1 sat from past four till eleven ^fore Uie King 
came in. And a great pleasure it was to see the Abbey raised in the 
middle, all covered with red, and a throne (that is a chair) and footstool 
on the top of it ; and all the officers of all kinds, so much as the very 
fiddlers, in red vests. At last comes in the Dean and Prebends of West- 
minster, with the Bishops (many of them in cloth of gold copes), and 
after them the Nobihty, all in their Parliament robes, which was a most 
magnificent sight. Then the Duke, and the King with a scejitre (carried 
by my Lord Sandwich) and sword and wand before him, and the crown 
too. The King in his robes, bare-headed, which was very fine. And 
after all had placed themselves, there was u sermon and the service ; and 
then in the choir at the high altar, the King passed through all the cere- 
monies of the Coronation, which to my great grief 1 and most in the 
Abbey could not see. The crown being put upon his head, c great 
shout began, and he canic forth to the throne, and there passed thiough 
more ceremonies : as taking the oath, and having things read to him by 
the Bishop ; and his lords (who put on their caps as soon as tlie King 
put on his crown) and bisliops come, and kneeled before him. And 
three times the King at Arms went to the thiee open ]daccs on the 
scaffold, and proclaimed, that ii any one couU show' any reason why 
Charles Stewart should not be King of England, that now be should 
come and speak. And a General l^irdon also was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, and medals Hung up and down by my Lord Cornwallis, of 
silver, but 1 could not come by any. But so great a noise that I could 
make but little of the music; and indeed, it was lost to every body. I 
went out a little while before the King iiad done all his ceremonies, and 
went round the Abbey to Westminster Hall, all the way within rails, 
and 10,000 people with the ground covered with blue cloth ; and sc-affolds 
all the way. Into the Hall I got, where it was very fine with hangings 
and scaffolds one upon another full of brave ladies ; and my wife in one- 
little one, on the right hand. Here 1 staid walking up and down, and at 
last upon one of the side stills I stood and saw the King come in with 
all the persons (but the soldiers) that were yesterday m the cavalcade ; 
and a most pleasant sight it was to see them in their several robes. And 
the King came in with his crown on, and his sc^tre in his hand, under 
a canopy borne up by six silver staves, carried by Barons of the Cinque 
Ports, and little bells at every end. And after a long time, he got up to 
the farther end, and all set themselves down at their several tables ; and 
that was also a brave sight : and the King’s fi^-st course carried up by the 
Knights of the Bath. And many fine ceremonies there was of the He- 
ralds leading up people before him, and bowing ; and my Lord of Albe- 
marle’s going to the kitchen and eating a bit of the first dish that was to 
go to the King’s table. But, above all, was these three Lords, North- 
umberland, and Suffolk, and the Duke of Ormond, coming before the 
courses on horseback, and staying so all dinner-time, and at last bringing 
up (Dymock) the King’s Champion, all in armour on horseback^ with h<s 
spear and target carried before him. And a Herald procluizns ‘ That 
if any dare deny Charles Stewart to be lawful King of England, here waii 
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a Champion that would fight with him;' and with these words the 
Champion flings down his gauntlet, and all this he do three times in his 
going up towards the King’s table. To which when he is come, 
King driMS to him, and then sends him the cup which is of gold, mid he 
drinks it ofiT, and then rides back again with the cup in his hand. I went 
from table to table to see the Bishops and all others at their dinner,' and 
was infinitely pleased with it. And at the Lords’ table, I met with Wil- 
liam Howe, and he spoke to my Lord for me, and he did give him four 
rabbits and a pullet, and so Mr. Creed and I got Mr. Miiishell to giye 
os some bread, and so we at a stall eat it, as every body else did what 
th^ could get. 1 took a great deal of pleasure to go up and down, and 
look upon Uie ladies, and to hear the music of all sorts, but above all, 
the twenty-four violins. About six at night they had dined, and I went 
up to my wife. And strange it is to think, that these two days have held 
up fair till now that all is done, and the King gone out of the Hall ; and 
then it fell a-raining and thundering and lightening as I have not seen it 
do for some years : which people did take great notice of ; God’s bless- 
ing of the work of these two days, which is a foolery to take too much 
notice of su(‘h things. I observed little disorder in all this, only the 
King’s footmen had got hold of the canopy, and would keep it iVom the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, which they endeavoured to force frohi them 
again, but could not do till my Lord Duke of Albemarle caused it to be 
put into Sir R. Pye’s hand till to morrow to be decided. At Mr. Bow- 
yer’s ; a great deal of cwmpany, some I knew, others I did not. Here 
we staid upon the leads and below till it was late, expecting to see the 
fire-works, but they were not performed to-night : only the city had a 
light like a glory round about it with bonfires. At last 1 went to King- 
street, and there sent Crockford to my father’s eAd my house, to tell 
them I could not come home to-night, because of the dirt, and a coach 
could not be had. And so 1 took my wife and Mrs. Frankleyn (whom 1 
proffered the civility of lying with my wife at Mrs. Hunt’s to-night) to 
Axe-yard, in which at the further end there were three great bonfires, 
and a great many great gallants, men and women ; and they laid hold of 
us, and would have us drink the King’s health upon our knees, kneeling 
upon a faggot, which we all did, they drinking to us one after another. 
A^ich we thought a strange frolic ; but these gallants continued there 
a great while, and I wondered to see how the ladies did tipple. At last 
1 sent my wife and her bedfellow to bed, and Mr. Hunt and 1 went in 
with Mr. Thornburg' (who did give the company all their wine, he being 
yeoman of the wine-cellar to the King) ; and there, with his wife and 
two of his sisters, and some gallant sparks that were there, we drank the 
King’s health, and nothing else, till one of the gentlemen fell down stark 
drunk, and there lay ; and 1 went to my Lord's pretty well Thus did 
the day end with joy every where ; and blessed be God, I have not 
heard of any mischance to any body through it all, but only to Seijeant 
Gljpine, whose horse fell upon him yesterday, and is like to kill him, 
which people do please themselves to see how just God is to puhish the 
rogue at such a nme as this : he being now one of the King’s Serjeants, 
and rode in the cavalcade with Maynai'd, to whom people wi^ the 
SB 
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lame fortune. There was alio thii night in King-itreet» a woman 
had her eye put out by a boy’s flinging a firebrand into the coach. Now, 
after all this, I can say, that, besides the pleasure of the sight of these 
glorious things, I may now shut my e^es against any other objects, nor 
for the future trouble myself to see things of state and show, as being 
sure never to see the like again in this woiid. 

** 24th. At night, set myself to write down these three days' diary, 
and while I am about it, 1 hear the noise of the chambers, and other 
things of the fire-works, which are now playing upon the Thames 
before the King; and 1 wish myself with them, being sorry not to see 
them. 

** 30th. This morning my wife and I and Mr. Creed, took coach, 
and in Fish-street took up Mr. Hater and his wife, w'ho through her 
mask seemed at first to be an old woman, but afterwards I found her to 
be a very pretty modest black w'omun. We got a small bait at Leather- 
head, and so to Godly man, where we lay all night. 1 am sorry that 1 
am not at London, to be at Hyde-park to-morrow, among the great gal- 
lants and ladies, winch will be very fine.’'] 

Note 37, Page 105. 

The death of the Duke of Gloucetter, 

This event took place September 3rd, 16G0. He died of the small- 
pox. [Pepyssays, ** by the great negligence of his doctors.”] ** Though 
mankind,” as Mr. Maepherson observes, ** arc apt to exaggerate the 
virtues of princes who happen to die in early youth, their praises 
seem to have done no more than justice to the character of Glou- 
cester. He joined in himself the best qualities of both his brothers; 
the understanding and good-nature of Charles, to the industry and appli- 
cation of James. The facility of the first was in him, a judicious moide- 
ration. The obstinacy of the latter was, in Gloucester, a manly firmness 
of mind. Attached to the religion, and a friend to the constitution of his 
country, he was most regretted, when his family regarded these the least. 
The vulgar, who crowd with eminent virtues and great actions the yeara 
which fate denies to their favourites, foresaw future misfortunes m his 
death ; and even the judicious supposed that the measures of Charles 
might have derived solidity from his judgment and promising parts. The 
king lamented his death with all the vehemence of an affectionate sorrow.” 
The Duke of York was much affected with the loss of a brotlier, whose 
high merit he much admired. ** He was a prince,” says James, ** of the 
greatest hopes, undaunted courage, admirable parts, and a clear under- 
standing.” He had a particular talent of languages. Besides the Latin, 
he was master of the French, the Spanish, the Italian, and Low Dutch. 
He was, in short, possessed of all the natural qualities, as well as ac- 
quired accomplishments, necessary to make a great prince. — Maepher- 
9 on*t History qf Great Britain^ ch. 1. Bishop Burnet’s character of this 
young prince is also very favourable. — See BumeVs Own Times, 
\oi. i. p. 238. 
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Noth 38, Page 105. 

PrincetM Royal. 

Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I., bom November 4th, 1631, mar- 
ried to the Prince of Orange 2nd May, 1641, who died 27th October, 1650. 
She arrived in England September 23rd. [Pepys says, in his Diary, 
March 17th, 1660, In a coach we went to see a house of the Princess 
Dowager’s, in a park about a mile from the Hague, where there is one of 
the most beautiful rooms for pictures in the whole world. She had here 
one picture upon the top, with these words, dedicating it to the memory 
of her husband : — ‘ Incomparabili marito, inconsolabilis vidua.’ ”] She 
died of the small- pox December 24th, 1660, according to Bishop Bumet, 
** not much lamented. She had lived,” says the author, ** in her widow- 
hood for some years with great reputation, kept a decent court, and sup- 
ported her brothers very liberally ; and lived withm bounds. Bui her 
mother, who had the art of making herself believe any thing she had a 
mind to, upon a conversation wi^h the queen-mother of France, fancied 
the King of France might be inchned to marry her. So she wiit to her 
to come to Pans. In order to that, she i>ade an equipage far above what 
she could support. So she run hersell^into debt, sold aB her jc:*.re]s, and 
some estates that were in her power as her son’s guardian ; and was not 
only disappointed of tl^ vain expectation, but fell into some misfortunes 
that lessened the reputation sh«i had formerly lived in.” — 

Own vol. i. p. 238. She was mother of William III. 

Note 39, Page 105. 

The reception of the Infanta of Portugal. 

^*Tbe Infanta of Portugal landed in May (I0o2) at Portsmouth. 
[Pepys, in his Diary, May 15th, IG62, says, At night, all the bells in 
the town rung, and bonfiies made for the joy of the Queen’s arrival, 
who landed at Portsmouth last night. But 1 do not see much true joy, 
but only an indifferent one, in the hearts of people, who are much discon- 
tented at the pride and luxury of the Court, and running in debt.”] The 
king went thither, and was married privately by Lord Aubigny, a secular 
priest, and almoner to the queen, according to the rites of Rome, in the 
queen’s chamber; none present but the Portuguese ambassador, three 
more Portuguese of quality, and two or three Portuguese women. Wliat 
made this necessary was, that the Earl of Sandwich did not marry her by 
proxy, as usual, before lihe came away. How this happened, the duke 
knows not, nor did the chancellor know of this private marriage. The 
queen would not be bedded, till pronounced man and wife by Sheldon, 
bishop of London.” — Extract 2, from King James IL’s Joum^. — Mac- 
pheraon^a State Papera^ vol, i. In the same collection is a curious letter 
from the King to Lord Clarendon, giving his opinion of the queen after 
having seen her. 

Note 40, Page 105. 

The King waa ifferior to none. 

Charles II. was born 29th May, 1630, and died 6th February, 1684-5. 
His character is very amply detailed, and accurately depicted by George 
z 2 
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Stfillei Marquis of Halifax, in a Tolume published by his grand-daughter 
the Countess of Burlington, 8vo. 1750. See also Burnet, Clarendon, and 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham. 

Not* 41, Page 105. 

Tke Duke of York, 

James Duke of York, aftenrards King James II. He was bora 15th 
October, 1633; succeeded his brother 6th February, 1684-5 ; abdicated 
the crown in 1688; and died 6th September, 1701. Bishop Burnet's 
character of him appears not very far from the truth. — ** He was," says 
this writer, " very brave in his youth ; and so much magnified by Monsieur 
Tnrminei that till his marriage lessened him. he really clouded the king, and 
passed for the superior genius. He was naturally candid and sincere, and 
a firm friend, till affairs and his religion wore out all his first pnnciples 
and inclinations. He bad a great desire to understand affairs : and in or- 
der to that he kept a constant journal of all that passed, of which he shewed 
me a great deal. The Duke of Buckingham gave me once a short but se- 
vere character of the two brothers. It was the more severe, because it was 
true : the king, (he said,) could see things if be would : and the duke 
would see things if he could. He had no true judgment, and was soon 
determined by those whom he trusted : but he was obstinate against all 
other advices. He was bred with high notions of kingly authority, and 
laid it down for a maxim, that all who opposed the king, were rebels in 
their hearts. He was perpetually in one amour or other, without being 
very nice in his choice : upon which the king once said, he believed his 
brother had his mistresses given him by his priests for penance. He was 
naturally eager and revengeful : and was against the taking off any, that 
set up in an opposition to the measures of the court, and who by that 
means grew popular in the house of commons. He was for rougher me- 
thods. He continued many years dissembling his religion, and seemed 
zealous for the church of England. But it was chiefly on design to hinder 
all propositions, that tended to unite us among ourselves. He was a fru- 
gjl prince, and brought bis court into method and magnificence, for he had 
100,000/. a-year allowed him. He was made high admiral, and he came 
to understand all the concerns of the sea very particularly." 

Not* 42, Page 106. 

Mien Hyde. 

Miss Anne Hyde, eldest daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. King 
James mentions this marriage in these terms. — " The king at first refused 
the Duke of York's marriage with Miss Hyde. Many of the duke's friends 
and servants opposed it. The king at lut consented, and the Duke of 
York privately married her, and soon after owned the marriage. Her want 
of birth was made up by endowments ; and her carriage afterwards became 
her acquired dignity.'' Again. " When his sister, the princess royal, 
came to Paris to see the queen-mother, the Duke of York fell in love with 
Mrs. Anne Hyde, one of her maids of honour. Besides her person, she 
had all the qualities proper to inflame a heart less apt to take fire than hia, 
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which she minaged so well as to bring his passton to snch an height, that, 
between the time he first saw her and the winter before the king’s restora- 
tion, he resolved to marry none but her ; and promised her to do it : and 
though, at first, when the duke asked the king his brother for his leave, he 
refu^, and dissuaded him from it, yet at last he opposed it no more, and 
the duke married her privately, owned it some time after, and was ever 
after a true friend to the chancellor for several years.” — MaephtrtoH^t 
State Papertf vol. i. 

[Pepys, in his Diary, October 7th, 1660, says “To my lord’s, and 
dined with him ; he all dinner time talking French to me, and telling me 
the story how the Duke of York hath got my Lord Chancellor’s daughter 
with child, and that she do lay it to him, and that for certain he did 
promise her marriage, and had signed it with his blood, but that he by 
stealth had got the paper out of her cabinet. And that the king would 
have him to marry her, but that he will not. So that the thing is very 
bad for the duke, and them all ; but my lord do make light of it, as a 
thing that he believes is not a ^w thing for the duke to do abroad.” 
^gain, Feb. 23rd, 1G60-1. — “ Mr. Hartlett told me how my Lord Chan- 
cellor had lately got the Duke of York t.iid Duchesse, and her woman, 
my Lord Ossory, and a doctor, to make oath before most of the judges 
of the kingdom, concerning all the circumstances of the marriage. And 
in fine, it is confessed t>^t they were not fully married till about a month 
or two before she was brought to Sied ; but that they were contracted long 
before, and time enough fbr the child to be legitimate. But I do not hear 
that it was put to the judges to determine whether it w%b so or no.”] 


Note 43, Page 106. 

Her father, 

Edward Hyde, Earl of I’lareudon, “ for his comprehensive knowledge 
of mankind, styled the chancellor of human nature. His character, at 
this distance of time, may, and ought to be impartially considered. His 
designing or blinded contemporaries heaped the most unjust abuse upon 
him. The subsequent age, vhen the partisans of prerogative were at least 
the loudest, if not the most numerous, smit with a work that deified their 
martyr, have been unbounded in their encomium .” — Catalogue of Nolle 
Authorif vol. ii. p. 18. Lord Orford, who professes to steer a middle 
course, and separate his great virtues as a man from his faults as an his- 
torian, acknowledges th ii, he possessed almost every virtue of a minister 
which could make hiH ;;haracter venerable. He died in exile, in the year 
1674. 


Note 44, Page 106. 

The Duke of Ormond. 

James Butler, Duke of Ormond, bom 19th October, 1610, and died 
21st July, 1688. Lord Clarendon, in the Continuation of his Life, ob- 
serves, that “ he frankly engaged his person and his fortune in the king’s 
service, from the first hour of the troubles, and pursued it with that cou- 
rage and constancy, that when the king was murdered, and he deserted by 
the Irish, contrary to the articles of peace which they had made with him. 
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and when he could make«o longer defence, he refused all the conditions 
which Cromwell offered, who would have given him all his vast estate if 
,he would have been contented to live quietly in some of his own houses, 
without further concerning himself in the quarrel ; and transported him- 
self, without so much as accepting a pass from his authority, in a little 
weak vessel into France, where he found the king, from whom he never 
parted till he returned with him into England. Having thus merited as 
much as a subject can do from a prince, he had much more credit and es- 
teem with the king than any other man.” — Con/inna/ion of the Life (f 
Lord Clarendon^ p. 4, fol. edit. Bishop Burnet says of him, ” he was 
a man every way fitted for a court ; of a graceful appearance, a lively wit, 
and a cheerful .temper ; a man of great expense ; decent even in his vices, 
for he always kept up the form of religion. He had gone through many 
transactions in Ireland with more fidelity than success. He had made a 
treaty with the Irish, which was broken by the great body of them, though 
some few of them adhered still to him. But the whole Irish nation did 
still pretend, that though they had broke the agreement first, yet he, or 
rather the king, in whose name he had treated with them, was bound to 
perform all the articles of the treaty. He had miscarried so in the siege 
of Dublin, that it very much lessened the opinion of his military conduct. 
Yet his constant attendance on his master, his easiness to him, and his 
great suffering for him, raised him to be lord-steward of the household, 
and lord- lieutenant of Ireland. He was firm to the protestant rehgion, 
and so far firm to the laws, that he always gave good advices ; but when 
bad ones were followed, he was not for compldning too much of them.’' — 
Burnet's Own Timest vol. i. p. 230. 


Note 45, Page 106. 

The Earl of St, Alban's, 

Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban’s, and Baron of St. Edmund’s Bury. 
He was master of the horse to Queen Henrietta, and one of the privy- 
council to Charles II. In July 1660, he was sent ambassador to the court 
of France, and, in 1671, he was made lord-chamberlain of his majesty's 
household. He died January 2, 1683. Sir John Beresby asserts, that 
Lord St. Alban's was married to Queen Henrietta. ” The abbess of an 
English college in Paris, whither the queen used to retire, would tell me,” 
says Sir John, ” that Lord Jermyn, since St. Alban’s, had the queen 
greatly in awe of him ; and indeed it was obvious that he had great inter- 
est with her concerns ; but he was married to her, or had -children by her, 
as some have reported, 1 did not then believe, though the thing was cer- 
tainly BO.”— Afmoirs, p. 4. [Pepys says, in his Diary, Dec. 2l8t, 1660 : 
— I hear that the Princess Royal ^th married herself to young Jermyn, 
which is worse than the Duke of York’s marrying the Chancellor’s daugh- 
ter, which is now publicly owned.”] Madame Baviere, in her letters, says, 
” Charles the First’s widow made a clandestine marine with her cAeva- 
lier d^honneuTf Lord St. Alban’s, who treated her extremely ill, so that, 
whilst she had not a faggot to warm herself, he had in his apartment a 
good fire and a sumptuous table. He never gave the queen a kind word, 
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and when she spoke to him he used to say, Que me veui eette femme f 
Hamilton hints at his selfishness a little lower. 

Note 46, Page 106. 

Diteipated without eplendour an immense estate^ upon which he had just 
entered, 

*'The Duke of Buckingham is again one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds in debt ; and by this prorogation his creditors have time to tear 
all his lands to pieces .” — Andrew MarveWs WorkSf 4to. edit., vol. i. p. 
406. 

Note 47, Page 106. 

Sir Oeorge Berkeley, 

This Sir George Berkeley, as he is here improperly called, was Charles 
Berkley, second son of Sir — Berkley, of Bruton, in Gloucestershire, 
and was the principal favourite and cumpanion.of the Duke of York in 
all his campaigns. He was created Baron Berkley of Rathdown, and 
Viscount Fitzharding of Ireland, and Baron Bottetort and Earl of Fal- 
mouth in England, 17th March, 1664. He had the address to secure 
himself in the affections equally of the king and his brother at the same 
time. Lord Clarendon, who seems to have conceived, and with reason, a 
prejudice against him, calls him ** a fellow of great wickedness,” and says, 
“ he was one in whom few other men (except the king) had ever observed 
any virtue or quality, which they did not wish their best friends without. 
He was young, and of an insatiable ambition ; and a little more experience 
might have taught him all things which his weak parts were capable of.” 
— Clarendon 8 Lfe^ pp. 34, 267. Bishop Burnet, however, is rather 
more favourable. “ Berkley,” says he, ” was generous in his expence ; 
and it was thought it he htid outlived the lewdness of that time, and come 
to a more sedate course of life, he would have put the king on great and 
noble designs.” — History, vol. i. p. 137. He lost his life in the action 
at Southwold Bay, the 2nd June, 166b, by a shot, which, at the same 
time, killed Lord Muskerrv and Mr. Boyle, as they were standing on the 
quarter-deck, near the Duae of York, who was covered with their blood. 
“ Lord Falmouth,” as King James observes, “ died not worth a farthing, 
though not expensive.” — Macpherson^s State Papers, vol. i. ” He was, 
however, lamented by the king with floods of tears, to the amazement of 
all who had seen how unshaken he stood on other assaults of fortune.” — 
Clarendon's Life, p. 261). Even his death did not save him from Mar- 
velFs satire. 

Falmouth was there, I know not what to act. 

Some say, 'twas to grow duke too by contract ; 

An untaught bullet, in his wanton scope. 

Dashes him all to pieces, and his hope : 

Such was his rise, such was his fall unpraised,— 

A chance shot sooner took him than chance raised ; 

His shattered head the fearless duke disdains. 

And gave the last first proof that he had brains. 

Advice to a Painter, p. 1. 
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Note 48, Page 107. 

The Earl Arran. 

Richard Butler, Earl of Arran, fifth son of James Butler, the first Duke 
of Ormond. He was bom 15th July, 1639, and educated with great 
care, bdng taught every thing suitable to his birth, and the great affection 
his parents had for him. As he grew up, he. distinguished himself by a 
brave and excellent disposition, which determined him to a military life. 
When the duke, his father, was first made lord.lieutenant of Ireland, after 
the Restoration, his majesty was pleased, by his letter, dated April 23, 
1662, to create Lord Richard, Baron Butler of Cloghgrenan, Viscount 
Tullogh, in the county of Catherlough, and Earl of Arran, with remainder 
to his brother. In September, 1664, he married Lady Mary Stuart, only 
surviving daughter of James Duke of Richmond and Lennox, by Mary, 
the only daughter of the great Duke of Buckingham, who died in July, 
1667, at the age of eighteen, and was interred at Kilkenny. He distin- 
guished himself in reducing the mutineers at Carrick-Fergus, and behaved 
with great courage in the famous sea-fight with the Dutch, in 1673. In 
August that year, he was created Baron Butler of Weston, in the county 
of Huntingdon. He married, in the preceding June, Dorothy, daughter 
of John Ferrars, of Tamworth Castle, in Warwickshire, Esq. In 1682, 
he was constituted lord-deputy of Ireland, upon his father’s going over to 
England, and held that office until August, 1684, when the duke returned. 
In the year 1686, he died at London, and was interred in Westminster- 
abbey, leaving an only daughter, Cluurlotte, who was married to Charles 
Lord Cornwallis. 


Note 49, Page 107. 

The Earl of Oteory. 

Thomas Earl of Ossory, eldest son of the first, and father of the last 
Duke of Ormond, was bom at Kilkenny, 8th July, 1634. At the age of 
twenty-one years he had so much distinguished himself, that Sir Robert 
Southwell then drew the following character of him : — ** He is a young 
man with a very handsome face ; a good head of hair ; well set ; very good- 
natured ; rides the great horse very well ; is a very good tennis-player, 
fencer, and dancer ; understands music, and plays on the guitar and lute ; 
speaks French elegantly ; reads Italian fluently ; is a good historian ; and 
so well versed in romances, that if a gallery be full of pictures and 
hangings, he will tell the stories of all that are there described. He 
shuts up his door at eight o’clock in the evening, and studies till mid- 
night : he is temperate, courteous, and excellent in all his behaviour.” 

[Evelyn, who became acquainted with the Earl of Ossory at Paris 
in 1649-50, records the following amusing anecdote in his diary : — 
*' May 7th, 1650.~I went with Sir Richard Browne’s lady and my wife, 
together with the Earl Of Chesterfield, Lord Ossory, and his brother, to 
Vamber, a place near the City famous for butter ; when coming home- 
wards, being on foot, a quarrel arose between Lord Ossory and a man 
in a garden, who thrust Lord Ossory from the gate with uncivil language, 
on which our young gallants struck the fellow on the pate, and bid him 
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ask pardon, which he did with much inbmission, and so we parted ; but 
we were npt gone far before we heard a noise behind ua, and saw people 
coming with guns, swords, staves, and forks, and who followed dinging 
stones ; on which we turned and were forced to engage, and with our 
swords, stones, and the help of our servants (one of whom had a pistol), 
made our retreat for near a quarter of a mile, when we took shelter in 
a house, where we were besieged, and at length forced to submit to be 
prisoners. Lord Hatton with some others were taken prisoners in the 
flight, and his lordship was confined under three locks, and as many 
doors, in this rude fellow’s master’s house, who pretended to be steward 
to Monsieur St. Germain, one of the Presidents of the Grand Chambre 
du Parlement, and a Canon of Notre Dame. Several of us were much 
hurt. One of our lacquies escaping to Paris, caused the bailiff of St. 
Germain to come with his guard and rescue us. Immediately afterwards 
came Monsieur St. Germain himself in great wrath on hearing that his 
housekeeper was assaulted ; but when he saw the king's officers, the 
gentlemen and noblemen, with his Majesty’s Resident, and understood 
the occasion, he was ashamed of the accident, requesting the fellow’s 
pardon, and desiring the ladies to accept their submission and a supper 
at his house.” 

And again, May 12th . — ** I have often heard that gallant gentleman, 
my Lord Ossory, affirm solemnly that in all the conflicts he ever was in, 
at sea or on land (m the most desperate of which he had often been), he 
believed he was never in so much danger as when these people rose 
against us. He used to call it the batiaile de Vambre, and remember it 
with a great deal of mirth as an adventure en cavalier.”] 

His death was occasioned by a fever, 30th July, IGbO, to the grief of 
his family and the public. 


Note 50, Page 107. 

Tbe elder of the Hamilton*. 

Lord Orford, in a note on this passage, mentions George Hamilton, 
and Anthony Hamilton, the author of this present work, as the persons 
here intended to be pointed out ; and towards the conclusion of the volume 
has attempted to disentangle the confusion occasioned by the want of par- 
ticularly distinguishing to which of the gentlemen the several adventures 
belong in which their name occurs. The elder Hamilton, however, here 
described, wss, I conceive, neither George nor Anthony, but James Ha- 
milton, their brother, eldest son of Sir George Hamilton, fourth son of the 
Earl of Abercom, by Mary Butler, third sister to James, the first duke of 
Ormond. This gentleman was a great favourite with King Charles II., 
who made him a groom of his bed-chamber, and colonel of a regiment. 
In an engagement with the Dutch, he hud one of his legs taken off by a 
cannon-ball, of which wound he died 6th June, 1673, soon after he was 
brought home, and was buried in Westminster-abbey. George Hamilton 
was a^rwards knighted, made a count in France, and maresch^-du- 
camp in that service. He married Miss Jennings, hereafter mentioned, 
and died, according to Lodge, in 1667, leaving issne by her, three 
daughters.^ 
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Note 51, Page 107 
The beau Sydney, 

Robert Sydney, the third son of the Earl of Leicester, and brother of 
the famous Algernon Sydney, who was beheaded. This is Lord Orford’s 
account ; though, no less authority, 1 should have been inclined to have 
considered Henry Sydney, his younger brother, who was afterwards 
created Earl of Rumney, and died 8th April, 1704, as the person in- 
tended. There are some circumstances which seem particularly to point 
to him. Burnet, speaking of him, says, “ he was a graceful man, and 
had lived long in the court, where he had some adventures that became 
very public. He was a man of a sweet and caressing temper, had no 
malice in his Jieart, but too great a love of pleasure. He bad been sent 
envoy to Holland in the year 1679, where he entered into such particu- 
lar confidences with the prince, that he had the highest measure of his 
trust and favour that any Englishman ever had.*’ — Burners Own 
Times, vol. ii. p. 494. 

In the Essay on Satire, by Dryden and Mulgrave, he is spoken of in 
no very decent terms. 

‘ And little Sid, for simile rcnown'd. 

Pleasure has always sought, but never found : 

Though all his thoughts on wine and women fall, 

His are so bad, sure he ne’er thinks at all. 

The flesh he lives upon is rank and strong ; 

His meat and mistresses are kept too long. 

But sure we all mistake this pious man. 

Who mortifies his person all he can : 

What we uncharitably take for sin, 

Are only rules of this odd capuchin ; 

For never hermit, under grave pretence. 

Has lived more contrary to common sense.” 

These verses, however, have been applied to Sir Charles Sedley, whose 
name was originally spelled Sidley. Robert Sydney died at Fenshurst, 
1674. 

Note 52, Page 108. 

The queen-dowager, his mistress, lived not over well in France. 

To what a miserable state the queen was reduced may be seen in the 
following extract from De Retz.— ” Four or five days before the king 
removed from Paris, I went to visit the Queen of England, whom I found 
in her daughter’s chamber, who bath been since Duchess of Orleans. At 
my coming in she said, * You see I am come to keep Henrietta company. 
The poor child could not rise to-day for want of a fire.’ The truth is, 
that the cardinal for six months together had not ordered her any money 
towards her pension ; Chat no crades-people would trust her for any thing ; 
and that there was not at her lodgings in the Louvra^m single billet. 
You will do me the justice to suppose, that the Friacess of England did 
not keep her bed the next day for want of a faggot ; but it was not this 
which the Princess of Cond4 meant in her letter. What she spoke about 
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w&B, that some days after my visiting the Queen of England, 1 remem- 
bered the condition 1 had found her in, and had strongly represented the 
shame of abandoning her in that manner, which caused the parliament to 
send 40,000 livres to her majesty. Posterity will hardly believe that a 
Princess of England, grand-daughter of Henry the Great, had wanted a 
faggot, in the month of January, to get out of bed in the Louvre, and in 
the eyes of a French court. We read in histories, with horror, of base- 
ness less monstrous than this ; and the little concern I have met with 
about it in most people's minds, has obliged mo to make, 1 believe, a 
thousand times, this reflection, — that examples of times past move men 
beyond comparison more than those of their own times. We accustom 
ourselves to what we see ; and I have sometimes told you, that I doubted 
whether Caligula’s horse being made a consul would have surprised us so 
much as we imagine .” — MeinoirSy vol. i. p. 261. As for the relative 
situation of the king and Lord Jermyn (afterwards St. Alban’s), Lord 
Clarendon says, that the ” Marquis of Ormond was compelled to put 
himself in prison, with other gentlemen, at a pistole a-week for his diet, 
and to walk the streets a-foot, which was no honourable custom in Paris, 
whilst the Lord Jermyn kept an excellent table for those who courted 
him, and had a coach of his own, and all other accommodations incident 
to the most full fortune : and if the king had the most urgent occasion 
for the use but of twenty pistoles, as sometimes he had, he could not And 
credit to borrow it, which he often had experiment of .” — Hiitory of the 
Rebelliofif vol. iii. p. 2. 


Note 53, Page 108. 

Jermyn. 

Henry Jermyn, younger son of Thomas, elder brother of the Earl of 
St. Alban’s. He was created Baron Dover in 1685, and died without 
children, at Cheveley, in Cambridgeshire, April 6, 1 708. His corpse 
was earned to Bruges, in Flnnders, and buried in the monastery of the 
Carmelites there. St. Evremout, who visited Mr. Jermyn at Cheveley, 
says, ” we went thither, and were very kindly received by a person, who, 
though he has taken his leave of the court, has carried the civility and 
good taste of it into the country.” — St, Evremont'a Workty vol. ii. 
p. 223. 

Note 54, Page 108. 

The princess-royai woe the first who wom taken with him. 

It was suspected of this princess to have had a similar engagement 
with the Duke of Buckingham as the queen with Jermyn, and that was 
the cause she would not see the duke on his second voyage to Holland, in 
the year 1652. 

Note 55, Page 108, 

The Countess qf Castlemaine. 

This lady who made so distinguished a figure in the annals of infamy, 
was Barbara, daughter and heir of William Villiers, Lord "Viscount Gran- 
dison, of the kingdom of Ireland, who died in 1642, in consequence of 
wounds received at the battle of Edge-hill. She was married, just before 
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the Restoration, to Roger Palmer, Esq., then a student in the Temple, 
and hmr to a considerable fortune. In the 13th year of King Charles 11. 
he was created Earl of Castlemaine in the kingdom of Ireland. She had 
a daughter, born in February 1661, while she cohabited with her hus- 
band ; but shortly after she became the avowed mistress of the king, who 
continued his connection with her until about the year 1672, when she 
was delivered of a daughter, which was supposed to be Mr. Churchiirs, 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough, and which the king disavowed. Her 
gallantries were by no means confined to one or two, nor were they un- 
known to his majesty. In the year 1670, she was created Baroness of 
Nonsuch, in Surrey, Countess of Southampton, and Duchess of Cleve- 
land, during her natural life, with remainder to Charles and George Fitz- 
roy, her eldest and third son, and their heirs male. In July 1705, her 
husband died, and she soon after married a man of desjierate fortune, 
known by the name of Handsome Fielding, who behaving in a manner 
unjustifiably severe towards her, she was obliged to have recourse to law 
for her protection. Fortunately it was discovered that Fielding had 
already a wife living, by which means the duchess was enabled to free her- 
self from his authority. She lived about two years afterwards, and died 
of a dropsy, on the 9th of October. 1709, in her 69th year. Bishop Bur- 
net says, she was a woman of great beauty, but most enormously 
vicious and ravenous ; foolish, but imperious ; very uneasy to the king, 
and always carrying on intrigues with other men, while yet she pretended 
she was jealous of him. His passion for her, and her strange behaviour 
towards him, did so disorder him, that often he was not master of himself, 
nor capable of minding business, which, in so critical a time, required 
great application." — Burnet's Own Times^ vol. i. p. 129. 

[The following amusing morceaux, extracted from Pepys, are highly 
illustrative : — " May 2l8t, 1602. — My wife and I to my lord’s lodging ; 
where she and I stayed walking in White Hall garden. And in the Privy 
garden saw the finest smocks and linen petticoats of my Lady Castle- 
maine’s, with rich lace at the bottom, that ever 1 saw ; and did me good 
to look at them. Sarah told me how the king dined at my Lady Castle- 
maine’s, and supped every day and night the lust week ; and that the 
night the bonfires were made for joy of the queen’s arrival, the king 
was there ; but there was no fire at her door, though at all the rest of the 
doors almost in the street ; which was much observed ; and that the 
king and she did send for a pair of scales and weighed one another ; and 
she, being with child, was said to be heaviest. But she is now a most 
disconsolate creature, and comes not out of doors, since the king’s 
going.” 

” July 22nd, 1663. — In discourse of the ladies at court, Capt. Ferrers 
tells me that my Lady Castlemaine is now as great again as ever she was ; 
and that her going away was only a fit of her own upon some slighting 
words of the king, so that she called for her coach at a quarter of an 
hour’s warning, and want to Richmond ; and the king, the next morning, 
under pretence of going a hunting, went to see her and make friends, 
and never was a hunting at all. After which she came back to court, and 
commands the king as much as ever, and hath and doth what she will. 
No longer ago than last night, there was a private entertainment made 
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for the king and queen at the Duke of Buckingham’s, and she was not 
invited : but being at my Lady Suffolk’s, her aunt’s (where my Lady 
Jemimah and Lord Sandwich dined), yesterday, she was heard to say, 
“ Well, much good may it do them, and for all that I will be as merry 
as they and so she went home and caused a great supper to be pre- 
pared. And after the king had been with the queen at Wallingford 
House, he come to my Lady Castlemaine’s, and was there all night, and 
my Lord Sandwich with him. He tells me be believes that, as soon as 
the king can get a husband for Mrs. Stewart, however, my L^dy Castle- 
maine’s nose will be out of joint ; for that she comes to be in great 
esteem, and is more handsome than she.” 

** June 10th, 1666. — The queen, in ordinary talk before the ladies 
in her drawing-room, did say to my Lady Castlemaine that she feared the 
king did take cold, by staying so late abroad at her honse. She answered 
before them all, that he did not stay so lute abroad with her, for he went 
betimes thence (though he do not before one, two, or three in the 
morning), but must stay somewhere else. The king then coming in and 
overhearing, did whisper in her ear aside, and told her she was a bold 
impertinent woman, and bid her to be gone out of the court, and not 
come again till he sent for her ; which she did presently, and went to a 
lodging in the Pall Mall, and kept there two or three days, and then sent 
to the king to know whether she might send for her things away out of 
her house. The king sent to her, she must first come and view them : 
and so she come, and the king went to her, and all friends again. He 
tells me she did, in her anger, say she would be even with the king, and 
print his letters to her.” 

“ Aug. 7th, 1667. — Though the king and my Lady Castlemaine are 
friends again, she is n)t at White Hall, but at Sir D. Harvey’s, whither 
the king goes to her ; and he says she will make him ask her forgiveness 
upon his knees, and promise to offend her no more so : and that, indeed, 
she did threaten to bring all his bastards to his closet-door, and hath 
nearly hectored him out of his wits.”] 


Note 56, Page 109. 

Lady Shrewsbury, 

Anna Maria, Countess of Shrewsbury, eldest daughter of Robert Bru- 
denel, Earl of Cardigan, and wife of Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was killed in a duel, by George, Duke of Buckingham, March 16, 1667. 
She afterwards re-married with George Rodney Bridges, Esq., second son 
of Sir Thomas Bridges of Keynsham, in Somersetshire, knight, and died 
April 20, 1702. By her second husband she had one son, Geor^ Rodney 
Bridges, who died in 1751. This woman is said to have been so aban- 
doned, as to have held, in the habit of a page, her gallant, the duke’s 
horse,^ while he fought and killed her husband ; after which she went to 
bed with him, stained with her husband’s blood. 

[Pepys says, in his Diary, Jon. 17di, 1667-8. — ” Much discourse of 
the duel yesterday between the Duke of Buckingham, Holmes, and one 
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Jenkins, on one side, and my Lord of Shrewsbury, Sir John Talbot, and 
one Bernard Howard, on the other side : and all about my Lady Shrews- 
bury, who is at this time, and hath for a great while been, a mistress to 
the Duke of Buckingham. And so her husband challenged him, and 
they met yesterday in a close near Bame-Elmes, and there fought : and 
my Lord Shrewsbury is run through the body, from the right breast 
through the shoulder; and Sir John Talbot all along up one of his 
arms ; and Jenkins killed upon the place, and the rest all in a little 
measure wounded. This will make the world think that the king hath 
good counsellors about him, when the Duke of Buckingham, the greatest 
man about him, is a fellow of no more sobriety than to fight about a 
mistress. And this may proye a very bad accident to the Duke of 
Buckingham, but that my Lady Castlemaine do rule all at this time as 
much as ever she did, and she will, it is believed, keep all matters well 
with the Duke of Buckingham : though this is a time that the king will 
be very backward, I suppose, to appear in such a business. And it is 
pretty to hear how the king had some notice of this challenge a week or 
two ago, and did give it to my Lord General to confine the duke, or 
take security that he should not do any such thing as fight : and the 
general trusted to the king that he, sending for him, would do it ; and 
the king trusted to the general. And it is said that my Lord Shrews- 
bury’s case is to be feared, that he may die too ; and that may make it 
much worse for the Duke of Buckingham : and 1 shall not be much sorry 
for it, that we may have some sober man come in his room to assist in 
the Government." 

And again, ** May 15th, 1668. — I am told that the Countess of 
Shrewsbury is brought home by the Duke of Buckingham to his house ; 

> where his duchess saying that it was not for her and the other to live 
together in a house, he answered, * Why, madam, I did think so, and 
therefore have ordered your coach to be ready to carry you to your 
father’s which was a devilish speech, but, they say, true ; and my 
Lady Shrewsbury is there, it seems."] 

Note 57, Page 109. 

The Miss Brooks. 

One of these ladies married Sir John Denham, and is mentioned here- 
after. 

Note 58, Page 109. 

The new queen gave hut little additional brilliancy to the court. 

Lord Clarendon confirms, in some measure, this account. There was 
a numerous family of men and women, that were sent from Portugal, the 
most improper to promote that conformity in the queen that was necessary 
for her condition and future happiness that could be chosen ; the women, 
for the most part, old, and ugly, and proud, incapable of any conversation 
with persons of quality and a liberal education : and they desired, and in- 
deed had conspired so far to possess the queen themselves, that she should 
neither learn the English languege, nor use their habit, nor depart from 
the manners and fashions cf her own country in any particulars ; which 
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resolution/’ they told. would be for the dignity of Portugal, and would 
quickly induce the English ladies to conform to her majesty’s practice. 
And this imagination had made that impression, that the tailor who had 
been sent into Portugal to make her clothes could never be admitted to 
see her, or receive any employment. Nor when she came to Portsmouth, 
and found there several ladies of honour and prime quality to attend her 
in the places to which they were assigned by the king, did she receive any 
of them till the king himself came ; nor then with any grace, or the liberty 
that belonged to their places and offices. She could not be persuaded to 
be dressed out of the wardrobe that the king had sent to her, but would 
wear the clothes which she had brought, until she found that the king was 
displeased, and would be obeyed ; whereupon she conformed, against the 
advice of her women, who continued their opiniatrety, without any one of 
them receding from their own mode, which exposed them the more to 
reproach .” — Continuation of Clarendon** L^e, p. 168. In a short time 
after their arrival in England, they were ordered back to Portugal. 

Note .*>9, Page 110. 

Katherine of Braganza was far from appearing with splendour in the 
charming court where she came to reign ; however ^ in the end she was 
pretty successful. 

[Evelyn says, May 30th, 1662. — The queen arrived with a train of 
Portuguese ladies in their monstrous fardingals or guard -infantas, their 
complexions olivadcr, and sufficiently unagreeable. Her Majesty in 
the same habit, her foretop long and turned aside very strangely. She was 
yet of the handsomest countenance of all the rest, and, though low of 
stature, prettily shaped, languishing and excellent eyes, her teeth wronging 
her mouth by sticking a littie too far out ; for the rest lovely enough.”] 

Lord Clarendon says, ** the queen had beauty and wit enough to make 
herself agreeable to him (the king ;) and it is very certain, that, at their 
first meeting, and for some time after, the king had very good satisfaction 
in her.” — “ Though she was of years enough to have had more experience 
of the world, and of as much wit as could be wished, and of a humour 
very agreeable at some seasons, yet, she had been bred, according to the 
mode and discipline of her country, in a monastery, where she had only 
seen the women who attended her, and conversed with the religious who 
resided there ; and, without doubt, in her inclinations, was enough disposed 
to have been one of that number : and from this restraint she was called 
out to be a great queen, and to a free conversation in a court that was to 
be upon the matter new formed, and reduced from the manners of a licen- 
tious age to the old rules and limits which had been observed in better 
times ; to which regular and decent conformity the present disposition of 
men or women was not enough inclined to submit, nor the king enough 
disposed to exact.”— Confinttofion of Lord Clarendon* s Life, p. 167. 
After some struggle, she submitted to the king’s licentious conduct, and 
from that time lived upon easy terms with him, until his death. On the 
30A of March, 1692, she left Somerset-house, her usual residence, and 
retired to Lisbon, where she died Slst December, 1705, k. s. 
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Note 60, Page 110. 

Thit princeu. 

The Duchess of York," says Bishop Burnet, was a very extraordi> 
nary woman. She had great knowledge, and a lively sense of things. 
She soon understood what belonged to a princess, and took state on her 
rather too much. She writ well, and had begun the duke’s life, of which 
she shewed me a volume. It was all drawn from his journal ; and he in- 
tended to have employed me in carrying it on. She was bred in great 
strictness in religion, and practised secret confession. Morley told me he 
was her confessor. She began at twelve years old, and continued under 
his direction till, upon her father’s disgrace, he was put from the court. 
She was generous and friendly, but was too severe an enemy.” — Bur- 
nef’e Own Timei, vol. i. p. 237. She was contracted to the duke 
at Breda, November 24, 1659, and married at Worcester. house, 3rd 
September, 1660, in the night, between eleven and two, by Dr. Joseph 
Crowther, the duke’s chaplain ; the Lord Ossory giving her in marriage. 
— Kmnet'8 Reyis^rt p. 246. She died Slst March, 1671, having pre. 
viously acknowledged herself to be a Roman Catholic. — See also her 
character by Bishop Morley. — KenneVa Register ^ p. 385, 390. 

Note 61, Page 110. 

The Qpeen-dowager returned after the marriage of the Princess -roy at. 

Queen Henrietta Maria arrived at Whitehall, 2nd November, 1660, 
after nineteen years’ absence. She was received with acclamations ; and 
bonfires were lighted on the occasion, both in London and Westminster. 
She returned to France with her daughter, the Princess Henrietta, 2nd Ja- 
nuary, 1660-1. She arrived again at Greenwich, 28th July, 1662, and 
continued to keep her court in England, until July, 1665, when she em- 
barked for France, “ and took so many things with her,” says Lord Cla- 
rendon, **that it was thought by many that she did not intend ever to 
return into England. Whatever her intentions at that time were, she 
never did see England again, though she lived many years after.” — Conti- 
nuation of Clarendon^ 8 Life, p. 263. She died at Colombe, near Paris, 
in August, 1669 ; and her son, the Duke of York, pronounces this eulo- 
gium on her : She excelled in all the good qualities of a good wife, of a 
good mother, and a good Christian.” — Maepherson's Original Papers, 
vol. i. 

Note 62, Page 112. 

St. Evremond. 

Charles de St. Dennis, Seigneur de St. Evremond, was bom at St. 
Denis le Guast, in Lower Normandy, on the Istof April, 1613. He was 
educated at Paris, with a view to the profession of the law ; but he early 
quitt< 7 d that pursuit, and went into the army, where he signalized himself 
on several occasions. At the time of the Pyrenean treaty, he wrote a let- 
ter censuring the conduct of Cardinal Mazarine, which occasioned his being 
banished Fruice. He first took refuge in Holland ; but, in 1662, he re- 
moved into England, where he continued, with a short interval, during the 
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rest of his life. In 1675, the Duchess of Mazarine came to reside in Eng- 
land ; and with her St. Evremond passed much of his time. He preserved 
his health and cheerfulness to a very great age, and died 9th of September, 
1703, aged ninety years, five months, and twenty days. His biographer, 
Monsieur Des Maizeaux, describes him thus : — M. de St. Evremond had 
blue, lively, and sparkling eyes, a large forehead, thick eye-brows, a hand-* 
some mouth, and a sneering physiognomy. Twenty years before his death, 
a wen grew Wween his eye-brows, which in time increased to a consider- 
able bigness. He once designed to have it cut off, but as it was no wi^s 
troublesome to him, and he little regarded that kind of deformity. Dr. Le 
Fevre advised him to let it alone, lest such an operation should, be attended 
with dangerous symptoms in a man of his age. He would often make 
merry with himself on account of his wen. Ins great leather-cap, and his grey 
hair, which he chose to wear rather than a periwig.’' St. Evremond was 
a kind of Epicurean philosopher, and drew his own character in the follow- 
ing terms, in a letter to Count de Grammont : — “ He was a philosopher 
equally removed from superstition and impiety ; a voluptuary who had no 
less aversion from debauchery than inclinatioti for pleasure ; a man who 
had never felt the pressure of indigence, and who had never been in pos- 
session of affluence ; he lived in a condition despised by those who nave 
every thing, envied by those who have nothmg, and relished by those who 
make their reason the foundation of their happiness. When he was young 
he hated profusion, being persuaded that some degree of wealth was ne- 
cessary for the conveniences of a long life : when he was old, he could hardly 
endure economy, being of opinion that want is little to be dreaded when 
a man has but little time left to be miserable. He was well pleased with 
nature, and did not complain of fortune. He hated vice, was indulgent 
to frailties, and lam&l^ed misfortunes. He sought not after the failings 
of men with a design to exjiose them ; he only found what was ridiculous 
in them for his own amusement : he had a secret pleasure in discovering 
this himself, and would, indeed, have had a still greater in discovering this 
to others, had he not been checked by discretion. Life, in his opinion, 
was too short to read all sorts of books, and to burden one's memory with 
a multitude of things, at the expense of one's judgment. He did not ap- 
ply himself to the most leamea writings, in order to acquire knowled^, 
but to the most rational, to fortify his reason : he sometimes chose ^e 
most delicate, to give delicacy to lus own taste, and sometimes the most 
agreeable, to give the suiue to his own genius. It remains that he should 
be described, such as he was, in friendship and in religion. In friendship 
he was more constant than a philosopher, and more sincere than a young 
man of good nature without experience. With regard to religion, his piety 
consisted more in justice and charity than in penance or mortification. He 
placed his confidence in God, trusting in his goodness, and hoping that in 
the bosom of his providence he should find h& repose and his felicity.''— 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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Note 63, Page 112. 

Avoid lovBt by pursuing other pleasures ; love has never been favourable 
to you, 

** Saint ETremond and Bussi-Rabatin, who hare also written on the 
life of the Count de Grammont, agree with Hamilton in representing him 
as a man less fortunate in love tl^ at play ; not seeking for any other 
pleasure in the conquest of a woman but that of depriving another of her ; 
and not able to persuade any one of his passion, because he spoke to her, 
as at all other times,, in jest ; but cruelly revenging himself on those who 
refused to hear him ; corrupting the servants of those whom they did 
favour, counterfeiting their hand-writing, intercepting their letters, dis- 
concerting their rendezvous ; in one word, disturbing their amours by 
every thing which a rival, prodigal, indefatigable, and full oi artifice, can 
be imagined to do. The straightest ties of blood could not secure any one 
from detraction. His nephew, the Count de Guiche, was a victim ; 
he had, in truth, offended the Count de Grammont, by having supplanted 
him in the affection of the Countess de Fiesque, whom he loved afterwards 
for the space of twelve years. Here was enough to irritate the self-love 
of a man less persuaded of his own merit.'’ 

Hamilton does not describe the exterior of the count, but accuses Bussi- 
Rabutin of having, in the following description, given a more agreeable 
than faithful portrait of him :—** The Chevalier had laughing eyes, a well- 
formed nose, a beautiful mouth, a small dimple in the chin, which had an 
agreeable effect on his countenance, a certain delicacy in his physiognomy, 
and a handsome shape, if he had not stooped.’’ 

Note 64, Page 114* 

D*Olonne. 

Mademoiselle de la Loupe, who is mentioned in De Retz’s Memoirs, 
vol. iii. p. 95. She married the Count d’Olonne, and became famous 
for her gallantries, of which the Count de Bussi speaks so much, in his 
** History of the Amours of the Gauls.” Her maiden name was Catherine 
Henrietta d’Angennes, and she was daughter to Charles d’Angennes, Lord 
of la Loupe, Baron of Amberville, by Mary du Raynier. There is a long 
(toacter of her by St. Evremond, in bis works, vol. i. p. 17. The same 
writer, mentioning the concern of some ladies for the death of the Duke 
of Condole, says, ” But his true mistress (the Countess d’Olonne) made 
herself famous by the excess of her affliction, and had, in my opinion, 
been happy, if she had kept it on to the last. One amour is creditable to 
a lady ; and 1 know not whether it be not more advantageous to their 
reputation than never to have been in love.”— iSL Evremond*s Works, 
toL ii. p. 24. 

Note 65, Page 114. 

The Countess de Fiesque. 

This lady seems to have been the wife of the Cohnt de Fiesque, who is 
mentioned by St. Evremond, as ” fruitful in military chimeras ; who, be- 
sides tirn post of lieutenant-general, which he hod at Paris, obtained a parti- 
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cular commission for the beating up of the quarters, and other rash and 
sudden exploits, which may be resolved upon whilst one is singing the air 
of La Barre, or dancing a minuet.' Evremond*» Works^ vol. i. p. 6* 
The count’s name occurs very frequently in De Retz’s Memoirs. 

Note 66, Page 115. 

Mr. JoneSf afterwards Earl of Ranelagh, 

Richard, the first Earl of Ranelagh, was member of the English house 
of Commons, and vice-treasurer of Ireland, 1674. He held several offices 
under King William and Queen Anne, and died 5th January, 1711. 
Bishop Burnet says, ' ‘ Lord Ranelagh was a young man of great parts, and as 
great vices : he had a pleasantness in his conversation that took much with 
the king ; and bad a great dexterity in business.”— Rtirnef 'a Own Times ^ 
vol. i. p. 373. 

Note 67, Page 116. 

Amongst the queen*s maids of honour there was one called Warmestre. 

Lord Orford observes, that there is a family of the name of Warminster 
settled at Worcester, of which five persons are interred in the cathedral. 
One of them was dean of the church, and his epitaph mentions his attach- 
ment to the royal family. Miss Warminster, however, was probably 
a fictitious name. The last Earl of Arran, who lived only a short time 
after the period these transactions are supposed to have happened, asserted, 
that the maid of honour here spoken of was Miss Mary Kirk, sister of 
the Countess of Oxford, and who, three years after she was driven from 
court, married Sir Thomas Vernon, under the supposed character of a 
widow. It was not improbable she then assumed the name of Warminster. 
In the year 1669, the following is the list of the maids of honour to the 
queen : — 1. Mrs. Simona Carew. 2. Mrs. Catherine Bainton. 3. Mrs. 
Henrietta Maria Price. 4. Mrs. Winifred Wells. The lady who had then 
the office of mother of the maids was Lady Saunderson.— See Chamber* 
layne's Anglia Notitia^ 1669, p. 301. 

Note 68, Page 116. 

Mrs. Middleton, 

Mrs. Jane Middleton, according to Granger, was a woman of small 
fortune, but great beauty. Her portrait is in &e gallery at Windsor. 

Note 69, Page 117. 

Miss Stewart, 

Frances, Duchess of Richmond, daughter of Walter Stewart, son of 
Walter, Baron of Blantyre, and wife, of Charles Stewart, Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox ; a lady of exquisite beauty, if justly reprinted in a 
puncheon made by Roettiere, his migesty's engraver of the mint, in order 
to strike a medal of her, which exhibits the finest face that perhaps was 
ever seen* The king was supposed to be desperately in love with her ; 
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and it became common discourse, that there was a design on foot to get 
him divorced from the queen, in order to marly this lady. [Pepys describes 
her as the greatest beauty he ever saw in his life : ** With her cocked hat 
and a red plume, with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excellent 
taille and adds, ** If ever woman can, do exceed my Lady Castlemame, at 
least in this dress : nor do I wonder if the king changes, which I verily be- 
lieve is the reason of his coldness to my Lady Castlemaine. ’ ’] Lord Clven- 
don was thought to have promoted the match with the Duke of Richmond, 
thereby to prevent the other design, which he imagined would hurt the 
king’s character, embroil his affairs at present, and entail all the evils of 
a disputed succession on the nation. Whether he actually encouraged the 
Duke of Richmond’s marriage, doth not appear ; but it is certain that he 
was so strongly possessed of the king’s inclination to a divorce, that, even 
after his disgrace, he was persuaded the Duke of Buckingham had under- 
taken to carry that matter through the parliament. It is certain too that 
the king considered him as the chief promoter of Miss Stewart’s marriage, 
and resented it in the highest degree. The ceremony took place privately, 
and it was publicly declared in April, 1667* From one of Sir Robert 
Southwell’s dispatches, dated Lis^n, December <j^, 1667, it appears 
that the report of the queen’s intended divorce had not then subsided in 
her native country.— /fts/ory qf the RevoluiioM of Portugal ^ 1740, p. 
352. The duchess became a widow in 1672, and died October 15, 1702. 
See Bumefe Aftsfory, Ludlow' e Memoirt^ and Carte'e L\fe of the Duke 
of Ormond. A figure in wax of this duchess is BtiU to be seen in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Note 70, Page 118. 

Mrt. Hyde, 

Theodosia, daughter of Arthur, Lord Capel, first wife of Henry Hyde, 
the second Earl of Clarendon. 

Note 71, Page 118. 

Jacob Hallf thefamoue rope-dancer. 

There was a symmetry and elegance, as well as strength and agility, 
in the person of Jacob Hall, which was much admired by the ladies, who 
regard^ him as a due composition of Hercules and Adonis. The open- 
heerted Duchess of Clevelud was said to have been in love with this 
rope-dancer and Goodman the player at the same time. The former 
received a salary from her grace.’’ — Granger, vol. ii. part ii. p. 461. 

Note 72, Page 119, 

Thomas Howard, brother to the Earl of Carlisle, 

Thomas Howard, fourth son of Sir William Howard. He married 
Mary, Ducbeis of Richmond, daughter of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and died 1678.— See Mad. Dunois's Msmoirs qf the English 
Court, 8vo., 1708, 
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Note 73, Page 119. 

Spring -garden. 

This place appears, from the description of its sitaation in the follow- 
ing extract, and in some ancient plans, to have been near Charing-cross, 
probably where houses are now built, though still retaining the name of 
gardens. The entertainments usually to be met with there are thus 
described by a contemporary writer : The manner is, as the company 
returns (t. e. from Hyde-park), to alight at the Spring-garden, so called 
in order to the parke, as our TliuiUeries is to the course : the inclosure 
not disagreeable, for the solemness of the grove, the warbling of the birds, 
and as it opens into the spacious walks at St, James* Si bat the com- 
pany walk in it at each a rate, you would think all the ladies were so 
many Atalantas contending with their wooers ; and, my lord, there was 
no appearance that I should prove Hippomenes, who could with much 
ado keep pace with them : but as fast as they run, they stay there so long 
as if they wanted not time to finish the race ; for it is usual here to find 
some of the young company till midnight ; and the thickets of the garden 
sficm to be contrived to all advant^es of gallantry, after they have re- 
freshed witli the collation, which is here seldom omitted, at a certain 
cabaret, in the middle of this paradise, where the forbidden fhiits are 
certain trifling tarts, neats’ tongues, sidicious meats, and bad Rhenish, 
for which the gallants pay sauce, as indeed they do at all such houses 
throughout England ; for they think it a piece of frugality beneath them 
to bargain or account for what they eat in any place, however unrea- 
sonably imposed upon.” — Character qf England f 12mo., 1659, p. 56, 
written, it is said, by John Evelyn, Esq. Spring-garden is the scene of 
intrigue in ma^ of 'mr comedies of this period. 

Note 74, Page 121. 

This was Montagu. 

Ralph Montagu, second son of Edward, Lord Montogn. He was 
master of the horse to the queen, and, in 1669, was sent ambassader 
extraordinary to France; o** his return from whence, in January, 1672, 
he was sworn of the privy-council. He afterwards became master of the 
great wardrobe, and was sent a second time to France. He took a very 
decided part in the prosecution of the popish plot, in 1678 ; but on the 
sacrifice of his friend, Lord Russell, he retired to Montpelier during the 
rest of King Charles’s reign. He was active at the Revolution, and soon 
after created Viscount Monthermer, and Earl of Montagu. In 1705, ne 
became Marquis of Monthermer, and Duke of Montara. He died 7th 
March, 1 709, in his 73rd year, leavin|; behind him the diaracter of a very 
indulgent parent, a kind and boundful master, a very hearty finend, a 
noble patron of men of merit, and a true assertor cd English liberty. 

Note 75, Page 122. 

Miss Hamilton, 

Elisabeth, sister of the author of these Memoirs, and daughter of Sir 
George Hamilton, fourth son of James^ the first Earl of Aberoom, b| 
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Mary, third daughter of Thoma§, Viscount Thurlcs, eldest son of Walter, 
eleventh Earl of Ormond, and sister to James, the first Duke of Ormond. 
She married Philibert, Count of Grammont. the hero of these Memoirs, 
by whom she had two daughters: Claude Charlotte, married, 3rd April, 
1694, to Henry, Earl of Stafford ; and another, who became superior, or 
abbess, of the Chanonesses in Lorraine. 

Note 76, Page 125. 

Lady Musketry, 

Lady Margaret, only child of Ulick, fifth Earl of Clannearde, by Lady 
Anne Compton, daughter of William, Earl of Northampton, She was 
three times married 1. To Charles, Lord Viscount Muskerry, who lost 
his life in the great sea-fight with the Dutch, 3rd June, 1665. 2. In 
1676, to Robert Villiers, called Viscount Purbeck, who died in 1685. 
3. To Robert Fielding, ^q. She died in August, 1698. Lord Orford, 
by mistake, calls her Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of Kildare.— See 
note 149. 

Note 77, Page 125, 

Miis Blague. 

It appears, by Chamherlayne^s Anglim NoHtiOt 1669, that this lady, 
or perhaps her sister, continued one of the duchess's maids of honour at 
that period. The list, at that time, was as follows: — 1. Mrs. Arabella 
Churchill. 2. Mrs. Dorothy Howard. 3. Mrs. Anne Ogle. 4. Mrs* 
Mary Blague. The mother of the maids then was Mrs. Lucy Wise. 
Miss Blague performed the part of Diana, in Crown's Calisto, acted at 
court in 1675, and was then styled late maid of honour to the queen* 
Lord Orford, however, it should be observed, calls her Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Colonel Blague. It appears, she became the wife of Sir 
Thomas Yarborough, of Snaith, in Yorkshire. She was also, he says, 
sister of the wife of Sydney, Lord Godolphin. That nobleman married, 
according to Collins, in his peerage, Margaret, at that time maid of ho- 
nour to Katherine, Queen of England, fourth daughter, and one of the 
co-heirs of Thomas Blague, Esq., groom of the bed-chamber to Charles 1, 
and Charles II., colonel of a regiment of foot, and governor of Walling- 
ford during the civil wars, and governor of Yarmouth and Landguard 
Fort, after the Restoration. 

Note 78, Page 129. 

Prince Rupert, 

Grandson of James the First, whose actions during the civil wars are 
well known. He was born 19th December, 1619, and died at his house 
in Spring Gardens, November 22, 1682. Lord Clarendon says of him, 
that ** he was rough and passionate, and loved not debate ; liked what was 
proposed, as he liked the persons who proposed it ; and was so great an 
enemy to Digby and Colepepper, who were only present in the debates 
of the war with the officers, that he crossed all they proposed ." — History 
qfthe RehelUoUt vol. ii. p. 554. He is supposed to have invented the 
art of mezeotinto.— See note 151* 
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Note 79, Page 129. 

Lord Thanet, 

This nobleman, I believe, was John Tufton, second Earl of Thanet, 
who died 6th May, 1664. Lord Orford, however, imannes him to have 
been Nicholas Tufton, the third Earl of Thanet, his eldest son, who died 
24th November, 1679. Both these noblemen suffered much for their 
luyalty. 

Note 80, Page 130, 

Young wild boards eyes, 

Marcassin is French for a wild boar ; the eyes of this creature being 
remarkably small and lively, from thence the French say, ‘‘ Des yenx 
marcassins,’* to signify little^ though roguish eyest or, as we say, pig's 
eyes. 

Note 81, Page 131. 

Miss Price, one of the maids of honour to the duchess. 

Our author’s memory here fails him ; Miss Price was maid of honour 
to the queen. Mr. Granger says, “There was a Lady Price, a fine 
woman, who was daughter of Sir Edmund Warcup,” concerning whom, 
see Wood's Fasti Oxon. ii. 184. Her father had the vanity to think 
that Charles II. ^uld marry her, though be had then a queen. Ibere 
were letters of his Vj/^rein ne mentioned, that his daughter was one 
night and t’other witb the king, and very graciously receiv^ by him.”— 
Granger, vol. iv. p. 338. 


Note 82, Page 132. 

Duncan. 

1 believe this name should be written Dongan. Lord Orford says, of 
this house were the ancient earls of Limerick. 

Note 83, Page 135. 

Duchess gf Newcastle, 

[Pepys, in bis Diary, April 11th, 1667, says : — ” To Whitehall, think- 
ing there to have seen the Duchess of Newcastle coming this night to 
court to make a visit to the queen, the king having been >^th her yester- 
day to make her a visit since her coming to town. The whole story of 
this lady is a romance, and all she does is romantic. Her footmen in vel- 
vet coats, and herself in an antique dress, as they say ; and was the other 
day at her own play, * The Humorous Lovers,’ the most ridiculous thing 
that ever was wrote, but yet she and her lord mightily pleased with it; 
and she at the end made her respects to the players from her box, and did 
give them thanks. There is as much expectation of her coming to court, 
that people may come to see her, as if it were the Queen of Sweden ; but 
1 lost my labour, for she did not come tills night.”] 

This ontastic lady, as Lord Orford properly calls her, was the young- 
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eat daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, and had been one of the maids of ho- 
nour to Charles the First’s queen, whom she attended when forced to leave 
England. At Paris she married the Duke of Newcastle, and continued in 
exile with him until the Restoration. After her return to England, she 
lived entirely devoted to letters, and published many volumes of pla)S, 
poems, letters, &c. She died in 1673, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Lord Orford says, there is a whole length of this duchess at 
Welbeck, in a theatric dress, which, tradition says, she generally wore. 
She had always a maid of honour in waiting during the night, who was 
often called up to register the duchess’s conceptions. These were aU of a 
literary kind ; for her grace left no children. 

Note 84, Page 137 
The uncle. 

John Russel, third son of Francis, the fourth Earl of Bedford, and 
colonel of the first regiment of foot guards. He died unmarried, in No- 
vember, 1681. 

Note 85, Page 137. 

The nephew. 

William, eldest son of Edward Russel, younger brother of the above 
John Russel. He was standard-bearer to Charles II., and died unmar- 
ried, 1674. He was elder brother to Russel, Earl of Orford. 

Note 86, Page 140. 

Henry Howard. 

This was Henry Howard, brother to Thomas, Earl of Arundel, who, 
by a special Act of Parliament, in 1664, was restored to the honours of 
the far^y, forfeited by the attainder of his ancestor, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. On the death of his brother, in 1677, be became Duke of 
Norfolk, and died January 11, 1683-4, at his house in Arundel-street, 
aged 55. 


Note 87, Page 141. 

Toulongeon will die without my ateietance. 

Count de Toulongeon was elder brother to Count Grammont, who, by 
his death, in 1679, became, according to St. Evremond, on that event, 
one of the ridiest noblemen at court.— See St, Evremond e Worhe, voL 
ii. p. 237. 


Note 88, Page 141. 

Semeat. 

A country seat belonging to the family of the G^monts* 
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Note 89, Page 142. 

Jle wa9 extremely handeome. 

George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham, was bom 30th Jan- 
uary, 1627. Lord Orford obsenres, ** When this extraordinary man, 
with the figure and genius of Alcibiades, could equally charm the presby- 
terian Fairfax and the dissolute Charles ; when he alike ridiculed that witty 
kmg and his solemn chancellor ; when he plotted the ruin of his country 
with a cabal of bad ministers, or, equally unprincipled, supported its cause 
with bad patriots, — one laments that such parts should have been devoid 
of every virtue ; but when Alcibiades turns chemist ; when he is a real 
bubble and a visionary miser ; when ambition is but a frolic ; when the 
worst designs are for the foolishest ends,— contempt extinguishes all re- 
flection on his character. 

“ The portrait of this duke has been drawn by four masterly hands. 
Burnet has hewn it out with his rough chisel ; Count Hamilton touched it 
with that slight delicacy that finishes while it seems but to sketch ; Dry- 
den catched the living likeness; Pope completed the historical resem- 
Blance.’ '—/Zoya/ and Noble Authors ^ vol. ii. p. 78. 

Of t^ese four portraits, the second is in the text ; the other three wiU 
complete the character of this extraordinary nobleman. 

Bishop Burnet says, he was a man of noble presence. He had a great 
liveliness of wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning all things into ridicule, 
with bold figures, and natural descriptions. He had no sort of literature, 
only he was drawn iniv chymistry ; and for some years he thought he was 
very near the finding the philosopher's stone, which had the effect that 
attends on all such men as he was, when they ore drawn in, to lay out for 
it. He had no prwiciples of religion, virtue, or friendship ; pleasure, 
frolic, or extravagiuit diversion was all that he laid to heart. He was true 
to nothing ; for he wc^y not true to himself. He had no steadiness nor 
conduct ; he could keep no secret, nor execute any design without spoil- 
ing it. lie could never fix his tlxoughts, nor govern Us estate, though 
then the greatest in England. He was bred about the king, and for many 
years he had a great ascendant over him ; but he spake of him to all per- 
sons with that contempt, that at last he drew a lasting disgrace upon him- 
self. And he at lengm rained both body and mind, fortune and reputa- 
tion equally. The madness of vice appeal in his person in very eminent 
instances ; since at last h^ became contemptible and poor, sickly, and sunk 
in his parts, as well as In all other respects ; so that his conversation was 
as much avoided as ever it had been courted."— Bumef's Own TYmsr, 
vol. i. p. 137. 

Dryden's character of him is in these lines t — 

** In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long, 

But, in the course of one involving moon. 

Was diymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
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Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 

Railing and praising were his usual themes. 

And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes ; 

So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was god or devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late ; 

He had his jest, and they had his estate : 

He laugh’d himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief ; 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel : 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 

Absalom and Achitophel. 

Pope describes the last scene of this nobleman’s life in these lines 
** In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw ; 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 

Great Villiers lies ; — alas ! how chang’d from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim ! 

Gallant and gay, in Clieveden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or, just as gay, at council, in a ring 
Of mimic’d statesmen, and their merry king. 

No wit, to flatter, left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 

And fame, this lord of useless thousand ends.” 

Moral Essays t Epist. iii. 1. 299. 

He died 16th April, 1688, at the house of a tenant, at Kirby Moor- 
side, near Helmsly, in Yorkshire, aged 61 years, and was buried in West- 
minster-abbey. 

Though this note is already long, the reader will hardly complain at an 
extension of it, by the addition of one more character of this licentious 
nobleman, written by the able pen of the author of Hudibras. ” Hie 
Duke of Bucks is one that has studied the whole body of vice. His parts 
are disproportionate to the whole, and, like a monster, he has more of 
some, and less of others, than he should have. He has pulled down all 
that nature raised in him, and built himself up again after a model of 
his own. He has dammed up all those lights that nature made into the 
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noblest prospects of the world, and opened other little blind loop-holea 
backward, by turning day into night» and night into day. His appetite 
to his pleasures is diseased and crazy, like the pica in a woman, that 
longs to eat that which was never made for food, or a girl in the green 
sickness, that eats chalk and mortar. Perpetual surfeits of pleasure have 
filled his mind with bad and vicious humours (as well as his body with a 
nursery of diseases), which makes him affect new and extravagant ways, 
a", being sick and tired with the old. Continual wine, women, and music, 
put false values upon things, which, by oustom, become habitual, and 
debauch his understanding so, that he retains no right notion nor sense 
of things. And as the same dose of the same physic has no operation 
on those that are much used to it, so his pleasures require a larger pro- 
portion of excess and variety, to render him sensible of them. He rises, 
eats, and goes to bed by the Julian account, long after all others that go 
by the new style, and keeps the same hours with owls and the antipodes. 
He is a great observer of the Tartar customs, and never eats till the great 
cham, having dined, makes proclamation that all the world may go to 
dinner. He does not dwell in his house, but haunts it like an evil spirit, 
that walks all night, to disturb the family, and never appears by day. 
He live« perpetually benighted, runs out of his life, and loses his time as 
men do dieir ways in the dark : and as blind men are led by their dogs, 
so is he governed by some mean servant or other, that relates to his plea- 
sures. He is as inconstant as the moon which he lives under; and 
although he does r othing but advise with his pillow all day, he is as 
great a strauger to hi^Tl^lf be is to the rest of the world. His mind 
entertains all things very freely that come and go, but, like guests and 
strangers, they are not welcome if they stay long. This lays him open 
to all cheats, quac^i, and impostors, who apply to every particular 
humour while it lasts, ahd afterwards vanish. Thus, with St. Paul, 
though in a different sense, he dies daily, and only lives in the night. 
He deforms nature, wuile he intends to adorn her, like Indians that hang 
jewels in their lips and noses. His ears are perpetually drilled with a 
fiddlestick. He endures pleasures with less patience than other men do 
their pains.” — Butler's Poeihumous Works^ vol. ii. p. 72. 

[Pepys, in speaking of the release of the duke after his imprisonment 
in the Tower for high treason, says; “July 17th, 1667. The Duke of 
Buckingham is, it seems, set at Uberty without any further charge against 
him or other clearing ol him, but let to go out ; which is one of the 
strangest instances of tJ'.e fooTs play, with which all publick things are 
done in this age, that is to be apprehended. And it is said that when he 
was charged with making himself popular (as indeed he is, for many of 
the discontented Parliament, Sir Robert Howard, and Sir Thomas Meres, 
and others, did attend at the council-chamber when he was examined), 
he should answer, that whoever was committed to prison by my Itord 
Chancellor or mv Lord Arlington, could not want being popular. But 
it is worth considering the ill state a minister of state is in, under such 
a prince as ours is ; for, undoubtedly, neither of those two great men 
would have been so fierce against the Duke of Buckingham at the coundl- 
table the other day, had they been assured of the good liking, and 
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■npporting them therein : whereasi perhaps at the desire of my Lady 
Cutlemaine (who, I suppose, hath at last overcome the king), the Duke 
of Buckingham is well received ^ain, and now these men delivered up 
to the interest he can make for his revenge.” 

Pepys also relates the following anecdote of him July 22nd, 1667. 
Creed tells me of the fray between the Duke of Buckingham (at the 
duke’s playhouse the last Saturday) and Henry Killigrew, whom the 
Duke of Buckingham did soundly beat and take away his sword, and 
make a fool of, till the fellow prayed him to spare his life ; and I am 
glad of it, for it seems in this business the Duke of Buckingham did 
carry himself very innocently and well, and 1 wish he had paid this 
fellow’s coat well.] 


Note 90, Page 143. 

Lord Arlington, 

Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, principal secretary of state, and lord- 
chamberlain to King Charles II. : a nobleman whose practices, during that 
reign, have not left his character free from reproach. Mr. Macphcrson 
says of him, that he supplied the place of extensive talents by an artful 
management of such as he possessed. Accommodating in his principles, 
and easy in his address, he pleased when he was known to deceive ; and 
his manner acquired to him a kind of influence where be commanded no 
respect. He was little calculated for bold measures, on account of his 
natural timidity ; and that defect created an opinion of his moderation 
that was ascribed to virtue. His facility to adopt new measures was for- 
gotten in his readiness to acknowledge the errors of the old. The defl- 
ciency of his integrity was forgiven in the decency of his dishonesty. 
Too weak not to be superstitious, yet possessing too much sense to own 
his adherence to the church of Rome, he lived a Protestant in his outward 
profession, but he died a Catholic. Timidity was the chief characteristic 
of his mind ; and that being known, he was even commanded by cowards. 
He was the man of the least genius of the party ; but he had most ex- 
perience in that slow and constant current of business, which, perhaps, 
suits affairs of state better than the violent exertions of men of grea 
parts .” — Original Paper 9^ vol. i. Lord Arlington died July 28, 1683 
See a character of him in Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham’s Works. 

Note 91, Page 144. 

He eent to Holland for a wfe. 

This lady was Isabella, daughter to Lewis de Nassau, Lord Beverwaeit, 
son to Maurice, Prince of Orange, and Count Nassau. By her. Lord 
Arlington had an only daughter, named Isabella, who married, August 
1, 1672, Henry, Earl of Euston, son to King Charles II., by Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland, created afterwards Duke of Grafton ; and, after 
his death, to Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. She assisted at the coronation 
of King George I., as Countess of Arlington, in her own right, and died 
February 7, 1722-3 
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Note 92» Page 144. 

Hamilton wot, q/* all the courtiers , the best qualified, S^e, 

Lord Orford says, this was George Hamilton ; but it evidently refers to 
James Hamilton, the eldest brother, already mentioned at p. 107 and note 
50. The whole of the adventures in this book in which the Hamiltons are 
introduced, evidently relate but to two, James and George *, what belongs 
to each is most clearly and distinctly pointed out by the author. 

Note 93, Page 145. 

She was daughter to the Duke qf Ormond. 

And second wife of the Earl of Checterheld. She survived the adven- 
tures here related a very short time, dying in July, 1665, at the age of 
twenty-five years. 

Note 94, Page 145. 

The queen was given over by her physicians. 

Thi^ happened in October, 1663. Lord Arlington, in a letter to the 
Duke Of Ormond, dated the 17th of that month, says, ** the condition of 
the queen is much worse, and the physicians give us but little hopes of 
her recovery ; by the next you will hear she is either in a fair way to it, 
or dead ; to-morrow is a very critical day with her ; God's will be done. 
The king coming to Eeo her this morning, she told him she willingly left 
all the world but him ; which hath very much afflicted his majesty, and 
all the court with him.'’ — Brownes Miscellanea Aulica, 1702, p. 306. 

Note 95, Page 146. 

The Thames washes tne sides of a large though not a magnificent palace 
of the kings of Great Britain, 

This was Whitehall, which was burnt down, except the banqneting- 
house, 4th January, 1698. — See Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi. p. 367. 

Note 96, Page 148. 

Monsieur de Comminge. 

This gentleman was ambassador in London, from the court of France, 
during the years 1663, 1664, and 1665. Lord Clarendon, speaking of 
him, describes him as something capricious in his nature, wMoh made him 
hard to treat with, and not always vacant at the hours himself assigned ; 
being hypochondriac, and seldom sleeping without opium. — Continuation 
of Clarendon* s Ltfe, p. 263. 

Note 97, Page 148. 

Hyde Park, every one knows, is the promenade qf London. 

The writer already quoted gives this description of the entertainments 
of this place, at this period : — 
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** I did frequently, in the spring, accompany my lord N into a field 

near the town, which they call Hide Park ; the place not unpleasant, and 
which they use as our Course ; hut with nothing of that order, equipage, 
and splendour ; being such an assembly of wretched jades, and hackney 
coaches, as, next a regiment of carr-men, there is nothing approaches the 
resemblance. This parke was (it seemes) used by the late king and nobi- 
lity for the freshness of the air, and the goodly prospect ; but it is that 
winch now (besides all other excises) they pay for here, in England, though 
it be free in all the world besides ; every coach and horse which enters 
buying his mouthful, and permission of the publicane who has purchased 
it; for which the entrance is guarded with porters and long staves.” — 
A Character qf England^ as it teat lately pretented to a Nobleman of 
France^ 12mo. 1659, p. 54. 

Note 98, Page 148. 

Coachet with glastet. 

Coaches were first introduced into England in the year 1564, Taylor, 
the water poet {Worka^ 1630, p. 240), says, — “ One William Boonen, 
a Dutchman, brought first the use of coaches hither; and the said 
Boonen was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman ; for, indeed, a coach was a 
Strange monster in those days, and the sight of them put both horse and 
man into amazement.” Dr. Percy observes, they were first drawn by 
two horses, and that it was the favourite Buckingham, who, about 1619, 
began to draw with six horses. About the same time, he introduced the 
sedan. The Ullimum Vale of John Carleton, 4to. 1663, p. 23, will, in 
a great measure, ascertain the time of the introduction of glass coaches. 
He says, ** 1 could wish her (t.e. Mary Carlcton’s) coach (which she 
said my lord Taif bought for her in England, and sent it over to her, 
made of the new fathionj with glaetCt very stately ; and her pages and 
lacquies were of the same livery), was come for me,” &c. For further 
iiformation on the history of coaches, see that very interesting work 
Beckmann's History qf Inventions, new edition, in Bohn's Standard 
lAhrary. 

Note 99, Page 152. 

The Prince of Cond^ besieged Lerida. 

This was in 1647. Voltaire says ** he, Condd, was accused, upon this 
occasion, in certain books, of a bravado, in having opened the trenches 
to the music of violins ; hut these writers were ignorant that this was the 
custom of Spain .” — Age qf Lewis XJV,, chap. 2. 

Note 100, Page 152. 

Marshal de GrammonU 

Anthony, mardchal of France. He appears to have quitted the army 
in 1672. ” Le Due de la Feuillade est colonel dp regiment des gardes 
sur la demission volontaire du Mardchal de Orammont.”— /fenau/f’s 
History qf France^ He died 1678. 
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Note 101, Page 157. 

Description qf Lord Chesterfields 

Philip, the second Earl of Chesterfield. He was constituted, in 1662, 
lord-chamberlain to the queen, and colonel of a regiment of foot, June 
13, 1667. On Noyember 29, 1679, he was appointed lord-warden and 
chief-justice of the king’s forests on this side Trent, and sworn of the 
privy-coundl, January 26, 1680. On November 6, 1682, he was made 
colonel of the third regiment of foot, which, with the rest of his prefer- 
ments, he resigned on the accession of James II. He lived to the age of 
upwards of 80, and died, January 28, 1713, at his house in Bloomsbnry- 
square. 


Note 102, Page 162. 

The Duke of York^s marriages 

The material facts in this narrative are confirmed by Lord Clarendon. 
— Clntinuation qf his I/f/e, p. 33. It is difficult to speak of the per- 
,sons concerned in this infamous transaction without some degree of aspe- 
rity, notwitkszanding they ar-e, by a strange perversion of language, styled, 
all men qf honour. 

Note 103, Page 167. 

Lady Carnegy, 

Anne, daughter of Wil '.am, Duke of Hamilton, and wife of Robert 
Carnegy, Earl of Southesk. 

Kote 104, Page 168. 

Talbot. 

Afterwards Duke of Tyrconnel. See note on p. 98. 

Note 105, Page 169. 

The traitor Southesk meditated a revenge. 

Bishop Burnet, taking notice of the Duke of York’s amours, says, ** A 
story was set about, and generally believed, that the Earl of Southesk, that 
had married a daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, suspecting some familiari- 
ties between the duke and his wife, had taken a sure method to procure a 
disease to himself, which he communicated to his wife, and was, by that 
means, sent round till it came to the duchess. Lord Southesk was, for 
some years, not ill pleased to have this believed. It looked like a pecu- 
liar strain of revenge, with which he seemed much delighted. But I 
know he has, to some of his friends, denied the whole of the story very 
solemnly .” — Bumefs Own Times, vol. i. p. 395, Oxford, 1823. It is 
worriiy of notice, that the passage in tiie text was omitted in most 
editions of Grammont, and retainec I in that of Strawberry-hill, in 1772. 
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Note 106, Page 170. 

Lady Robarii. 

Lord Orford says, this lady was Sarah, daughter of John Bod* 
Tille, of Bodville Castle, in Caernarvonshire, wife of Robert Roberts, 
who died in the lifetime of his father, and was eldest son of John, 
Earl of Radnor. This, however, may be doubted. There was no 
Earl of Radnor until the year 1679, which was after the date of 
most, if not all the transactions related in this work ; consequently, no 
other person, who could be called Lord Roberts, than John, the second 
lord, who was created Earl of Radnor, with whose character several of the 
qualities here enumerated, particularly his age, moroseness, &c., will be 
found to agree. Supposing this to be admitted, the lady will be Isabella, 
daughter of Sir John Smith, knight, second wife of the above John, Lord 
Roberts, whose character is thus portrayed by Lord Clarendon: — 
** Though of a good understanding, he was of so morose a nature, that it 
was no easy matter to treat with him. He had some pedantic parts of 
learning, which made his other parts of judgment the worse. He was 
naturally proud and imperious, which humour was increased by an ill 
education ; for, excepting some years spent in the inns of court, he might 
very justly be said to have been born and bred in Cornwall. When lord 
deputy in Ireland, he received the information of the chief persons there 
so negligently, and gave his answers so scornfully, that they besought the 
king that they might not be obliged to attend him any more : but he was 
not a man chat was to be disgraced and thrown off without much incon- 
venience and hazard. He had parts, which, in council and parliament, 
were very troublesome ; for, of all men alive, who had so few friends, he 
had the most followers. They who conversed most with him knew him 
to have many humours which were very intolerable ; they who were but 
little acquainted with him took him to a man of much knowledge, and 
called his morosity gravity.'* — Continuation Clarendon^ p. 102. 

Note 107, Page 171. 

The Earl of BrietoL 

George Digoy. The account here given of the practices of this noble- 
man receives confirmation from Lord Clarendon, who observes of him, 
t^t he had left no way unattempted to render himself gracious to the 
king, by saying and doing all that might be acceptable unto him, and con- 
triving such meetings and jollities as he was pleased with." — Continuation 
qf hit Liftf p. 208. Lord Orford says of him, that " his life was one 
contradiction. He wrote against popery, and embraced it; he was a 
zealous opposer of the court, and a sacrifice to it; was conscientiously con- 
verted in the midst of his prosecution of Lord Strafford, and was most 
uaconscientiously a prosecutor of Lord Clarendon. With great parts, he 
always hurt himself and his friends ; with romantic bravery, he was always 
an unsuccessful commander. He spoke for the Test Act, though a Ro^ 
man Catholic, and addicted himself to astrology on the birth-day of true 
philosophy." — Catalogue qf Royal and Noble Authere, vol. ii. p. 2.'i. 
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The histories of England abound with the adventures of this inconsist- 
ent nobleman, who died, neither loved nor regretted by any party, in the 
year 1676. 

Notb 108, Page 172. 

Sir John Denham. 

That Sir John Denham had passed his youth in the midst of those 
pleasures which people at that age indulge in without restraint,” all his 
biographers seem to admit ; but, if our author is to be relied on, Wood's 
account of the date of his birth, 1615, must be erroneous. He was not 
loaded with years when he died, if that statement is true ; and so far from 
being seventy-nine when he married Miss Brook, he had not attained the 
age of more than fifty-three when he died. In this particular, I am in- 
clined to doubt the accuracy of Wood, who omits to mention that Sir John 
had a former wife, by whom he bad a daughter. In the year 1667, he 
appears to have been a lunatic, either real or feigned. Lord Lisle, in a 
lectc- to Sir William Temple, dated September 26th, says, — ” Poor Sir 
John Derham is fallen to the ladies also. He is at many of the meetings 
at dinners, talks more than ever he did, and is extremely pleased with 
those that seem willing to hear him, and, from that obligation, exceed- 
ingly praisra the Duchess of Monmouth and my Lady Cavendish. If he 
had not the name of bsing mad, I believe, in most companies, he would 
be thought wittier than moe he was. He seems to have few extravagan- 
cies besides that of telling stories of himself, which he is always inclined 
to. Some of his acquaintance say, that extreme vanity was the cause of 
his madness, as w J1 asO is an effect .” — Templets Works, vol. i. p. 484. 
In Butler's Posthumous Works, vol. ii. p. 155, is an abuse of Sir John 
Denham, under the title ^ f " A Panegyric upon bis recovery from his 
madness.” Sir John died^lQth March, 1668, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

[Aubrey relates the following anecdotes of him I have heard Mr. 
Joseph Howe say that he was the dreamingest young fellow ; he never ex- 
pected such things from him as he hath left the world. When he was at 
Trinity College, Oxford, he would game extremely ; when he had played 
away all his money, he would play away his father’s wrought caps with 
gold. (His father was Sir John Denham, one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer ; he had been one of Lords Justices in Ireland.) From Trinity 
College he went to Lincoln’s Inn, where (as Judge Wadham Wyndham, 
who was his countryman, told me) he was as good a student as any in the 
house. Was not supposed to be a wit. At last, viz. 1640, his play of 
* The Sophe ' came out, which did take extremely. Mr. Edmund Waller 
said then of him, that he broke out like the Irish Rebellion — threescore 
thousand strong, when nobody suspected it. He was much rooked by 
gamesters, and fell acquainted with that unsanctified crew to his ruim 
His father had some suspicion of it, and chid him severely ; whereupon his 
son John (only child) wrote a little Essay, printed in 8vo., * Against 
Gaming,’ to shew the vanities and inoonveniences of it, which he pre^ 
sented to his father, to let him know his detestation of it ; but shortly after 
2 B 
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his father’s death (who left 2,000 or 1,500 lib. in ready money, two houses 
well furnished, and much plate), the money was played away first, and 
next the plate was sold. I remember, about 164G, he lost 2U0 lib. one 
night at New Cut. Miss Brooks was his second wife, a very beautiful 
young lady. Sir John being ancient and limping. The Duke of York fell 
deeply in love with her, and this occasioned Sir John’s distemper of mad- 
ness, which first appeared when he went from London to see the famous 
free-stone quarries at Portland, in Dorset. When he came within a mile 
of it, he turned back to London again, and would not see it; he went to 
Hounslow, and demanded rents of lands he had sold many years before ; 
went to the king and told him he was the Holy Ghost ; but it pleased 
God that he was cured of this distemper, and wrote excellent verses, par- 
ticularly on the death of Mr. Abraham Cowley, afterwards. One time, 
when he was a student of Lincoln’s Inn, having been merry at the tavern 
with lus comrades, late at night, a frolic came into his head, to get a plas- 
terer’s brush and a pot of ink, and blot out all the signs between Temple 
Bar and Charing Cross, which made a strange confusion the next day, and 
it was in Term time. But it happened that they were discovered, and it 
cost him and them some moneys. This I had from R. Estcourt, Esq., 
that carried the ink-pot. In the time of the civil wars, George Withers, 
the poet, begged Sir John Denliam’s estate of the Parliament, in whose 
cause he was a captain of horse. It happened that G. W. was taken pri- 
soner, and was in danger of his life, having written severely against the 
king, &c. Sir John Denham went to the king, and desired his Majesty 
not to bang him, for that whilst G. W. lived, he should not be the worst 
poet in England.”] 

Note 109, Page 189. 

Rochetter, 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester ; ” a man,” as Lord Orford observes, 

whom the muses were fond to inspire, and ashamed to avow ; and who 
practised, without the least reserve, that secret which can make verses 
more read for their defects than for their merits ” (Noble Authored vol. li. 
p. 43) ; was bom, according to Burnet and Wood, in the month of April, 
1G48 ; but Gladbury,in his almanac for 1G95, fixes the date on April 1 , 1647, 
from the information of Lord Rochester himself. His father was Henry, 
Earl of Rochester, better known by the title of Lord Wilmot. He was 
educated at Wadham College, Oxford, and , in 1 665, went to sea with the Earl 
of Sandwich, and displayed a degree of valour which he never shewed at 
any period afterwards. Bishop Burnet says, he was naturally modest, 
till the court corrupted him. His wit hod in it peculiar brightness, to 
which none could ever arrive. He gave himself up to all sorts of ex- 
travagance, and to the wildest frolics that wanton wit could devise. He 
wpuld hare gone about the streets as a beggar, and made love as a porter. 
He set up a stage as an Italian mountebank. [For a copy of his speech 
on this occasion, see note 142.] He was for some years always drunk ; 
and was ever doing some miscMef. The king loved his company, for the 
diversion it afford^, better than his person ; and there was no love lost 
between them. He took his revenges in many libels. He found out a 
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footman that knew all the court ; and he furnished him with a red coat 
and a musket, as a sentinel, and kept him all the winter long, every 
night, at the doors of such ladies as he believed might be in intrigues. In 
the court, a sentinel is Uttle minded, and is believed to be posted by a 
captain of the guards to hinder a combat ; so this man saw who walked 
about and visited at forbidden hours. By this means Lord Rochester 
made many discoveries ; and when he was well furnished with materials, 
he used to retire into the country for a mouth or two to write libels. 
Once, being drunk, he intended to jg^ve the king a libel he had writ on 
some ladies, but, by mistake, he gave him one written on himself. He fell 
into an ill habit of body, and, in set fits of sickness, he had deep remorses, 
for he was guilty both of much impiety and of great immoralities. But 
as he recovered, he threw these off, and turned again to his former ill 
courses. In the last year of his life, I was much with him. and have 
writ a book of what passed between him and me ; I do verily believe, he 
was then so changed, that, if he bad recovered, he would have made good 
all his resolutions .*' — History of his own TUmeSf vol. i. p. 372. Oh 
d:'s book, mentioned by the bishop. Dr. Johnson pronounces the follow- 
ing eulogium that it is one ** which the critic ought to read for its 
elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and the saint for its piety. 
It were an injury to the reader to offer him an abridgment." — L\fe of Lord 
Rochester. [Pepys gives the following account of Lord Rochester's run- 
away match. May 29, 1065. ** To my Lady Sandwiche's, where, to my 

shame, I had not been n great while. Here, upon my telling her a story 
of my Lord of Rochester's running away on Friday night last with Mrs. 
Mallett, the great beauty and fortune of the north, who had supped at 
White Hall witu Mrs Stewart, and was going home to her lodgings with 
her grandfather, my Lord Hally, by coach ; and was at Charing Cross 
seized on by both horse and footmen, and forcibly taken from him, and 
put into a coach with six horses, and two women provided to receive 
her, and carried away. Upon immediate pursuit, my Lord of Rochester 
(for whom the king had spoke to the lady often, but with no success^ was 
taken at Uxbridge ; but the lady is not yet heard of, and the king mighty 
angry, and the lord sent to the Tower. Hereupon my lady did confess 
to me, as a great secret, her being concerned in this story. For if this 
match breaks between my Lord Rochester and her, then, by the consent 
of all her friends, my Lrtj''a Hinchingbroke stands f^air, and is invited for 
her. She is worth, and will be at her mother's death (who keeps but 
little from her), 2,500^ per annum."] Lord Rochester died July 26, 
1680. 

Note 110, Page 189. 

Middlesex. 

At this time the Earl of Middlesex was Lionel, who died in 1674. 
The person intended by our author was Charles, then Lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards Earl of Middlesex, and, lastly, Duke of Dorset. He was 
bom January 24, 1637. Bishop Burnet says, he " was a generous, good- 
natured man. He was so oppressed with phlegm, that, till he was a little 
heated with wine, he scarce ever spoke ; but he was, upon that exaltation, 
2 B 2 
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a very lively man. Never was ao much ill -nature in a pen as in his, 
joined with so much good-nature as was in himself, eveiL to excess ; for 
he was against all punishing, even of malefactors. He was bountiful, 
e^en to run himself into difficulties, and charitable to a fault ; for he 
commonly gave all he had about him when he met an object that moved 
him. But he was so lazy, that, though the king seemed to court him to 
be a favourite, he would not give himself the trouble that belonged to that 
post. He hated the court, and despised the king, when he saw he was 
neither generous nor tender-hearted .” — History qf his own Times ^ vol. 
i. p. 370. Lord Orford says of him, that he was the finest gentleman 
of the voluptuous court of Charles the Second, and in the gloomy one of 
King William. He had as much vrit as his first master, or his contempo- 
raries, Buckingham and Rochester, without the royal want of feeling, the 
duke’s want of ])rinciples, or the carl’s want of thought. The latter said, 
with astonishment, * that he did not know how it was, but Ijord Dorset 
might do any thing, and yet was never to blame.’ It was not that he was 
free from the failings of humanity, but he had the tenderness of it too, 
which made everybody excuse whom everybody loved ; for even the as- 
perity of his verses seems to have been forgiven to 

The best good man, vrith the worst-natured muse.’ 

Noble Authors, vol. ii. p. 96. Lord Dorset died January 19, 1705-6. 

[Pepys thus notices his connection with Nell Gwynn. July 13tli, 1667. 
” Mr. ]^erce tells us what troubles me, that my Lord Buckhurst hath got 
Nell away from the king’s house, and gives her 100/. a year, so as she 
hath sent her parts to the house, and will act no more.” And again, July 
14th. ” To Epsom, by eight o’clock, to the well ; were much company. 
And to the towne to the King’s Head ; and hear that my Lord Buckhurst 
and Nelly are lodged at the next house, and Sir Charles Sedley with them : 
and keep a merry house. Poor girl ! 1 pity her ; but more the loss of 
her at the king’s house.” Also, August 26th. Nell is already left by 
my Lord Buckhurst, and he makes sport of her, and swears she hath had 
all she could get of him ; and Hart, her great admirer, now hates her ; 
and she is very poor, and hath lost my Lady Castlemaine, who was her 
great friend, also ; but she is come to the play-house, but is neglected by 
them all.”] 


Note 111, Page 189. 

Sydley. 

Sir Charles Sedley was bom about the year 1639, and was educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford. He ran into all the excesses of the times in 
which he lived. Barnet says, ” Sedley had a more sudden and copious 
wit, which famished a perpetual mn of discourse ; but he was not so cor- 
rect as Lord Dorset, nor so sparkling as Lord Rochester .” — History of 
his own Times, vol. i. p. 372. He afterwards took a more serious turn, 
and was active against the reining family at the Revolution ; to which he 
was probably urged by the dishonour brought upon his daughter, created 
Countess of Dorchester by King James II. [The following well-known 
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anecdote refers to this circumstance. Sedley was one day asked why he 
Bupeared so inflamed against the king, to whom he was under so many 
obligations ? I hate ingratitude/' he said, ** and therefore, as the king 
has made my daughter a countess, 1 will endeavour to make Ms daughter 
a queen.” Referring to the Princess Mary, wife of the Prince of Orange, 
who, by the success of this great outbreak, was called to the throne under 
the name of William III.] Lord Rochester's lines on his powers of 
seduction are well known. He died 20th August, 1701. 

[Among other numerous frolics related of Sir Charles Sedley, that 
which took ^ilace in June, 1C63, when he was in company with Lord 
Buckhurst, Sir Thomas Ogle, &c. at the Cock Tavern, in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, as recorded by Anthony Wood (see his Ltye, p. 53, and 
his AtAenip, vol. iv. p. 732), is the most notorious. “ His indecent and 
blasphemous proceedings there raised a riot, wherein the people became 
very clamorous, and would have forced the door next to the street open ; 
but being hindered, he and his companions were pelted into the room, and 
the windows belonging thereunto were broken. This frolic being soon 
^rend abroad, especi^ly by the fanatical party, who aggravated it to the 
utinost, by making it the most scandalous thing in nature, and nothing 
more reproachful to religion than that ; the said company were summoned 
to the court of justice lu Westminster Hall, where, being indicted of a 
riot before Sir Robert Hyde, lord chief justice of the Common Pleas, were 
all fined, and Sir Charles to the amount of 500^. Sir Robert Hyde asked 
him whether ever he re*^ the book called TAe Complete Gentleman^ Ac., 
to which Sir Charles maue answer, that set aside his lordship, he had read 
more books thau himself, &c. The day for payment being appointed, Sir 
Charles desired Mr. Henry Killegrew, and another gentleman, to apply 
themselves to his majesty to get it off ; but instead of that, they beg’d 
the said sum of his majesty, and would not abate Sir Charles two-pence 
of the money.” 

Pepys thus alludes to a somewhat similar frolic in 1668 ; ” Pierce do 
tell me, among other news, the late frolic and debauchery of Sir Charles 
Sedley and Buckhurst runnimr up and down all the night, almost naked, 
through the streets ; and at last fighting, and being beat by the watch and 
clapped up all night : and how the king takes their parts ; and my Lord 
Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the constable by the heels to answer it next 
sessions : which is a horrir' shame.”] 

Note 112, Page 189. 

EtAeridye, 

Sir George Etheridge, author of three comedies, was bom about the 
year 1636. He was, in James the Second’s reign, employed abroad ; first 
as envoy to Hamburgh, and afterwards as minister at Ratisbon, where he 
died, about the time of the Revolution. The authors of the Biographia 
Britannica say that bis death happened in consequence of an unlucky ac- 
cident ; for that, after having treated some company with a liberal enter- 
tainment at hia house there (Ratisbon), where he had taken his glass too 
freely, and being, through hia great complaisance^ too CarwSrdLin waitisg 
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on hii f^stA at their departure, flushed as he was, he tumbled down 
stain, and broke his neck, and so fell a martyr to jollity and civility. 

Note 113, Page 191. 

A celeLrated portrait painter, called JAly. 

Sir Peter L#t'Jy was bom at Soest, in Westphalia, 1017, and came to 
England in 1641. Lord Orford observes, “ If Vandyck's portraits are 
often tame and spintleas, at least they are natural : liis laboured draperies 
flow with ease, and not a fold but is placed with propriety. Lely supplied 
the want of taste with clinquant : his nymphs trail fringes and embroidery 
through meadows aud purling streams. Add, that Vandyck's habits are 
those of the times ; Lely’s a sort of fantastir night-gowns, fastened with 
a single pin. The latter was, in truth, the ladies' painter ; and whether 
the age was improved in beauty or in flattery, Lely’s women are certainly 
much handsomer than those of Vandyck. They please as much more us 
they evidently meaned to please. He caught the reigning character, and 

on the animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting soul. 

I do not know whether, even in softness of the flesh, he did not excel hia 
predecessor. The beauties at Windsor are the court of Paphos, and ought 
to be engraved for the memoirs of its charming biographer, Count Hamil- 
ton.”— ^?^ecdofe« o/ Painting, vol. in. p. 27. Sir Peter Lely died 1680, 
and was buried in St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 

Note 114, Page 192. 

Merciless fate robbed her of life. 

The lampoons of the day, some of which are to be found in Andrew 
Marvell's works, more than insinuated that she was deprived of life by a 
mixture infused into some chocolate. Tlie slander of the times imputed 
her death to the jealousy of the Duchess of York. 

[Pepys says in his Diary, Jan. 7th, 166C-7 “ Lord Brouncker tells 

me, that my Lady Denham is at last dead. Some suspect her poisoned, 
but it will be best known when her body is opened to-day, she dying yes- 
terday morning. The Duke of York is troubled for her ; but hath de- 
clared he will never have another public mistress again ; which I shall be 
glad of, and would the king would do the like.” It appears that her body 
was never opened, and Aubrey says, ” she was poisoned by the hands of 
the CO. of Roc. with chocolate.”] 

Note 115, Page 199. 

— he saw a very fine house, situated on the banks of a river, in the most 
delightful and pleasant country imaginable. 

This was Bretby, in the county of Derby. A late traveller has the fol- 
lowing reflections on this place : — ** Moving back again a few miles to the 
west, we trace, with sad reflection, the melancholy ruins and destruction 
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of what was once the boasted beauty of the lovely country, viz. Bretby, 
tlie ancient seat of the Earls of ChesterAeld. Nothing scarce is left of that 
former grandeur, those shades, those sylvan scenes that everywhere graced 
the most charming of all parks : the baneful hand of luxury hath, with 
rude violence, laid them waste. About ten years ago, the venerable and 
lofty pile was standing, and exhibited delightful magnificence to its fre- 
quent visitors : its painted roofs and walls, besides a large collection of 
pictures, afforded much entertainment to the fond admirer of antique 
beauties ; and the whole stood as a lasting monument of fame and credit 
to its lordly owner. Would they were standing now ! but that thought 
is vain : — not only each surrounding monument, but the very stones them- 
selves, have been converted to the purpose of filthy lucre." — Tbwr, m 
1787, /rvm London to the Western Highlands of Scotlandf 12mo., 
p. 29. 

Note llC, Page 200. 

Mademoiselle de V Orme» 

Marion de TOrmc, born at Chalons, in Champagne, was esteemed the 
most beautiful woman of her times. It is believed that she was secretly 
married the uiifortunute Monsieur Cinqrnars. After his death, she 
became the iiuhtress of Cardinal Richelieu, and, at last, of Monsieur 
d^ Emery, superintendent of the finances. 

Note 117, Page 204, 

Marquis de Flamarens. 

A Monsieur F, ^mariu, but whether the same person as here described 
cannot be exactly ascertained, is mentioned, in Sydney’s T^etters, to have 
been in England at a lat^pcnod than is comprehended in these Memoirs. 
** Monsieur de Flamarin uath been received at Windsor as seriously as if 
it had been believed the Queen of Spain’s marriage should not hold unless 
it were here approved ; and the formalities that are usual with men of 
business having been observed to him, he is grown to think he is so.’'— 
Sydney’s Works, p. 94. 

The following account of the singular duel which was the occasion of 
this nobleman coming to England is extracted from the “ Memoirs of the 
Count de Rochefort,’’ already quoted ; — 

“ A fortnight or thio^' uceks after, as I mentioned before, the quarrel 
took place between Messrs, de la Frette, which did not terminate very 
liappily. The eldest ha])pened to be present at a ball given at court, 
which was attended by numerous persons of distinction ; on the company 
leaving the ball-room, this haughty man, who owed a grudge to M. de 
Chalais on account of a mistress, pushed purposely against him ; M. de 
Chalais turning about to know the cause, and discovering la Frette, loaded 
him with the most opprobrious terms. Had swords been in the way, the 
affair would have taken a more serious turn, although the scene of action 
was ill adapted to such sort of discussions ; that the ball etiquette however 
might not be disturbed, La Frette made no reply, but waiting until coming 
out, then demanded satisfaction. It was in consequence agreed on be- 
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tween them to fight three against three ; and a spot being fixed upon, the 
next morning was appointed for the renoontre, it being &en too late. In 
the mean time, the quarrel having happened too publicly to remain a se- 
cret, the king was informed of it, and immediately despatched the Cheva- 
lier St. Agnan, to inform La Frette that he forbade his having recourse 
to the means he proposed to avenge himself, and that if he stiU persisted 
in them, he should lose his head. The Chevalier St. Agnan, who was his 
first cousin, upon meeting with him, acquainted him with the commands 
of the king *, to which La Frette made answer, that he considered him too 
much his friend, to suppose that he would be instrumental in preventing 
the intended meeting, which was only delayed until daybreak : he added 
that he had better be himself a party in the contest, and that Chalais 
would not fail providing a match for him. The Chevalier St. Agnan, 
without considering that he was sent by the king, and that even allowing 
duels had not been so strictly prohibited as they were, he was still in- 
volving himself in a difficulty from which he could not hope to extricate 
himself, agreed to the request, and Chalais had notice given to him to 
provide him an antagonist. The Marquis de Noirmoustier, his brother- 
in-law, who was to assist him, being acquainted, as 1 said before, with the 
affair which had taken place betwixt La Frette and myself, 1 occurred to 
his mind, and he sent for me ; but luckily I had been engaged at play at 
a friend’s house until it grew late ; and although at Pans it is not very 
customary to sleep from home, yet as it was reported that robbers were 
then much abroad, I was prevailed on to take a bed with him ; this cir- 
cumstance saved me ; and in this instance I was convinced, that fortune, 
who had long persecuted, was resolved nut entirely to abandon me. The 
eight combatants were. La Frette, Ovarti, his brother, a lieutenant in the 
guards, the Chevalier de St. Agnan, the Marquis de Flammarin, the 
Prince de Chalais, the Marquis de Noirmoustier, the Marquis d’Antin, 
brother of Madame de Montespan, and the Yiscomte d’Augelieu. llie 
duel proved fatal only to the Marquis d’Antin, who was killed on the 
spot ; but notwithstanding the rest escaped his fate, they were all severely 
wounded. The king’s anger was excessive, particularly against the Che- 
valier de St. Agnan, who was, in fact, more blameable than all the rest. 
Their fate, however, was equal ; their immediate object was to fly the 
kingdom disguised, the king having sent orders for their arrest to the sea- 
ports and confines of his dominions. Some of them went to Spain, others 
to Portugal, the remainder elsewhere, as best suited their views. But 
however desirable a residence in a foreign country may seem, it still sa- 
vours of banishment, and each had full leisure to repent his folly. No 
one bestowed any pity on the Chevalier de St. Agnan, thinking he had 
come off much better than he deserved ; neither did Messrs, de la Frette 
attract much compassion, having always evinced so quarrelsome a dispo- 
sition, that they could not be better compared than to those horses of a 
vicious character, who will suffer no others in the same stable with them- 
selves. Respecting the others, public opinion took a different turn : their 
misfortune was much pitied ; and it was hoped it had been possible that 
the king would have relaxed of his severity towards them. In fact, they 
were all persons of worth, and deserved a better fate. But no person 
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durst mention it to the king ; even the Duke de St. Agnany who was a good 
deal about his person, was the first to tell his Majesty, that his son’s mis- 
conduct was of a nature never to be pardoned ; that if he were acquainted 
with his place of retreat, he should & the first to discover it, in order to 
bring him to justice ; that he should not, therefore, trouble his Majesty 
with intercessions in his behalf, and believed that every one would incline 
to his way of thinking. This speech might be very appropriate in the 
mouth of a courtier, who was endeavouring to gain the favour of his 
prince by every possible means ; but very ill becoming a parent, who, in- 
stead of blackening the transaction, should have felt it his duty to have re- 
presented it in as favourable a light as possible. The relations of Messrs, 
de la Frette acted differently ; they did not dare themselves to speak to the 
king, but made use of every possible means to move bis compassion. The 
Duchess dc Chnulnes prevailed on her husband, who was ambassador at 
Rome, to mention it to the Pope, and however much the Holy Father 
might approve of the king's conduct in this affair, he, nevertheless, pio- 
mised his assistance on this occasion ; accordingly, a few years after, hav- 
ing occasion to send a legate to France, on different business, and of an 
import unnecessary to mention here, he was charged to speak to the king 
on that qjbject, and to say that he took an interest in it. The duchess 
could not have emidoyed an agent whose recommendation would have 
turned out more efficacious ; the Pope had it in his power to absolve the 
king from his oath, v’hich was supposed to render him so rigid ; but he 
made answer to the legate, that in every other circumstance he would joy- 
fully oblige the Holy Father, but in this affair, he had so bound himself, 
that God only could discharge him from so solemn an oath. Not that he 
doubted the aut^rity ^f the Holy See ; but as the duty he owed to God 
required him to be a prince of his word, he firmly believed that the Pope 
himself would depart from the recommendation if he would but examine 
into its consequences.” 


Note 118, Page 204. 

Countess de la Suze, 

This lady was the daughter of Caspar de Coligni, marshal of France, 
and was celebrated in her time for her wit and her elegies. She was one 
of the few women with whom Christina, Queen of Sweden, condescended 
to become intimate. Tliough educated a Protestant, she embraced the 
Roman Catholic religion, less from a motive of devotion, than to have a 
pretence of parting from her husband, who was a Protestant, and for 
whom she had an invincible abhorrence ; which occasioned the queen to 
say, The Countess of Suze became a Catholic, that she might neither 
meet her husband in this world nor the next.” — See Lacombe^s Life of 
Queen Christina. The countess died in 1673. 

Note 119, Page 204. 

Tambonneau. 

I find this person mentioned in Memoirs of the Court of France^ Svo., 
1702, pt. ii. p. 42. 
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Note 120, Page 206. 

Talbot^ who was afterwards created Duke qf TyrconneL 
Richard Talbot, the fifth son of an Irish family, hut of ancient Eng* 
lish extraction, which had always inhabited within that circle that was 
called the PaU; which, being originally an English plantation, was, in so 
many hundred years, for the most part degenerated into the manners of 
the Irish, and rose and mingled with them in the late rebellion : and of 
this family there were two distinct families, who hod competent estates, 
and lived in many descents in the rank of gentlemen of quality." Thus 
far Lord Clarendon ; who adds, that Richard Talbot and his “ brothers 
were all the sons, or the grandsons, of one who was a judge in Ireland, 
and esteemed a learned man.** — Continuation of Clarendon. Of the 
person now under consideration the same writer appears, nud with great 
reason, to have entertained a very ill opinion. Dick Talbot, as he was 
called, was brought into Flanders first by Daniel O'Neile, as one who 
was willing to assassinate Cromwell ; and he made a journey into England 
with that resolution, not long before his death, and after it returned into 
Flanders, ready to do all that he should be required. He was a very 
handsome young man, wore good clothes, and was, without doubt, of a 
clear, ready courage, which was virtue enough to recommend a man to 
the duke’s good opinion ; which, with more expedition than could be ex- 
pected, he got, to that degree, that he was made of his bedchamber ; and 
from that qualification embarked himself, after the king’s return, in the 
pretences of the Irish, with such an unusual confidence, and, upon private 
contracts, with such scandalous circumstances, that the chancdlor had 
sometimes, at the council-table, been obliged to give him severe repre- 
hensions, and often desired the duke to withdraw his countenance from 
him.” — Continuation of Clarendon. It is to be remembered that he was 
one of the men of honour already noticed. On King James’s accession 
to the throne, he was created Earl of Tyrconnel, and placed, as lieute- 
nant-general, at the head of the Irish army, where his conduct was so 
agreeable to his sovereign, that he was, in 1G89, advanced to the dignity 
of Duke of Tyrconnel. He was afterwards employed by the king in Ire- 
land, where his eiforts were without effect. The Duke of Berwick says, 
** his stature was above the ordinary size. He had great experience of 
the world, having been early introduced into the best company, and pos- 
sessed of an honourable employment in the household of the Duke of 
York ; who, upon his succession to the crown, raised him to the dignity 
of an earl, and well knowing his zeal and attachment, made him soon after 
viceroy of Ireland. He was a man of very good sense, very obliging, but 
immoderately vain, and full of cunning. ’Though he had acquired great 
possessions, it could not be said that he had employed improper means ; 
for he never appeared to have a passion for money. He had not a mili- 
tary genius, but much courage. After the Prince of Orange’s invasion, 
his firmness preserved Ireland, and he nobly refused all the offers that 
were made to induce him to submit. From the time of the battle of the 
Boyne, he sank prodigiously, being become as irresolute in his mind as 
unwieldy in his person." — Memoirs, vol. i. p. 94. [He is said to have 
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diod suddenly by poison, administered in a cup of rataiia.] He died at 
Limerick, 5th August, 1691. 

Note 121, Page 207. 

One of these brothers was almoner to the queen. 

This was Peter Talbot, whose character is drawn by Lord Clarendon in 
terms not more favourable than those in which his brother is portrayed. 
— See Continuation of Clarendony p. 363. 

Note 122, Page 207. 

the other was called a lay-monk, 

Thomas Talbot, a Franciscan friar, of wit enough, says Lord Claren- 
don, but of notorious debauchery. More particulars of this man may 
be found in the same noble historian. — Sec Continuation of Clarendon^ 
p. 963. 

Note 123, Page 207. 

which offended the Duke of Ormond. 

A very exact account of this transaction is given Lord Clarendon, by 
which it appears that Talbot was committed to the Tower for threaten- 
ing to assassinate the Duke of Ormond. — Continuation qf Clarendony 
p. 362. 

Note 124, Page 209. 

Lord Cornwallis. 

Charles, the third Lord Cornwallis, born in 1655. He married, De- 
cember 27, 1673, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Stephen Fox, knight, 
and afterwards, in 1688, he widow of the Duke of Monmouth. Lord 
Cornwallis died April 29, 1698. 

Note 125, Page 209. 

Sir Stephen Fox. 

This gentleman is said to have been of a genteel family, settled at 
Farley, in Wiltshire, and was the architect of his own fortune, l^rd 
Clarendon says, in his llib'ory of the Rebellion, that he was entertained 
by Lord Percy, then loid-chamberlain of the king’s household, at Paris, 
about the year 1652, and continued in his majesty’s service until the 
Restoration. On that event he was made clerk of the green cloth, and 
afterwards paymaster-general of the forces in England. On the 1st July, 
1665, he was knighted. In 1680, he was constituted one of the lords com- 
missioners of the treasury. On the accession of James II. he was con- 
tinued first clerk of the green cloth ; and, in December, 1686, was again 
appointed one of the commissioners of the treasury. At the Revolution, he 
concurred in voting the throne vacant; and, on 19th March, 1689, was 
a third time appointed to the treasury; which place he held until he 
retired from public business, in 1701. By his first lady he Iwd seven 
sons and three daughters ; and by his second, whom he married b the 
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year 1703, when he was serenty-six years of age, he had two sons, who 
both afterwards became peers, — Stephen, Earl of llchester, and Henryv 
Lord Holland, and two daughters. He died in Oie year 1716, at Chis- 
wick, in his eighty-ninth year. 

Notk 126, Page 211. 

Lord Taqfe, eldest son qf the Earl of Carlingford, 

Nicholas, the third Viscount Taafe, and second Earl of Carlingford. 
He was of the privy-council to King James 11., and, in 1689, went as 
envoy to the Emperor Leopold. He lost his life the next year, 1st July, 
at the battle of the Boyne, commanding at that time a regiment of foot. 
This nobleman, although be succeeded his father in his tide, was not his 
eldest son. King Charles appears to have had a great regard for the 
family. In a letter from Lord Arlington to Sir Richard Fanshaw, dated 
April 21, 1664, that nobleman says, ** Colonel Luke Taafe (a brother of 
my Lord Carlingford's) hath served his Catholic majesty many years in 
the state of Milan, with a standing regiment there ; which regiment he 
desires now to deliver over to Captain Nicholas Taafe, a younger son of 
my Lord Carlingford’s, and the colonel's nephew, who is now a captain 
of the regiment : and his majesty commands me to recommend to your 
excellency the bringing this to pass, for the affection he hath to the 
family, and the merit of this young gentleman."— on's Letters^ 
vol. ii. p. 21. 

Note 127, Page 211. 

The Duke of Richmond, 

Charles Stewart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox. He was afterwards 
sent ambassador to Denmark, and died at Elsineur, December 12, 1672. 
Burnet says, he was sent to give a lustre to the negotiation, which wm 
chiefly managed by Mr. Hensaw." — History of his Own THmes, vol. i. 
p. 425. [For particulars of his marriage with Miss Stewart, see note 

Note 128, Page 211. 

Mademoiselle de la GardCy 

Daughter of Charles Peliot, Lord de la Garde, whose eldest daughter 
married Sir Thomas Bond, comptroller of the household to the queen- 
mother. Sir Thomas Bond had a considerable estate at Peckham. and 
his second son married the niece of Jermyn, one of the heroes of these 
Memoirs. — See Collins's Baronetage, vol. hi. p. 4. She became the 
wUb of Sir Gabriel Silvias, and died 13th October, 1730. 

Note 129, Page 216. 

Mr. Silvius, 

Afterwards Sir Gabriel Silvius. In Chamberlayne's Anglia NoHtia, 
1669, Gabriel de Sylvus is put down as one of the carvers to the queen, 
and Mrs. de Sylvus, one of the six chambriers or dressers to the queen. 
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He was afterwards knighted, and, 30th February, 1680, was sent ambas- 
sador to the Dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh. Lord Orford says, 
he was a native of Orange, and was attached to the princess-royal, after- 
wards to the Duke of York. He also says, he was sent ambassador to 
Denmark. 

Note 130, Page 217. 

Progert. 

Edward Progers, Esq., was a younger son of Philip Progers, Esq., of 
the femily of Garreddin, in Monmouthshire. His father was a colonel 
in the army, and equerry to James 1. Edward was early introduced to 
court, and, after having been page to Charles I., was made groom of the 
bedchamber to his son, while Prince of Wales. He attached himself to 
the king's interest during the war with the parliament, with laudable 
fidelity. The following letter, from which antiquaries may derive the 
minute information that Charles II. did wear mourning for a whole year 
for his father, serves to shew the familiar style which Charles used to 
Progers, as well as his straitened circumstances while in the island of 
Jersey. 

** Progers, I wold have you (besides the embroidred sute) bring me a 
plaine riding suite, with an innocent coate, the suites I haue for horse- 
Wke being so spotted and spoiled that they are not to be seene out of 
this island. The lining of the coate, and the petit toies are referred to 
your greate discretion, provided there want nothing when it comes to be 
put on. I doe not remember there was a belt, or a hat-band, in your 
directions for the embroiderd suite, and those are so necessarie as you 
must not forget them. 

** Jearseg, 14fA Jan, of4^ stile, 1649. ** Charles R." 

“ For Mr. Progers." 

By a letter from Cowley to Henry Bennet, dated 1 8th November, 
1650, Mr. Progers appears to have been then active in his master's ser- 
vice. — Brown’s Miscellanea Aulica, 1702, p. 153. In the lampoons of 
the times, particularly in those of Andrew Marvell, Mr. Progers is 
described as one devoted to assist his master's pleasmea; for which 
reason, perhaps, he was banished from the king's presence in 1650, by 
an act of the estates of Scotland, as an evil instrument and bad coun- 
sellor of the king." He is said to have obtained several grants to take 
effect upon the restoration ; but it does not appear that they took efibct. 
In 1660, he was named, says Lord Orford, one of the k^hts of the 
royal oak, an order the king timn Intended to institute. By tile same 
authority we are informed that he had permission from the king to build 
a house in Butiiy-park, near Hampton-court, on condition t^t, after 
his death, it should revert to the crown. This was the house inhabited 
by the late Earl of Halliiaz. He represented the county of Brecon in 
parliament for seventeen years, but retired in 1679. On the death of 
ms master, he retired from public life. Mr. Progers died, says lie 
Neve, Dhoember 31st, or January Ist, 1713, aged ninety-six, of die 
anguish of cutting teeth, he having cut four new teeth and had several 
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ready to eat, which bo inflamed hie gums, that he died thereof." He 
was in low circumstances before his death, and applied to I^ing James 
for relief, with what effect is not known. Mr. Progers had a family by 
bis wife Elizabeth Wells ; and the scandal-bearers of the time remarked, 
that his eldest daughter Philippa, afterwards Mrs. f'roxel, boro a strong 
resemblance to Charles W.—Monumenta Anglicana^ 1717, p. 273. 

Note 131, Page 219. 

Dongon. 

The only notice of this person 1 have anywhere seen, is in the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Sir Richard Fanshaw to Lord Arlington, 
dated 4th June, 1664. — I ought nut, in justice to an honourable person, 
to conclude before I acquaint your honour, that 1 have this day seen a 
letter, whereby it is certified, from my Lord Dongon (now at Heres), 
that, if there were any ship in Cadiz bound for Tangier, he would go over 
in her, to do his majesty what service he could in that garrison ; which, 
he saith, he fears wants good officers very much." — Fan»haw*s Letters^ 
vol. i. p. 104. 

Note 132, Page 219. 

Durfort^ qftertoarda Earl of Feversham, 

Lewis de Duras, Earl of Feversham, a native of France, being son of 
the Duke de Duras, and brother to the last duke of that name, as also to 
the Duke de Lorge. His mother was sister to the great Turenne, of the 
princely house of Bouillon. After the Restoration he came to England, 
was naturalized, and behaved with great gallantry in the sea-fight with 
the Dutch, in 1665. When he first came to England, he bore the name 
of Durfort, and the title of Marquis of Blancfort. In the twenty-fourth 
Charles 11. he was created Baron Duras of Holdenby, in the county of 
Northampton ; and having married Mary, the eldest daughter and co-heir 
of Sir George Sondes, of Lees Court, in the county of Kent, who had 
been created Earl of Feversham, the same title was limited to him, and 
he succeeded to it on the death of his father-in-law. Besides these 
honours, King Charles preferred him to the command of the third troop 
of horse guards, afterwards promoted him to the second, and then to the 
first. In 1679, he was made master of the horse to Queen Katherine, 
and afterwards lord-chamberlain to her majesty. Upon King James’s 
accession, he was admitted into the privy council, and was commander* 
in-chief of the forces sent against the Duke of Monmouth. After the 
Revolution, be continued lord-chamberlain to the queen-dowager, and 
master of the royal college of St, Katherine’s, near the Tower. He 
died April 8ch, 1709, aged sixty -eight, and was buried in the Savoy, in 
the Strand, London; but removed, March 21st, 1 740, to Westminster- 
abbey. 

Note 133, Page 220. 

Mias Bagoi. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Hervey Bagot, second son of Sir Hervey Bagot. 
She married first Charles Berkley, Earl of Falmouth, and, after his death, 
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Charles Sackville, who became the first Duke of Dorset. From the pen 
of a satirist much dependence is not to be placed for the truth of facts. 
This lady’s character is treated by Dryden and Mulgrave with very little 
respect, in the following lines, extracted from The Essay on Satire 

** Thus Dorset, purring like a thoughtful cat, 

Married ; but wiser puss ne’er thought of that : 

And first he worried her with railing rhyme, 

Like Pembroke’s mastiffs at his kindest time ; 

Then for one night sold all his slavish life, 

A teeming widow, but a barren wife ; 

Swell’d by contact of such a fulsome toad. 

He lugg’d about the matrimonial load ; 

Till fortune, blindly kind as well as he. 

Has ill restored him to his liberty ; 

'W’hirh he would use in his old sneaking way, 

Drinking all night, and dosing all the day ; 

Dull as Ned Howard, whom his brisker times 
Had famed for dulness in malicious rhymes.” 

Note 134, Page 221. 

Mias Jenninffs. 

This lady was one of the daughters and co-heirs of Richard Jennings, 
of Sundridge, in the county of Hertford, Esquire, and elder sister to the 
celebrated Ducherf of Marlborough. Her name was Frances. She mar- 
ried George Hamilton, mentioned in these Memoirs ; and after his death 
took to her second husband Richard Talbot, already mentioned, created 
Duke of Tyrconnel by lames II., whose fortunes he followed. Lord 
Melfort, secretary to that prince, appears to have conceived no very fa- 
vourable opinion of this lady ; for in a letter to his master, dated October, 
1689, he says, ” There is one other thing, if it could be effectuated, were 
of inhnite use ; which is the getting the Duchess of Tyrconnel, for her 
health, to come into France. 1 did not know she had been so well known 
here as she is ; but the terms they give her, and which, for your service, 
I may repeat unto you, h that she has Vame la plus noire qui sq puisee 
eoncevoir, I think it would help to keep that peace so necessary for you, 
and prevent that caballing humour which has very ill effects.” — Maepher^ 
son’s State Papers ^ vol. i. In 1699 she is mentioned in a letter from the 
Earl of Manchester to Lord Jersey, as one of the needy Jacobites of King 
James’s court, to whom 3,000 crowns, part of that monarch’s pension, 
had been distributed.— Co^s’s Stats Papers^ p. 53. In 1705 she was in 
England, and had an interview with her brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Marlborough, with whose family she seems not to have liv^ in any terms 
of cordiality.— AfaepAsrson, vol. i. 

[Respecting her sojourn in London, Horace Walpole relates the follow- 
ing sin^lar anecdote. At that time, part of the Royal Exchange was 
let out in small stalls or shops, perhaps something like a modem bazaar, 
and was a favourite and fashionable resort of women of the highest rank. 
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It is said that the Duchess of Tyrconnel, being reduced to absolute want 
on her arrival in England, and unable for some time to procure secret 
access to her family, hired one of the stalls under the Royal Exchange, 
and maintained herself by the sale of small articles of haberdashery. She 
wore a white dress wrapping her whole person, and a white mask, which 
she never removed, and excited much interest and curiosity.’’ Mrs. 
Jameson adds, ** She afterwards obtained the restoration of a small part 
of her husband’s property, with permission to reside in Dublin. To that 
city, perhaps, endeared to her as the scene of past happiness, and power, 
and splendour, she returned in 1706, a widow, poor, proscribed, and 
broken-hearted. While her high-spirited sister, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, was ruling the councils of England, or playing a desperate and 
contemptible game for power, the Duchess of Tyrconnel withdrew from 
the world : she established on the site of her husband’s house, in King 
Street, a nunnery of the order of Poor Clares, Jind she passed in retreat, 
and the practice of the most austere devotion, the rest of her varied life. 
Her death was miserable : one cold wintry night, during an intense frost, 
she fell out of her bed ; and being too feeble to rise or call for assistance, 
she was discovered next morning lying on the floor in a state of insensi- 
bility. It was found impossible to restore warmth or motion to her fro- 
zen limbs ; and after lingering a few hours in a half-lethargic state, she 
gradually sank into death. She expired on the 29th of February, 1730, 
in her eighty-second year : and on the 9th of March following, she was 
interred in the cathedral church of St. Patrick.”] 

Note 135, Page 222. 

Mi89 Temple. 

Anne, daughter of Thomas Temple, of Frankton, in the county of 
Warwick, by Rebecca, daughter of Sir Nicholas Carew, of Beddingtmi, 
in Surrey, Knight. She afterwards became the second wife of Sir Charles 
Lyttelton, by whom she had five sons and eight daughters. She was 
grandmother of the celebrated Lord Lyttelton ; and died 27th August, 
1718. Her husband, Sir Charles Lyttelton, lived to the advanced age of 
eighty-six years ; and died at Hagley, May 2nd, 1716. 

Note 136, Page 225, 

8t. Albans. 

This town is in the neighbourhood of Sundridge, trhere Miss Jennings* 
family resided. 

Note 137, Page 230. 

The Earl Oxford fell in love mth a Aandsoms, graceful aefress, 
belonging to the duke'e theatre. 

This was Auhery de Yere, the last Earl of Oxford of that name, and 
the twentieth and last earl of that family. He was chief justice in eyre ; 
and in the reign of Charles II. lord of the bedchamber, privy counsel- 
lor, colonel of the royal regiment of horse guards, and lord-lieutenant of 
the county of Essex ; and Ueutenant-general of the forces in the reign of 
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William III., and also knight of the garter. He died March 12tb, 1702, 
ued eighty years and upwards, and was buried in Westminster Abbw. 

author of a History of the English Stage, published by Curl, 1741, 
8to., says, that Mrs. Marshall, a celebrated actress, more loiown by the 
name of Roxana, from acting that part, was the person deceived by the 
Earl of Oxford in this manner. [Evelyn says, Jan. 9th : — ** I saw acted 
* The Third Part of the Siege of Rhodes.* In this acted the fair and 
famous comedian, called Roxalana, from the part she performed ; and I 
think it was the lut, she being taken to be the Earl of Oxford's Misse fas 
at this time they began to call lewd women). It was in recitative music.''] 
The particulars of the story, as there related, do not materially vary from 
the present account of the transaction. A more detailed narrative of this 
seduction is given in Madam Dunois’s Memoirs of the Court of England, 
pt. 2, p. 71. Mrs. Marshall, who was the original Roxana in Lee's Rival 
Queens, belonged not to the duke's, but the king's theatre. Lord Or- 
ford, 1 know not on what authority, has given the name of Mrs. Barker 
to this lady ; a name totally unknown, 1 believe, in the annals of the 
stage. 

Note 138, Page 246. 

The public wat obliged to him for the prettiest ^ hut^ at the same ftme, 
the worst actress in the kingdom. 

Though no name is given to this lady, there are circumstances enough 
mentioned to fix on the celebrated Mrs. Barry, as the person intended by 
the author, Mrs. Barry was introduced to the stage by Lord Rochester, 
with whom she bad an intrigue, the fruit of which was a daughter, who 
lived to the age of thirteen years, and is often mentioned in his collection 
of love-letters, printed in ms works, which were written to Mrs. Barry. 
On her first theatriced attempts, so Uttle hopes were entertained of her, 
that she was, as Cibber declares, discharged the company at the end of 
the first year, among others that were thought to be a useless expense to 
it. She was well born ; being daughter of Robert Barry, Esq., barrister- 
at-law ; a gentleman of an ancient family and good estate, who hurt his 
fortune by his attachment to Charles 1.; for whom he raised a veglment 
at his own expense. Tony Aston, in his " Supplement to Cibber's Apo- 
logy," says, she was woman to Lady Shelton, of Norfolk, who might have 
belonged to the court. (Jurl, however, says, she was early taken under 
the patronage of Lady Bavenant. Both these accounts may be true. The 
time of her appearance on the stage was probably not much earlier than 
1671 ; in which year she perform^ in Tom Essence, and was, it may be 
conjectured, about the age of ninety. Curl mentions the g^t pains 
taken by Lord Rochester in instructi^ her ; which were repaid by the 
rapid progress she daily made in h^r profession. She at last eclips^ all 
her competitors, and in the part of Monimia established her reputation. 
From her performance in this character, that of Belvidera, and of Isa- 
bella, in the Fatal Marriage, Downes says she acquired the name of the 
famous Mrs. Barry, both at court and in the dty. " Mrs. Barry," says 
Diyden, in his Preface to Cleomenes, " always excellent, has in this 
gedy excelled herself, and gained a reputation beyond any woman 1 nave 
2 G 
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ever seen on the theatre.” In characters of greatness,” says Cibber, 
“ Mrs. Barry had a presence of elevated dignity ; her mien and motion 
superb, and gracefully majestic ; her voice full, clear, and strong ; so that 
no violence of passion could be too much for her ; and when distress or 
tenderness possessed her, she subsided into the most affecting melody and 
softness. In the art of exciting pity, she had a power beyond all the ac- 
tresses I have yet seen, or what your imagination can conceive. In scenes 
of anger, defiance, or resentment, while she was impetuous and terrible, 
she poured out the sentiment with an enchanting harmony ; and it was this 
particular excellence for which Dryden made her the above-recited com- 
pliment, upon her acting Cassandra in his Cleomenes. She was the first 
person wlmse merit was distinguished by the indulgence of having an 
annual benefit play, which was granted to her alone in King James’s 
time, and which did not become common to others till the division of this 
company, after the death of King William and Queen Mary.” — Cibber* 9 
Apology, 1750, p. 133. Tony Aston says, ** She was not handsome ; her 
mouth opening most on the right side, which she strove to draw t’other 
way ; and at times composing her face, as if sitting for her picture : she 
was,” he adds, ‘’middle-sized; had darkish hair, light eyes, and was in- 
differently plump. In tragedy, she was solemn and august ; in comedy, 
alert, easy, and genteel ; pleasant in her face and action ; filling the stage 
with variety of gesture. She could neither sing nor dance ; no, not in a 
country dance.” — Supplement to Cibber, p. 7. The printed letters in 
Otway’s works are generally supposed to have been addressed to her. She 
adhered to Betterton in all the revolutioog of the theatre, which she quitted 
about 1708, on account of her health. 'The last new character, of any 
‘ consequence, which she performed, seems to have been Phaedra, in Mr. 
Smith% tragedy. She returned, however, for one night, with Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, April 7, 1709 ; and performed Mrs. Frail, in Love for Love, for 
Mr. ^tterton’s ben^t ; and afterwards spoke an occasional epilogue, 
written by Mr. Rowe. She died 7th November, 1713, and was buried 
at Acton. The inscription over her remains says she was fifty-five years 
of age. 

Vote 139, Page 247. 

Misi Boynton, 

Daughter of Matthew Boynton, second son of Sir Matthew Boynton, 
of Barmston, in Yorkshire. The sister of this lady married the celebrated 
Earl of Roscommon. 

Note 140, Page 251. 

, Pitiful itrolling actreu. 

Probably Nell Gwyn. 


Nots^41, Page 251. 

Immediately give her the title qf duehea. 

The title of Duchess of Cleveland was conferred on her drd Angnst, 
22 Charles IL, 1670. 
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Note 142, Page 255. 

The recent arrival of afamout German doctor. 

Bishop Burnet confirms this account.—*' Being under an unlucky acci- 
dent, which obliged him to keep out of the way, he disguised himself so, 
that his nearest friends could not have known him, and set up in Tower- 
street for an Italian mountebank, where he practised physic for some 
weeks, not without success. In his Utter years he read books of history 
more. He took pleasure to disguise himself as a porter, or as a beggar *, 
sometimes to follow some mean amours, which, for the variety of them, 
he affected. At other times, merely for diversion, he would go about in 
odd shapes ; in which he act^ his part so naturally, that even those who 
were in the secret, and saw him in these shapes, could perceive nothing 
by which he might be discovered .*' — Burnette Life of Rochester ^ ed. 
1774, p. 14. 

[Lord Rochester’s speech when he exhibited as a mountebank on Tower 
Hill, is so remarkable a document, that it seems well worthy of a place 
here. 

" To all gentlemen, ladies, and others, whether of city, town, or coun- 
try, Alexander Bendo wishedi all health and prosperity. 

Whereas this famed metropolis of England (and were the endeavours 
of its worthy inhabitants equal to their power, merit, and virtue, I should 
not stick to denounce it, in a short time, the metropolis of the whole 
world) ; whereas, I say, t.b'^s city (as most great ones are) has ever been 
infest^ with a numerous company of such, whose arrogant confidence, 
backed with their ignorance, has enabled them to impose on the people, 
either by premedi^sted cheats, or at best, the palpable, dull, and empty 
mistakes of their self-deluded imagination in physic, chymiced and Gde- 
nic ; in astrology, physiojirnomy, palmistry, mathematics, alchymy, and 
even in government itself, cbe last of which 1 will not propose to discourse 
of, or meddle at all in, since it in no way belongs to my trade or vocation, 
as the rest do ; which (thanks to my God) I find much more safe, 1 think 
equally honest, and therefore more profitable. 

** But as to all the former, they have been so erroneously practised by 
many unlearned wretches, whom poverty and neediness, for the most part 
(if not the restless itch of deceiving), has forced to straggle and wander in 
unknown parts, that even the professions themselves, though originally 
the products of the most learned and wise men’s laborious studies and 
experience, and by them left a wealthy and glorious inheritance for ages 
to come, seem, by this bastard race of quacks and cheats, to have been 
run out of all wisdom, learning, perspicuousness, and truth, with which 
they were so plentifhlly stocked ; and now run into a repute of mere 
mists, imaginations, errors, and deceits, such as, in the management of 
these idle professors, indeed they were. 

“ You will therefore, 1 hope, gentlemen, ladies, and others, deem it but 
just that I, who for some years have with all faithfulness and assiduity 
courted these arts, and received such signal favours from them, that they 
have admitted me to the happy and fall enjoyment of tiiemselves, and 
trusted me with their greatest secrets, should with an earnestness and eon* 
2 G 2 
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cem more than ordinary, take their parts against those impudent fops, 
whose saucy, impertinent addresses and pretensions have brought such a 
scandal upon their most immaculate honours and reputations. 

Besides, 1 hope you will not think 1 could be so impudent, that if 
I had intended any such foul play myself, I would have given you so fair 
warning, by my severe observations upon others. * Qui alterum incusant 
probri, ipsum se intueri oportct,' says Plautus. However, gentlemen, in 
a world like this, where virtue is so exactly counterfeited, and hypocrisy 
so generally taken notice of, that every one, armed with suspicion, stands 
upon his guard against it, it will be very hard, for a stranger, especially, 
to escape censure. All 1 shall say for myself on this score is this : — if 1 
appear to any one like a counterfeit, even for the sake of that, chiefly, 
ought 1 to be construed a true man. Who is the counterfeit’s example ? 
His ori^nal ; and that, which he employs his industry and pains to imi- 
tate and copy. Is it therefore my fault, if the cheat by his wits and 
endeavours makes himself so like me, that consequently 1 cannot avoid 
resembling him ? Consider, pray, the valiant and the coward, the wealthy 
merchant and the bankrupt, the politician and the fool ; they are the same 
in many things, and differ but in one alone. 

The valiant man holds up his head, looks confidently round about 
him, wears a sword, courts a lord’s wife, and owns it; so does the 
coward : one only point of honour excepted, and that is courage, which 
(like false metal, one only trial can discover) makes the distinction. 

** The bankrupt walks the exchange, buys bargains, draws bills, and 
accepts them with the richest, whilst paper and credit are current coin : 
that which makes the difference is real cash ; a great defect indeed, and 
yet but one, and thatt the last found out, and still, till then, the least 
perceived. 

Now for the politician :~he is a grave, deliberating, close, prying 
man : pray are there not grave, deliberating, close, prying fools ? 

** If then the difference betwixt all these (though infinite in effect) be 
BO nice in all appearance, will you expect it shonld be otherwise betwixt 
the f^alse physician, astrologer, etc., and the true ? The first calls himself 
learned doctor, sends forth his bills, gives physic and counsel, tells and 
foretels ; the other is bound to do just as mu^ : it is only your experi- 
ence must distinguish betwixt them ; to which I willingly submit myself. 
I will only say something to the honour of the mountebank, in case you 
discover me to be one. 

** Reflect a little what kind of creature it is : — he is one then, who is 
fain to supply some higher ability he pretends to with craft ; he draws 
spreat companies to him by undertaking strange things, which can never 
DC eflected. The politidw (by his example no doubt) finding how the 
people are t^ken with specious miraculous impossibilities, plays the same 
game ; protests, declares, promises 1 know not what things, which he is 
sure can never be brought about. The people believe, are deluded, and 
pleased ; the expectation of a future good, which shall never befal them, 
draws th^ eyes off a present evil. Thus are ^ey kept and established 
in subjection, peace, and obedience ; he in greatness, wealth, and power. 
So you see the politician is, and must be a mountebank in state affairs ; 
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and the mountehanic no doubt, if he thrives, is an errant politician in 
physic. But that I may not prove too tedious, I will proceed faithfully 
to inform you, what are the things in which 1 pretend chiefly, at this 
time, to serve my country. 

" First, I will (by the leave of God) perfectly cure that lahet Britan- 
ntca, or grand English disease, the scurvy: and that with such ease to 
my patient, that he shall not be sensible of the least inconvenience, whilst 
I steal his distemper from him. 1 know there are many, who treat this 
disease with mercury, antimony, spirits, and salts, being dangerous re> 
medies ; in which, I shall meddle very little, and with great cavt ion ; 
but by more secure, gentle, and less fallible medicines, together the 
observation of some few rules in diet, perfectly cure the patient 
freed him from all the symptoms, as looseness of the teeth, scorbuticnT’ 
spots, want of appetite, pains and lassitude in the limbs and joints, espe*^ 
cially the legs. And to say true, there are few distempers in tlub nation 
that are not, or at least proceed not originally from the scurvy ; which, 
were it well rooted out (as 1 make no question to do it from oil those who 
shall come into my hands), there would not be heard of so many gouts, 
aches, dropsies, and consumptions; nay, even those thick and slimy 
humours, which generate stones in the kidneys and bladder, are for the 
most part ofisprings of the scurvy. It would prove tedious to set down 
all its malignant race ; but those who address themselves Ji^re, shall be 
still informed by me of the nature of their distempers, a&d< the grounds 
I proceed upon to their cure : so will all reasonable^ people be satis- 
fied that I treat them with care, honesty, and unders^ding ; for I am 
not of their opinion, who endeavour to render the^ .vocations rather 
mysterious than Iseful and satisfactory. x 

** I will not here make a catalogue of diseases and^distempers ; it be- 
hoves a physician, 1 am suic, to understand them all ; but if anyone 
come to me (as I think A«ere are very few that have escaped my practice) 

1 shall not be ashamed to own to my patient, where 1 find myself to 
seek ; and, at least, he shall be secure with me from having experiments 
tried upon him ; a privilege he can never hope to enjoy, either in the 
hands of the grand doctors of the court and Tower, or in those of the 
lesser quacks and mountebanks. 

** It is thought fit, that 1 assure you of great secrecy, as well as care, 
in diseases, where it is requisite | whether venereal or others ; as some 
peculiar to women, the green-sickness, weaknesses, infiammations, or 
obstructions in the stomach, reins, liver, spleen, &c. ; for I would put 
no word in my bill that bears any unclean sound ; it is enough that I 
make myself understood. 1 have seen physician's bills as oawdy as 
Aretine*s Dialogues, which no man, that walks warily before God, con 
approve of; but I cure all suffocations, in those ports, producing fits of 
the mother, convulsions, nocturnal inquietudes, and other strange acci- 
dents, not fit to be set down here ; persuading young women very often 
that their hearts are like to break for love, when Gtod knows, the distemper 
lies Car enough from that place. 

** I have, likewise, got uie knowledge of a great secret to cure barren- 
neu (proceeding from any accidentcd cause as it often falls out, and no 
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natural defect ; for nature is easily assisted, difficultly restored, but impos- 
sible to be made more perfect by man, than God himself had at first 
created and bestowed it), which I haTe made use of foi many years with 
great success, especially this last year, wherein I have cured one woman 
that had been married twenty years, and another that had been married 
one and twenty years, and two women that had been three timee mar- 
ried ; as I can make appear by the testimonies cf several persons in 
London, Westminster, and other places thereabouts. The medicines I 
use cleanse and strengthen the womb, and are all to be taken in the space 
of seven days. And because I do not intend to deceive any person, upon 
discourse with them, I will tell them whether 1 am like to do them any 
good. My usual contract is, to receive one-half of what is agreed upon, 
when the party shall be quick with child, the other half when she is 
brought to bed. 

“ Cures of this kind I have done, signal and many; for the which, I 
doubt not but I have the good wishes and hearty prayers of many fami- 
lies, who had else pined out their days under the deplorable and reproach- 
ful misfortunes of barren wombs, leaving plentiful estates and possessions 
to be inherited by strangers. 

“ As to astrological predictions, physiognomy, divination by dreams, 
and otherwise (pdmistry I have no faith in, Wause there can be no 
reason alleged for it), my own experience has convinced me more of their 
considerable effects, and marvellous operations, chiefly in the directions 
of future proceedings, to the avoiding of dangers that tlireaten, and laying 
hold of advantages that might offer themselves ; I say, my own practice 
has convinced me, more than all the sage and wise writings extant, of 
those matters ; for I might say this of myself (did it not look like osten- 
tation), that I have very seldom^ fkiled in my predictions, and often been 
very serviceable in my advice. How far 1 am capable in this way, I am 
sure is not fit to be delivered in print : those who have no opinion of the 
truth of this art, will not, I suppose, come to me about it ; such as have, 
I make no question of giving them ample satisfaction. 

“ Nor will I be ashamed to set down here my willingness to practise 
rare secrets (though somewhat collateral to my profession), for the help, 
conservation, and augmentation of beauty and comeliness ; a thing created 
at first by God, chiefly for the glory of his own name, and then for the 
better establishment of mutual love between man and woman ; for when 
God had bestowed on man the power of strength and wisdom, and thereby 
rendered woman liable to the subjection of his absolute will, it seemed 
but requisite that she should be endued likewise, in recompense, with 
some quality that might beget in him admiration of her, and so enforce 
his tenderness and love. 

** The knowledge of these secrets, I gathered in my travels abroad 
(where I have spent my time ever since I was fifteen years old, to this 
my nine and twentieth year) in France and Italy. Those that have tra- 
velled in Italy, will tell you what a miracle art does there assist nature 
in the preservation of beauty ; how women of forty bear the same coun- 
tenance with those of fifteen : ages are no way distinguished by faces ; 
whereas, here in England, look a horse in the mouth, and a woman in the 
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face» you presently know both their ages to a year. I will* therefore, give 
you such remedies, that, without destroying your complexion (as most of 
your paints and daubings do), shall render them perfectly fair ; clearing 
and preserving them from all spots, freckles, heats, pimples, and marks 
of the small-poz, or any other accidental ones, so the face be not seamed 
or scarred. 

** I will also cleanse and preserve your ieetA white and round as pearls, 
fastening them that are loose : your gums shall be kept entire, as red as 
coral ; your lips of the same colour, and soft as you could wish your law- 
ful kisses. 

** I will likewise administer that which shall cure the worst of breaths, 
provided the lungs be not totally perished and imposthumated ; as also 
certain and infallible remedies for those whose breaths are yet untainted ; 
so that nothing but either a very long sickness, or old age itself, shall ever 
be able to spoil them. 

** I will, besides (if it be desired) iaJte away from their fatness, who 
have over much, and add flesh to those that want it, without the least de- 
triment to their constitutions. 

** Now, should Galen himself look out of his grave, and tell me these 
were baubles, below the profession of a physician, I would boldly answer 
him, that 1 take more glory in preserving God's image in its unblemished 
beauty, upon one good face, than 1 should do in patching up all the de- 
cayed carcasses in the world. 

They that will do ma the favour to come to me, shall be sure, from 
three of the clock in the afternoon, till eight at night (at my lodgings in 
Tower-street, next door to the sign of the Black Swan, at a goldsmith's 
house, to find 

** Their humble servant, 

** Alexandbr Benoo."] 

Note 143, Page 257. 

The best disguise they could think of, was to disguise themselves like 
orange-girls. 

These frolics appear to have been not unfrequent with persons of high 
rank at this period. In a letter from Mr. Henshaw to Sir Robert Paston, 
afterwards Earl of Yarmouth, dated October 13, 1670, we have the fol- 
lowing account : Last ucek, there being a faire neare Audley-end, the 
queen, the Dutchess of Richmond, and the Dutchess of Buckingham, had 
a froiick to disguise themselves like country lasses, in red petticoats, wast- 
cotes, &c., and so goe see the faire. Sir Bernard Gascoign, on a cart jade, 
rode before the queen ; another stranger before the Dutchess of BucUng- 
ham ; and Mr. Roper before Richmond. They had all so overdone it in 
their disguise, and looked so much more like antiques than country volk, 
that, as soon as they came to the faire, the people began to goe after them ; 
but the queen going to a booth, to buy a pair of yellow stockins for her 
sweet hart, and Sir Bernard asking for a pair of gloves sticht with blew, 
for his sweet hart, they were soon, bf their gebrish, found to be strangers, 
which drew a bigger flock about them. One amongst them had seen the 
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queen at dinner, knew her, and wag proud of her knowiodge. Thia aoon 
brought all the faire into a crowd to stare at the queen. Being thus dis- 
covered, they, as soon as they could^ got to their horses ; but as many of 
the faire as had horses got up, with their wives, children, sweet harts, or 
neighbours, behind them, to get as much gape as they could, till they 
brought them to the court gate. Thus, by ill conduct, was a merry frolick 
turned into a penance.”— / vm’s Select Papers^ p. 39. 

Bishop Burnet says, “ At this time (1668), the court fell into much ex- 
travagance in masquerading : both the king and queen, and all the court, 
went about masked, and came into houses unknown, and danced there, 
with a great deal of wild frolic. In all this people were so disguised, that, 
without being in the secret, none could distinguish them. They were car- 
ried about in hackney chairs. Once the queen’s chairmen, not knowing 
who she was, went from her. So she was alone, and was much disturbed, 
and came to Whitehall in a hackney coach ; some say in a cart.”— Bur- 
nefa Hiatorpt vol. i. p. 308. 


Note 144, Page 259 
Brounker, 

Gentleman of the chamber to the Duke of York, and brother to Lord 
Viscount Brounker, president of the Royal Society. Lord Clarendon im- 
putes to him the cause of the great sea-fight, in 1665, not being so well 
improved as it might have been, and adds, ” Nor did the duke come to 
hear of it till some years after, when Mr. Brounker’s ill course of life, and 
his abominable nature, had rendered him so odious, that it was taken no- 
tice of in parliament, and, upon examination, found to be true, as is here 
related ; upon which he was expelled the House of Commons, whereof he 
was a member, as an infamous person, though his friend Coventry adhered 
to him, and used many indirect acts to have protected him, and afterwards 
procured him to have more countenance from the king than most men 
thought he deserved ; being a person, throughout his whole life, never 
notorious for any thing but the highest degree of impudence, and stooping 
to the most infamous offices, and playing very well at chess, which pre- 
ferred him more than the most virtuous qualities could have done.” — 
Continuation q/* Clarendon' a Life^ p. 270. 

[The English fleet on this occasion was commanded by James, Duke of 
York. Burnet says, ” When the two fleets met, it is well known what 
accidents disordered the Dutch, and what advantage the English had. If 
that first success had been followed, as was proposed, it might have been 
fatal to the Dutch, who, finding they had suffered so much, steered off. 
The duke ordered all the sail to be set on to overtake them. There was 
a council of war called, to concert the method of action, when they should 
come up with them. In that council, Pen, who commanded under the 
duke, happened to say that they must prepare for hotter work in the next 
engagement. He knew well the courage of the Dutch was never so high, 
as when they were desperate. The Earl of Montague, who was then a 
volunteer, and one of the duke’s court, said to roe, it was very visible that 
made an impression. And all the duke's domestics said, he hod got 
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honour enough : why should he venture a second time ? The duchess had 
also given a strict charge to all the duke’s servants, to do all they could to 
hinder him to engage too far. When matters were settled, they went to 
sleep ; and the duke ordered a call to be given him, when they should get 
up to the Dutch fleet. It is not known what passed between the duke and 
Brounker, who was of his bed-chamber, and was then in waiting ; but he 
came to Pen, as from the duke, and said the duke ordered the sail to be 
slackened. Pea was struck with the order, but did not go to argue the 
matter with the duke himself, m be ought to have done, but obeyed it. 
When the duke had slept, he, upon his waking, went out on the quarter 
deck, and seemed amazed to see the sails slackened, and that thereby all 
hope of overtaking the Dutch was lost. Uc questioned Pen upon it. 
Pen put it on Brounker, who said nothing. The duke denied he had given 
any such order. But he neither punished Brounker for carrying it, nor 
Pen for obeying it. He indeed put Brounker out of his service : and it 
was said, that he durst do no more, because he was so much in the king’s 
favour, and in the mistress’s.” 

Pepys thus notices him in his Diary ; August 29th, 1667. “ I hear to- 
night thtl Mr. Brounker is turned away yesterday by the Duke of York, 
for some bold words he was heard by Colonel Werden to say in the garden 
the day the chancellor was with the king — that he believed the king would 
be hectored out of everything. For this, the Duke of York, who all say 
hath been very strong for his father-in-law at this trial, hath turned him 
away : and everybody, 1 think, is glad of it ; for he was a pestilent rogue, 
an atheist, that would have sold bis king and country for sixpence almost, 
so corrupt and wicked a rogue he is by all men’s report. But one observed 
to me, that theit never was the occasion of men’s holding their tongues 
at court, and everywhere else, as there is at this day, for nobody knows 
which side will be uppermost.”] 

Note 145, Page 262. 

Mrs. WetenhalL 

Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Bedingfleld, and wife of Thomas 
Wetenhall, of Heztall Court, near East Peckham, in the county of Kent. 
— Sec Collin* 8 Baronetage^ p. 216. The family of Whetenhall, or Whet- 
nall, was possessed of tin estate of Hextall Court from the time of Henry 
VIII. until within a fev years past, when one of them, Henry Wheten- 
haU, Esq. alienated it to John Fane, Earl of Westmoreland. Of this 
family was Edward Whetenhall, a celebrated polemical writer, who, in 
1668, was consecrated bishop of Corke and Ross. — See Wood's Athena 
OxoniensiSf vol. ii. pp. 851, 998. 

Note 146, Page 264. 

Peckham. 

** Peckham is about ten miles off Tunbridge Wells. Sir William 
Twisden has an ancient mansion here, which has been long in that 
famUy.”— Rnrr’s History qf Tunbridge Wells, 8vo. 1776, p. 237. Mn 
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Halted saya, the estate, was purchased by Sir William Twisden of Henry 
Whetenhall, Esq. — Ha»t9d*s Ktnit vol. ii. p. 274. 

Note 147, Page 266. 

Thu tt tht Hamilton who servid in the French army with distinction. 

I apprehend he is the same George Hamilton already described, who 
married Miss Jennings, and not the author of this work, as Lord Orford 
supposes. In a letter from Arlington to Sir William Godolphin, dated 
September 7, 1671, it is said, the Cond^ de Molina complains to us of 
certain levies Sir George Hamilton hath made in Ireland. The king hath 
always told him he had no express license for it ; and I have told the Condd 
he must not And it strange that a gentleman who had been bred the king's 
page abroad, and losing bis employment at home, for being a Roman 
Catholic, should have some more than ordinary connivance towards the 
making his fortune abroad by the countenance of his friends and relations 
in Ireland : and yet take the matter in the worst sense he could give, it 
would not amount to the breach of any article betwixt the king my master 
and the court of Spain." — Arlington's Letters, vol. ii. p. 332. In a let- 
ter from the same nobleman to Lord Sandwich, written about October, 
1667, we find the cause of Sir George Hamilton’s entering into the French 
service : " Concerning the reformadoes of the guards of horse, his majesty 
thought fit the other day to have them dismissed, according to his promise, 
made to the parliament at the last session. Mr. Hamilton had a secret 
overture made him, that he, with those men, should be welcome into the 
French service ; his majesty, at their dismission, having declared they 
should have leave to go abroad whither they pleased. Iliey accepted of 
Mr. Hamilton’s offer to carry them Into France." — Arlington's .Otters, 
vol. i. p. 18S. Lodge, in his Peerage of Ireland, says Sir George Hamil- 
ton di^ in 1667, which, from the first extract above, appears to be erro- 
neous. He has evidently confounded the father and son ; the former of 
whom was the person who died in 1667. 

Note 148, Page 267. 

The court set out soon after. 

This was in 1664, probably as soon as the queen was sufficiently reco- 
vered from the illness mentioned in note on p. 365. See Burras Hittory 
cf Tunbridge WellSt p. 43. 

Nt)TE 149, Page 268. 

Lord Musketry. 

Eldest son to the Earl of Clancarty; "a young man," says Lord 
Clarendon, " of extraordinary courage and cxpectotion, who hod been 
colonel of a regiment of foot in Flemders, under the duke, and had the 
general estimation of an excellent officer. He was of the duke's bed- 
chamber ; and the earl (t. e. of Falmouth) and he were at that time so 
near the duke, that his highness was all covered with their blood. There 
fell, likewise, in the same ship, and at the same instant, Mr. Richard Boyle, 
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a younger son of the Earl of Burlington, a youth of great hope/' — Con- 
iinuatiun of Clarendon^ a Life^ p. 266. 

Note 150, Page 268. 

Summer-hilh 

Lord Orford supposes this place came to Lord Muskerry through the 
means of his elder brother ; but in this he is mistaken, as it belonged to 
him in right of his wife, the only daughter of Lord Clanrickard. This 
seat is about 6ve miles from the wells, and was once the residence and pro- 
perty of Sir Francis Walsingham, from whom it descended to his daughter 
Frances, who married first Sir PMlip Sydney ; secondly, the unfortunate 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex ; and lastly, Richard de Burgh, Marquis 
of Clanrickard. In Walker's History of Independence, we are told, 
that ** Somer-hill, a pleasant seat, worth one thousand pounds a year, be- 
longing to the Earl of St. Alban’s (who was also Marquis of Clanrickard), 
is given by the junto to the blood -hound Bradshaw. So he hath warned 
the Countesse of Leicester, who formerly had it in possession, to raise a 
debt of three thousand pounds, pretended due to her from the said earle 
(whioh she hath already raised four-fold), to quiet the possession against 
our Lord’s day next.” At the Restoration it seems to have returned to ita 
original owner. It is now the residence of William Woodgate, Esq. A 
writer, supposed to be the Reverend Mr. Richard Oneley, thus describes 
it in 1771 : “The house being too large for the family of the present pos- 
sessor, some of the state rooms are not made use of, or furnished ; but in 
them are still remaining superb chimney-pieces, fine carved wainscot, and 
other monumei Is of their former grandeur and magnificence. In the di- 
ning-room, above stairs, are figures, flowers, and other ornaments in stucco ; 
particularly, a representation in relievo, over the chimney-piece, of the 
angelic host (as it is thought) rejoicing in the creation of the world ; a de- 
sign seemingly taken from Job, chap, xxxvii. v. 7. The house is inclosed 
with four courts, E. W. N. S. The front court, through which is the grand 
approach to the house, looks towards the west ; from whence you have a 
fine prospect to the Surrey hills before you, and Seven-oak hills on the 
right. The prospect is limited by Baron Smythe’s park on the left. The 
town and castle of Tunbridge, the navigable river Medway, and the rich 
meadows through which it runs, finely diversified with corn-fields, pastur- 
age, hop-gardens, and orchards, are here in full view, and form a most 
beautiful scene. From the opposite court, on the west side of the house, 
are seen the Canterbury hills, near Dover, at the distance of about fifty 
miles ; but this view, and the several objects it comprises, is best enjoyed 
from a rising hill, on which grow two large oaks, at a little distance south- 
ward from ^e house. From this stand, a stranger may behold at leisure 
a valley equal to Tempe, Andalusia, or Tinian.” — General Account 
Tunbridge Wells and its Environs : printed for G. Pcarch, 8vo. p. 37. 
Mr. Hasted says, “ that Lady Muskerry having, by her expensive way of 
life, wasted her estate, she, by piece-meals, sold ofi* a great part of the 
demesne lands, lying mostly on the southern side of South-frith, to dif- 
ferent persons ; and dying in great distress, was buried accordingly, about 
the year 1698.”— /fwfory :fKent, vol. ii. p. 341. 
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Note 151, Page 2C9. 

Prince Rupert, 

Lord Orford's contrast to this character of Prince Rupert is too just to 
be here omitted. “ Bom with the taste of an uncle whom his sword was 
not fortunate in defending, Prince Rupert was fond of those sciences which 
soften and adorn a hero’s private hours, and knew how to mix them with 
his minutes of amusement, without dedicating his life to tljeir pursuit, like 
us, who, wanting capacity for momentous views, make serious study of 
what is only the transitory occupation of a genius. Had the court of the 
first Charles been peaceful, how agreeably had the prince’s congenial pro- 
pensity flattered and confirmed the inclination of his uncle 1 How the muse 
of arts would have repaid the patronage of the monarch, when, for his first 
artist, she would have presented him with his nephew ! Ilow different a 
figure did the same prince make in a reign of dissimilar complexion ! The 
philosophic warrior, who could relax himself into the ornament of a re- 
fined court, was thought a savage mechanic, when courtiers were only vo- 
luptuous wits. Let me transcribe a picture of Prince Rupert, drawn by 
a man who was far from having the least portion of wit in that age, who 
was superior to its indelicacy, and who yet was so overborne by its preju- 
dices, that he had the complaisance to ridicule virtue, merit, talents. — 
But Prince Rupert, alas ! was an awkward lover ! ” Lord Orford here 
inserts the character in the text, and then adds, “ What pity that we, who 
fHsh to transmit this prince’s resemblance to posterity on a fairer canvas, 
have none of these inimitable colours to euface the harsher likeness ! We 
can but oppose facts to wit, truth to satire. — How unequal the pencils 1 
yet what these lines cannot do, they may suggest : they may induce the 
reader to reflect, that if the prince was defective in the transient varnish 
of a court, he at least was adorned by the arts with that polish which 
alone can make a court attract the attention of subsequent ages.” — Cata~ 
logue of Engravers f p. 135, 8vo. ed. 

[Lord Orford thus relates the circumstance of his inventing mezzo- 
tinto : We must take up the prince in his laboratory, begrimed, 

uncombed, perhaps in a dirty shirt ; on the day 1 am going to mention, 
he certainly had not slxaved and powdered to charm Miss Hughes, for it 
happened in his retirement at Brussels, after the catastrophe of his uncle. 
Going out early one 'morning, he observed the sentinel, at some distance 
from Ilia post, very busy doing something to his piece. The prince 
asked what he was about ? He replied, the dew bad fallen in the night, 
had made his fusil rusty, and that he was scraping and cleaning it. The 
prince looking at it, was struck with something like a figure eaten into 
the barrel, with innumerable little holes closed together, like friezed work 
on gold or silver, part of which the fellow had scraped away. 

“ One knows what a mere good officer would have said on such an 
accident ; if a fashionable officer, he might have damned the poor fellow, 
and given him a shilling : but the G^ie ficond en experiences from so 
trifling an accident conceived mezzotinto. The prince concluded that 
aome contrivance might be found to cover a brass plate with such a 
grained ground of fine pressed boles, which would undoubtedly give an 
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impression all black, and that by scraping away proper parts, the smooth 
anperficies would leave the rest of the paper white. Communicating his 
idea to Wallerant Vaillant, a painter whom he maintained, they made 
several experiments, and at last invented a steel roller, cut with tools 
to make teeth like a file or rasp, with projecting points, which effectually 
produced the black grounds ; those being scraped away and diminished at 
pleasure, left the gradations of light. '' 

Evelyn, in his Diary, March 13, 1661, says : '‘This afternoon. Prince 
Rupert shewed me with his own hands the new way of graving called 
mezzotinto, which afterwards, by his permission, I published in my 
history of Chalcography ; this set so many artists on work, that they 
soon arrived to the perfection it is since come, emulating the tenderest 
miniatures.” 

Pepys, in his Diary, February 4, 1664-5, says : ” My Lord Bellasses 
told us an odd passage ; how the king having put out Prince Rupert of 
his generalship, upon some miscarriage at Bristol, and Sir Richard Willis 
of his governorship of Newark, at the entreaty of the gentry of the 
county, and put in ray Lord Bellasses ; the great officers of the king's 
army mutinied, and came in that manner with swords drawn, into the mar- 
ket-place of the town where the king was , which the king hearing, says : 
‘ I must horse.’ And there himself personally, when everybody expected 
they should have been opposed, the king came, and cried to the head of 
the mutineers, which was Prince Rupert, ‘ Nephew, I command you to 
be gone.' So the prinre, in all his fury and discontent, withdrew, and 
his company scattered.” 

Dallaway says : “He was the author of several inventions of decided 
utility, in his own profession, of a method to bore cannons, and of a 
mixed metal, of which they should be composed, and of great improve- 
ment in the manufacture* of gunpowder, lie communicated to Christopher 
Kirby a method of tempering steel for the best fish-hooks ever made in 
England.” 

Prince Rupert was also famous for his play at tennis, and for being an 
excellent shot. A particular instance of his skill is mentioned by Plot, 
where he is said to have sent two balls successively, with a horse-pistol, 
through the weather-cock of St. Mary’s steeple at Stafford. The dis- 
tance was sixty yardo, and the feat was performed in the presence of 
Charles I.] 

Note 152, Page 269. 

Hughes. 

Mrs. Hughes was one of the actresses belonging to the king's com- 
pany, and one of the earliest female performers. According to Downes, 
she commenced her theatrical career after the opening of Dniry-lane 
theatre, in 1663. She appears to have been the first female representa- 
tive of Desdemona. By Prince Rupert she had a daughter, named 
Ruperta, married to Lieutenant-general Howe, who survived her hus- 
band many years, dying at Somerset House about the year 1740. For 
Mrs. Hughes Prince Rupert bought the magnificent seat of Sir Nicholas 
Crispe, near Hammersmith, late the residence of the Margrave of Bran- 
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denburgh, and afterwards of Qneen Caroline, wife of Geo. IV., which 
cost 25,000/. the building. From the drama tii persona to Tom 
Essence, licensed 1676, we 6nd Mrs. Hughes was then on the stage, and 
in the duke’s company. 


Note 152, Page 273. 

The Duke of York took a journey the other side of London, 

In Sir John Reresby’s Memoirs, 8vo., 1735, p. 11, sub anno 1665, it 
is said, Aug. 5, His Royal Highness the Duke and his duchess came 
down to York, where it was observed that Mr. Sydney, the handsomest 
youth of his time, and of the duke’s bed-chamber, was greatly in love with 
the duchess ; and well he might be excused ; for the diu’hess, daughter to 
Chancellor Hyde, was a very handsome personage, and a woman of 6ne 
wit. The duchess, on her part, seemed kind to him, but very innocently; 
but he had the misfortune to be banished the court afterwards, for 
another reason, as was reported.” Burnet mentions this transaction, and 
insinuates, to this cause is to be ascribed the duchess’s conversion to 
popery. — See BumeVs History of hie Own Ttmes^ vol, i. p. 318. 

Note 153, Page 274. 

Churchill, 

Miss Arabella Churchill, daughter of Sir Winston Churchill, of Wotton 
Basset, in the county of Wilts, and sister to the celebrated John, Duke of 
Marlborough. She was born 1648. By the Duke of York she was 
mother of— 1. James, Duke of Berwick ; 2. Henry Fitz- James, commonly 
called the Grand Prior, born 1673, who was, after the Revolution, created 
by his father Duke of Albemarle, and died 1702 ; 3. Henrietta, bom 1670, 
married to Lord Waldegrave, and died 1730. Miss Churchill afterwards 
became the wife of Charles Godfrey, Esq., clerk-comptroller of the green 
cloth, and master of the jewel office, by whom she had two daughters ; 
one, Charlotte, married to Lord Falmouth; and the other, Elizabeth, 
to Edmund Dunch, Esq. Mrs. Godfrey died in May, 1730, at the age 
of 82. 

[The feelings and situation of this woman about the beginning of the 
last century must have been strange and interesting. She had survived 
her lover, husband, and children. The sovereign who had loved her 
had been dethroned and exiled ; her husband was serving against him ; 
her brother (Duke of Marlborough) was opposed to the armies of Louis 
XIV. ; and her not less illustrious son (Marshal Due de Berwick) was 
defendiing the interests of that monarch in Spam.] 

Note 154, Page 280. 

Montagu's elder brother having, having very a propos, got himself 
killed where he had no business. 

Montagu’s elder brother was killed before Bergen, about August, 1665. 
See Arlington’s Letters, vol. ii., p. 87. His name was Edward. Boyer, 
who, in his life of Queen Anne, has made several mistakes about him, says 
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be was dismissed for offending her majesty, by squeezing her hand. Pro- 
bably he was disgraced for a time, and on that account went abroad. — See 
Continuaiion of Clarendon^ p. 292. 

He is mentioned in the State Poems as 

“ Montague, by court disaster, 

Dwindled into the wooden horse’s master/’ 

Advice to a Painiert Part I. 

Note 155, Page 292. 

Madame. 

Henrietta, youngest daughter of Charles the First, born at Exeter, 16th 
June, 1644, from whence she was removed to London in 1646, and, with 
her governess, Lady Dalkeith, soon afterwards conveyed to France. On 
the l^storatioii, she came over to England with her mother, but returned to 
France in about six months, and was married to Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
only brother of Lewis XIV. In May, 1760, she came again to Dover, 
on a mission of a political nature, it is supposed, from the French king to 
her broth' .T, in which she was successful. She died, soon after her return 
to Fra <ce, suddenly, not witliout suspicion of having been poisoned by 
her husband. King James, in his Diary, says, ** On the 22nd of June, 
the news of the Duchess of Orleans’ death arrived. It was suspected that 
counter -poisons were given her ; but when she was opened, in the pre- 
sence of the English smbassador, the Earl of Ailesbury, an English 
physician, and surgeon, tnere appeared no grounds of suspicion of any 
foul play. Yet Bucks talked openly that she was poisoned ; and was so 
violent as to pronose to foreign ministers to make war on France.”— 
Maepherson^s Original Papers^ vol. i. At the end of Lord Arlington's 
Letters are live very remarkable ones from a person of quality, who is 
said to have been actual^ on the spot, giving a particular relation of her 
death. 

[Pepys in his Diary, Nov. 22nd, 1660, says, ”The Princess Henrietta 
is very pretty, but much below my expectation ; and her dressing of herself 
with her hair frizzed short up to her ears, did moke her seem so much the 
less to me. But my wife standing near her with two or three black 
patches on, did seem to me much handsomer than she.] 

Note 156, Page 294. 

The Duke tf Monmouth. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, was the son of Charles II., by one 
Lucy Walters. He was born at Rotterdam, April 9, 1649, and bore the 
name of James Crofts until the Restoration. His education was chiefly at 
Paris, under the eye of the queen-mother, and the government of Thomu 
Ross, Esq., who was afterwards secretary to Mr. Coventry during his 
embassy in Sweden. At the Restoration he was brought to England, and 
reived with joy by his father, who heaped honours and riches upon 
him, wliich were not sufficient to satisfy his ambitious views. To exclude 
his uncle, the Duke of York, from the throne, he was continually intri- 
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goittg with the upposers of government, and was frequently in disgrace 
with his sovereign. On the accession of James II. he made an ineffectual 
attempt to raise a rebellion, was taken prisoner, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill, 15th July, 1685. Mr. Macpherson has drawn his character in the 
following terms : ** Monmouth, highly beloved by the populace, was a fit 
instrument to carry forward his (i. e. Shaftesbury’s) designs. To a grace- 
fulness which prejudiced mankind in his favour as soon as seen, he joined 
an affability which gained their love. Constant in his friendships, and 
just to his word, by nature tender, and an utter enemy to severity and 
cruelty, active and vigorous in his constitution, he excelled in the manly 
exercises of the field. He was personally brave. He loved the pomp 
and the very dangers of war. But with these sjilendid qualities, he was 
vain to a degree of folly, versatile in his measures, weak in his understand- 
ing. He was ambitious without dignity, busy without consequence, 
attempting ever to be artful, but always a fool. Thus, taking the applause 
of the multitude for a certain mark of merit, he was the dupe of his own 
vanity, and owed all his misfortunes to that weakness. — Maephergon'it 
Original PaperSt vol. i., chap. hi. 

[Eveljrn gives the following account of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion and his execution, June 14th, 1685. There was now certaine intel- 
ligence of the Duke of Monmouth landing at Lyme in Dorsetshire, and 
of his having set up his standard as King of England. I pray God deliver 
us from the confusion which these beginnings threaten ! " 

June 17th. “ The duke landed with but 150 men, but the whole king- 

dom was alarm’d, fearing that the disaffected would joyn them, many of 
the train’d bands flocking to him. At his landing he publish’d a declara- 
tion, charging his ma^r with usurpation and several horrid crimes, on pre- 
tence of his owne title, and offering to call a free parliament. This decla- 
ration was order’d to be burnt by the hangman, the duke proclaim’d a 
traytor, and a reward of 5,000/. to any who should kill him.” 

July 2nd. ** No considerable account of the troops sent against the 
duke, tho’ greate forces sent. There was a smart skirmish, but he would 
not be provok’d to come to an encounter, but still kept in the fastnesses.” 

July 8th. ** Came news of Monmouth’s utter defeate, and the next 
day of his being taken by S' W’“ Fortman and Lord Lumley with the mi- 
litia of their counties. It seemes the horse, commanded by Lord Grey, 
being newly rais’d and undiscijilin’d, were not to be brought in so short a 
time to endure the fire, which expos’d the foote to the king's, so as when 
Monmouth had led the foote in greate silence and order, thinking to sur- 
prise Lieut* Gen^ Lord Feversham newly encamp’d, and given him a smart 
charge, interchanging both greate and small shot, the horse, breaking their 
owne ranks, Monmouth gave it over, and fled with Grey, leaving their 
party to be cut in pieces to the number of 2,000. The whole number re- 
ported to be above 8,000, the king’s but 2,700. The slaiiie were most of 
them Mendip-minertif who did greate execution with their toolcs, and sold 
their lives very dearcly, whilst their leaders flying were pursu’d and taken 
the next morning, not far from one another. Monmouth had gone sixteen 
miles on foote, changing his habite for a poore coate, and was found by 
Lord Lumley in a dry ditch cover’d with fern-brakes, but without sword, 
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uigtol, or any weapon, and so might have pass'd for some countryman, his 
beard being; grown so long and so grey as hardly to be known, had not his 
George discover'd him, which was found in his pocket. 'Tis said he 
trembl'd exceedingly all over, not able to speake. Grey was taken not far 
from him. Most of his party were Anabaptists and poore clothworkers of 
y*^ country, no gentlemen of account being come in to him. The argh- 
boutefeu Ferguson, Matthews, ike. were not yet found. The 5,000/. to 
be given to whoever should bring Monmouth in, was to be distributed 
among the militia by agreement between S' W® Portman and Lord Lumley. 
The battail ended, some words, hrst in jest, then in passion, pass'd between 
Sherrington Talbot (a worthy gent", son to S' John Talbot, and who had 
behav'd himsclfe very handsomely) and one Capt. Love, both commanders 
of the militia, as to whose souldiers fought best, both drawing their swords 
and passing at one another. Sherrington was wounded to death on the 
spot, to the greate regret of those who knew him. He was Sir John’s 
only son.” 

July 15th. ** Monmouth was this day brought to Ijondon and examin'd 

before ths king, to whom he made great submission, acknowledged his 
seduct'on by Ferguson the Scot, whom he nam'd y" bloudy villain. He 
was sent to y*^ Towrr, had an interview with his late dutchesse, whom he 
receiv’d coldly, having lived dishonestly with y" Lady Henrietta Went- 
worth for two yeares. He obstinately asserted his conversation with that 
debauch’d woman to he sin, whereupon, seeing he could not be per- 
suaded to his last breath, the divines who w'ere sent to assist him thought 
not lit to administer the Holy Communion to him. For y' rest of his 
faults he profess'd greate sorrow, and so died without any apparent feare ; 
he would nut make use of a cap or other circumstance, but lying downe, 
bid the fellow do his office better than to the late Lord Russell, and gave 
him gold ; but the wret^t made live chopps before he had his head off ; 
w'^ so incens’d the people, that had he not been guarded and got away, 
they would have torn him to pieces. 

” The duke made no speech on the scaffold (w'^ was on Tower-hill), but 
gave a paper containing not above live or six lines, for the king, in which 
he disclaims all title to y' crown, acknowledges that the late king, his fa- 
ther, had indeede told him he was but his base sonn, and so desir'd his 
ma*^ to be kind to his wfe and children. This relation 1 had from Dr. 
Tenison (rector of til. M irtin’s), who, with the Bishops of Ely and Bath 
and Wells, were sent to him by his ma}^, and were at the execution. 

‘ Thus ended this quondam duke, darling of his father and y' ladies, being 
extreamly handsome and adroit ; an excellent souldier and dancer, a fa- 
vourite of the people, of an easy nature, debauched by lust, seduc’d by 
crafty knaves who would have set him up only to moke a property, and 
took the opportunity of the king being of another religion, to gather a 
party of discontented men. He fail’d, and perish’d. 

” He was a lovely person, had a virtuous and excelleni lady that brought 
him greate riches, and a second dukedom in Scotland. He was master of 
the horse, general of the king his father's army, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, knight of the garter, chancellor of Cambridge, in a word, had ac- 
cumulations without end. See what ambition and want of principles brought 
2 D 
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him to ! He was beheaded on Taesdaj, 14th July. His mother, whose 
name was Barlow, daughter of some very meane creatures, was a bmutiful 
strumpet, whom I had often seene at Paris ; she died miserably without 
any thing to bury her ; yet this Perkin had ben made to believe that the 
king had married her ; a monstrous and ridiculous forgerie ; and to satisfy 
the world of the iniquity of the report, the king his father (if his father 
he really was, for he most resembl’d one Sidney, who was familiar with 
his mother) publickly and most solemnly renounc’d it, to be so enter’d 
in the council booke some yeares since, with all the privy councellors 
attestation.”] 

Note 157, Page 295. 

An hetresa of five thoueand pounda a year in Scotland, 

This was Lady Anne Scott, daughter and sole heir of Francis, Karl of 
Buccleugh, only son and heir of Walter, Lord Scott, created Earl of 
Buccleugh in 1619. On their marriage the duke took the surname of 
Scott, and he and his lady were created Duke and Duchess of Buccleugh, 
Earl and Countess of Dalkeith, Baron and Baroness of Whitchester and 
Ashdale, in Scotland, by letters patent, dated April 20th, 1673. Also, 
two days after he was installed at Windsor, the king and queen, the Duke 
of York, and most of the court being present. The next day, being St. 
George’s day, his majesty solemnized it with a royal feast, and entertained 
the knights companions in St. George’s hall in the castle of Windsor. 
Though there were several children of this marriage, it does not appear 
to have been a happy one ; the duke, without concealment, attaching him- 
self to Lady Harriet Wentworth, whom, with his dying breath, he declared 
he considered as his only wife in the sight of God. *^6 duchess, in May, 
1688, took to her second husband Cities, Lord Cornwallis. She died 
Feb. 6, 1731-2, in the 81st year of her age, and was buried at Dalkeith, in 
Scotland. Our author is not more correct about figures than he avows 
himself to be in the arrangement of facts and dates : the duchess’s fortune 
was much greater than he has stated it to have been. 

Note 158, Page 296. 

Killegrow, 

’Thomas Killegrew was one of the sons of Sir Robert Killegrew, cham- 
berlain to the queen, and was bom at Hanworth, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, in the month of February, 1611. He seems to have been early 
intended for the court, and to qualify him for rising there, every circum- 
stance of his education appears to have been adapted. He was appointed 
page of honour to King Charles I., and faithfully adhered to his cause 
until the death of his master ; after which he attended his son in his exile ; 
to whom he was highly acceptable, on account of his social and convivial 
qualifications. He married Mrs. Cecilia Crofts, one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Henrietta. In 1651 he was wnt to Venice, as resident 
at that state, although, says Lord Clarendon, the king was much dis- 
suaded from it, but afterwards his majesty was prevail^ imon, only to 
gratify him, that in that capacity he might borrow money of English mer- 
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chants for his own snbsistence ; vhich he did, and nothing to the honour 
of his master ; but was at last compelled to leave the republic for his 
vicious behaviour ; of which the Venetian ambassador complained to the 
king, when he came afterwards to Paris/* On his return from Venice, 
Sir John Denham wrote a copy of verses, printed in his works, bantering 
the foibles of his friend Killegrew ; who, from his account, was as liitle 
sensible to the miseries of exile as his royal master. His attachment to 
the interests of Charles II. continued unabated, and at the Restoration he 
was appointed groom of the bed-chamber, and became so great a favourite 
with his majesty, that he was admitted into his company on terms of 
the most unrestrained familiarity, when audience was refused to the first 
ministers, and even on the most important occasions. It does not appear 
that he availed himself of his interest with the king, either to amass a for- 
tune, or to advance himself in the state : we do not find that he obtained 
any other preferment than the post of master of the revels, which he held 
with that of groom of the bed-chamber. Oldys says he was king's jester 
at the same time ; but although he might, and certainly did, entertain his 
majesty kl that capacity, it can scarce be imagined to have been in conse- 
quence of any appointment of that kind. He died at Whitehall, 19th 
March, 1682, bewailed, as it is said, by his friends, and truly wept for by 
the poor. [Pepys thus relates Thos. Killegrew's way of getting to see 
plays when he was a boy. He would go to ihe Red Bull, and when the 
man cried to the boys, ' Who will go and be a devil, and he shall see the 
play for nothing?' then would he go in, and be a devil upon tne stage, 
and so ge^ to see plays." He also says in his Diary, Dec. 9th, 1666 : 
** Mr. Pierce did tell me as a great truth, as being told him by Mr. Cowly 
(Abraham Cowley, the poet), who was by and heard it, that Tom Killegrew 
publicly told the king that his matters were coming into a very ill state ; 
but that yet there was a way to help all. Says he, * There is a good, 
honest, able man that I could name, that if your majesty would employ, 
and command to see all things well executed, all tMngs would soon be 
mended ; and this is one Charles Stuart, who nov9 spends his time in em- 
ploying his lips about the court, and hath no other employment ; but if 
you would give him this employment, he were the fittest man in the world 
to perform it.' " Again, Feb. 12th, 1666-7 : “ Thos. Killegrew tells me 
how the audience at his house is not above half so much as it used to be 
before the late fire. Thai Knipp is like to make the best actor that ever 
come upon the stage, she understanding so well : that tliey are going to 
give her 30/. a year more. That the stage is now by his pains a thousand 
times better and more glorious than ever heretofore. Now wax candles, 
and many of them ; then not above Slbs. of tallow : now all things civil, no 
rudeness anywhere ; then, as in a bear-garden ; then two or three fiddlers, 
now nine or ten of the best : then nothing but rushes upon the ground, 
and everything else mean ; now all otherwise: then the queen seldom, 
and the king never, would come ; now, not the king only for state, but all 
civil people do think they may come as well as any. m tells me that he 
hath gone several times (eight or ten times, he tells me) hence to Rome, 
to hear good music ; so much he loves it, though he never did sing or 
play a note. That he hath ever endeavoured in the late king's time, and 
2 D 2 
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in this, to introduce good music, but he never could do it, there never 
having been any music here better than ballads. And says * Hermitt poore’ 
and ' Chiny Chese’ was all the music we had ; and yet no ordinary fiddlers 
get so much money as ours do here, which speaks our rudeness still. That 
he hath gathered our Italians from several courts in Christendom, to come 
to make a concert for the king, which he do give 200^. a year apiece to ; 
but badly paid, and do come in the room of keeping four ridiculous Gnn> 
dilowB, he having got the king to put them away, and lay out money this 
way. And indeed I do commend him for it ; for I think it is a very 
noble undertaking. He do intend to have sometimes of the year these 
operas to be performed at the two present theatres, since he is defeated in 
what he intended in Moorefields on purpose for it. And he tells me plainly 
that the city audience was as good os the court ; but now they are most 
gone." 

The following anecdotes are also preserved ; — '' On one occasion, Kille- 
grew entered the king’s apartment without ceremony, equipped in boots, 
&c., as if be was going a journey. *What, Killegrew,’ cried Charles, 

* where are you going in such a violent hurry * To hell ! ’ said Killegrew, 

* to fetch up Oliver Cromwell, to look after the affairs of England, for his 
successor never will.’ " 

The council had one day assembled, and the king, as usual, not making 
hU appearance, the Duke of Lauderdale hastened to remonstrate with him, 
but his entreaties were of no avail. On quitting the presence-chamber he 
met Killegrew, who, on learning his errand, offered to bet him 100/. that 
Charles should attend the council in half an hour, which the duke, feeling 
certain of winning the money, instantly accepted. Killegrew immediately 
entered the king’s apartment, and related to him the whole circumstance. 

* 1 know,’ he proceeded, * that your majesty hates Lauderdale ; now, if you 
go only this once to the council, 1 know his covetous disposition so well, 
that, rather than pay the 100/., he will bang himself, and never plague 
you again.’ Charles could not refrain from laughing ; — ‘ Well, Killegrew,’ 
he cried, * I potitively will go !’ He kept his word, and the wager was 
won.’’] 


Note 159, Page 298. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Lady Shrewsbury remained for a long 
period both happy and contented. 

In a letter from Andrew Marvell, dated Aurat 9, J671, he says, 
** Buckingham runs out all with the Lady Shrewsbury, whom he believes 
he had a son (by,) to whom the king stood godfather : it died young, 
Earl of Coventfy, and was buried in the sepulchre of his fathers.’’ — Afar- 
velVe WbrkSf vol. i. p. 406. The duel in which the Earl of Shrewsbury 
wap kUied by the Duke of Buckingham happened 16th March, 1667. 

Note ICO, Page 299. 

7%e Duchess qf Buckingham. 

** Maij, Duchess of Buckingham, was the only daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, and Anne, the daughter of Horace, I^ord vere ; a most vir- 
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tuous and pious lady, in a vicioua age and court. If she had any of the 
vanities, she had certainly i^.one of the vices of it. The duke and she lived 
lovingly and decently together ; she patiently bearing with those faults in 
him which she could not remedy. She survived him many years, and 
died near St. James’s, at Westminster, and was buried in the vault of the 
family of Villiers, in Henry VII. 's chapel, anno 1705, setat. $6.” — Bfian 
Fairfaxes Life (fthe Duke (^f Buckingham^ 4to. 1758, p. 39. She was 
married at Nun Appleton, September 6, 1657. In the Memoirs of the 
English Court, by Madame Dunois, p. 11, it is said, ‘*The Duchess of 
Buckingham has merit and virtue ; she is brown and lean, but had she 
been the most beautiful and charming of her sex, the being his wife would 
have been sufficient alone to have inspired him with a dislike. Notwith- 
standing she knew he was always intriguing, yet she never spoke of it, and 
had complaisance enough to entertain his mistresses, and even to lodge 
them in her house ; all w'hich she suffered because she loved him.” In 
some manuscript notes in Oldys’s copy of Langbaine, by a gentleman 
still living, we are told that the old Lady Viscountess de Longueville, 
grandmot^r to the Earl of Sussex, who died in 1763, aged near 100, used 
to tell many little anecdotes of Charles II. ’s queen^whom she described 
as a little ungraceful woman, so short-legged, that when she stood upon 
her feet, you would have thought she was on her knees, and yet so long 
waisted, that when she sat down she appeared a well-sised woman. She 
also described the Duchc/zs of Buckingham, to whom she was related, as 
much such another in person as the queen ; a little round crumpled 
woman, very fond of finery. She remembered paying her a visit when 
she (the duchess^ was in mourning, at which time she found her lying on 
a sofa, with a kind of loose robe over her, all edged or laced with gold. 
This circumstance gives credit to Fairfax’s observation above, that if she 
had any of the vanities, had certamly none of the vices of court. 


Note 161, Page 300. 

It would be advisable for her to try the warm baths at Bristol, 

I believe that Bath, not Bristol, is the place intended by the author. 
Queen Katharine’s visit to the former place was earlier than to Tunbridge, 
being about the latter end of September, 1663.— See Wood* s Description 
qf Bath, vol. i. p. 217. i do not find she ever was at Bristol, but at the 
time mentioned in the following extract : 

1663. Sir John Knight, mayor. John Broadway, Richard Stremer, 
sheriffs. 

” The 5th of September, the king and quemt ^tth James, Duke of 
York, and his duchess, and Prince Rupert, &c., came to Bristol, and 
«ere splendidly received and entertained by the mayor, at a dinner pro- 
vided on the occasion. They returned to Bath at four o’clock. 150 
pieces of ordnance were discharged in the Marsh, at three distinct times.” 
•^BarreWs History^ ^c. of Bristol, p, 692. 
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Note 1C2, Page 305. 

Campaign tn Guinea. 

This expedition was intended to have taken place in 16G4. A full 
account of it, and how it came to be laid aside, may be seen in the Con- 
iinuation of ClarendtnCs Life, p. 225. 

Note 163, Page 30C. 

The old Earl of Garlingford, 

Sir Theobald Taafe, the second Viscount Taafe, created Earl of Carling* 
ford, in the county of Louth, bypnvy«teal, 17th June, 1661, and by 
patent, 26th June, 1662. He died Slst December, 1677. 

Note 164, Page 308. 

That mad fellow Croflt. 

William, Baron of Crofts, groom of the stole, and gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to the Duke of York ; captain of a regiment of guards of the 
queen-mother, gentldknan of the bed-chamber to the king, and ambassador 
to Poland. He had been sent to France by the Duke of York, to con- 
gratulate Lewis XIV. on the birth of the dauj)hin.— See Biog. Br\t. old 
ed. vol. iv, p. 2738, and Continuation qf Clarendon, p. 294. 

Note 165, Page 309. 

She eaw young Churchill, 

Afterwards the celebrated Duke of Marlborough. He was bom mid- 
summer-day, 1650, and died June 16, 1722. Bishop Burnet takes notice 
of the discovery of this intrigue. “The Duchess of Cleveland, finding 
that she had lost the king, abandoned herself to great disorders : one of 
which, by the artifice of the Duke of Buckingham, was discovered by tlie 
king in person, the party concerned leaping out of the window ." — History 
of his own Times, vol. i. p. 370. This was in 1668. A very particulv 
account of this intrigue is to be seen in the Atalantis of Mrs. Manley, 
vol. i. p. 30. The same writer, who had lived as companion to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, says, in the account of her own life, that she was 
an eye-witness when the duke, who had received thousands from the 
duchess, refused the common civility of lending her twenty guineas at 
basset.— TAe History of Rivella, 4th ed. 1725, p. 33. Lord Chester- 
field's character of this nobleman is too remarkable to be omitted. 

“ Of all the men that ever 1 knew in my life (and I knew him extremely 
well), the late Duke of Marlborough possessed the graces in the highest 
degree, not to say engrossed them ; and indeed he got the most by them ; 
for I will venture (contrary to the custom of profound historians, who 
always assira deep causes to great events) to ascribe the better half of the 
Duke of Marlborough's greatness and riches to those graces. He was 
eminently illiterate, wrote bad English, and spelled it still worse. He had 
no share of what is commonly called parts; ^t is, he had no brightness, 
nothing shining in his genius. He had, most undoubtedly, an excellent 
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good plain understanding » with sonnd judgment. But these alone would 
probably have raised him but something higher than they found him, 
which was page to King James 1 1. *8 queen. ITiere the graces protected 
and promoted him ; for irhile he was an ensign of the guards, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, then favourite mistress to King Charles II., struck by those 
very graces, gave him live thousand pounds ; with which he immediately 
bought an annuity for his life, of hve hundred pounds a year, of my grand- 
father, Halifax ; which was the foundation of his subsequent fortune. 
His figure was beautiful ; but his manner was irresistible by either man 
or woman. It was by this engaging, graceful manner, that he was enabled, 
during all his wars, to connect the various and jarring powers of the 
grand alliance, and to carry them* ’on to the main object of the war, not- 
withstanding their private and separate views, jealousies, and wrong- 
headednesses. Whatever court he went to (and he was often obliged to 
go himself to some resty and refractory ones), he as constantly prevailed, 
and brought them into his measures. The pensionary Heinsius, a vene- 
rable old minister, grown grey in business, and who had governed the 
republic vif the United Provinces for more than forty years, was absolutely 
governed by the Duke of Marlborough, as that republic feels to this day. 
He was always cool ; and nobody ever observed the least variation in his 
countenance. He could refuse more gracefully than other people could 
grant ; and those who went away from him the most dissatisfied, as to the 
substance of their business, were yet personally charmed with him, and. 
ill some degree, comforted by his manner. With all his gracefulness, no 
man living was more conscious of his situation or maintained his dignity 
better .” — Chest Letters^ letter 136. 

Note 166, Page 310. 

Nell Gwytit the actress. 

On this passage, the first translator of this work, Mr. Boyer, has the 
following note : * ‘ The author of these memoirs Is somewhat mistaken in 
this particular ; for Nell Gwyn was my Lord Dorset’s mistress, before 
the king fell in love with her ; and I was told by the late Mr. Dryden, 
that the king having a mind to get her from bis lordship, sent him upon 
a sleeveless errand to Fr.mce. However, it is not improbable that Nell 
was afterwards kind to ner first lover.” [See Note 110.] Of the 
early part of Nell’s life, little is known but what may be collected from 
the lampoons of the times ; in which it is said that she was bom in a 
night-cellar, sold fish about the streets, rambled from tavern to tavern, 
entertaining the company after dinner and supper with songs (her voice 
being very agreeable) ; was next taken into the house of Madame Ross, 
a noted courtesan ; and was afterwards admitted into the theatre, 
where she became the mistress of both Hart and Lacey, the celebrated 
actors. Other accounts say, she was bom in a cellar in the Coal-yard in 
Dmry-lane ; and that she was first taken notice of when selling oranges 
in the play-house. She belonged to the king’s company at Dmry-lane, 
and, according to Downes, was received as an actress a few years aftor that 
house was opened, in 1663. The first notice 1 find of her is in the year 
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1668 , when she performed in Dryden’s play of Secret Love ; after which 
she may be traced every year until 1672, when 1 conjecture she quitted 
the sta^. [Pepya mentions her as early as April 3rd, 1665, when he 
styles her “pretty, witty Nell." In his Diary, March 2nd, 1666-7, he 
says : “ After dinner wHh my wife to the King's house to see * The Maiden 
Queen,' a new play of Dryden's, mightily commended for the regularity 
of it, and the strain and wit : and the tiuth is, there is a comical part done 
by Nell, which is Flonmell, that 1 never can hope to see the like done 
again by man or woman. So great performance of a comical part was 
never, I believe, in the world before as Nell do this, both as a mad girl, 
then most and best of all when she comeg in like a young gallant ; and 
hath the motions and carriage of a spark tho most that ever I saw any man 
have. It makes me, I confess, admire." And again, May 1st, 1607: 
“ To Westminster, and saw pretty Nelly standing at her lodgings' door in 
Drury-lane, in her smock sleeves and bodice, looking upon one . she 
seemed a mighty pretty creature."] Her forte appears to ha\e been 
comedy. [Pepys says in his Diary, August 22rid, 1607, “ To the King’s 
playhouse, where 1 find Nell come again, which I am glad of; Imt was 
most infinitely displeased with her being put to act the emperor’s (laugh- 
ter, which she does most basely."] In an epilogue to Tyrannic Love, 
spoken by her, she says, 

I walk, because 1 die 

Out of my calhng in a tragedy. 

And from the same authority it may be collected that her person was small, 
and she was negligent in her dress. Her son, the Duke of St. Albans, 
was born before she left the stage, viz. May H, 1670. Bishop Burnet 
speaks of her in these terms: — “ Gwyn, the indiscreetest and wildest 
creature that ever was in a court, continued, to the end of the king’s life, 
in great favour, and was maintained at a vast expense. The Duke ot 
Buckingham told me, that when she was first brought to the king, she 
asked only 500 pounds a year, and the king refuseil it. But when he 
told me this, about four years alter, he said she had got of the king above 
sixty thousand pounds. [The editor has seen her signature to a rccicipt 
dated Nov. 20th, 1682, for 250/., being a quarter of a year’s pension. 
Also a banker’s order for payment of a similar sum, dated Oct. 15th, 1683, 
signed by Lord Rochester, Sir Edv/. Deiing, Sir Stephen Fox, &c.] She 
acted all persons in so lively a manner, and was such a constant diversion 
to the king, that even a new mistress could not drive her away ; but, after 
all, he never treated her with the decencies of a mistress ." — Hintory of 
his own Times, vol. i. p. 369. The same author notices the king’s atten- 
tion to her on his death-bed. Cibber, who was dissatisfied with the bishop's 
account of Nell, says, — “ If we consider her in all the disadvantages of 
her rank and education, she does not appear to have had any criminal 
errors, more remarkable than her sex's frailty, to answer for ; and if the 
same author, in his latter end of that prince's life, seems to reproach his 
memory with too kind a concern for her support, we may allow it becomes 
a bishop to have had no eyes or taste for the frivolous charms or playful 
badinage of a king’s mistress. Yet, if the common fame of her may be 
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believed, which, in my memory, was not doubted, she had less to be laid 
to her charge than any other of those ladies who were in the same state of 
preferment : she never meddled in matters of senous moment, or was the 
tool of working politicians ; never broke into those amorous inhdelities 
which others, in tliat grave author, are accused of ; but was as visibly dis- 
tinguished by her particular personal inclination to the king, as her ri\*al8 
were by their titles and grandeur.'' — Cibber's Apology ^ 8vo., p. 450. 
One of Madame Sevignc’s letters exhibits no bad portrait of Mrs. Gwyn. 
— “ Mademoiselle de K (Kerouaille, afterwards Duchess of Ports- 

mouth) has not been disappointed in any thing she proposed. She desired 
to be mistress to the king, and she is so : he lodges with her almost every 
night, in the fbCe of all the court : she has had a son, who has been ac- 
knowledged, and presented with two duchies : she amasses treasure, and 
makes herself feared and respected by as many as she can. But she did 
not foresee that she should find a young actrehs in her way, whom the 
king dotes on ; and she has it not in her power t(» withdraw him from her. 
He divides his care, his time, and his health, between these two. Tlie ac- 
tress IS aft haughty as Mademoiselle : she insults her, she makes grimaces 
at hei , she attacks her, she frequently steals the king from her, and boasts 
whenever he gives her the preference. She is young, indiscreet, confident, 
wild, and of an agreeable humour : she sings, she dances, she acts her part 
with a good grace. She has a sou by the king, and hopes to have him 
acknowledged. As to Bfibdeinoisellc, she reasons thus : This duchess, says 
she, pretends to be a {lerson of quality : she says she is related to the best 
families in France : whenever any person of distinction dies, she puts her- 
self in mourning — If she be a lady of such quality, why does she demean 
herself to be a courtesan ? She ought to die with shame. As for me, it 
is my profession : I do not pretend to any thing better. He has a son by 
me : 1 pretend that he ought to acknowledge him ; and 1 am well assured 
he will ; for he loves me as well as Mademoiselle. This creature gets the 
upper hand, and discountenances and embarrasses the duchess extremely. " 
— Letter 92. Mr. Pennant says, “ — she residevl at her house, in what 
was then called Pall-Mall. It is the first good one on the left hand of St. 
James’s square, as we enter from Pall-Mall. The back-room on the 
ground floor was (within memory) entirely of looking-glass, as was said to 
have been the ceiling O.er the chimney was her picture ; and that of 
her sister was in a thi^a room." — London,]). 101. At this bouse she 
died, in the year 1G91, and was pompously interred in the parish church 
of St. Martin's in the Fields ; Dr. 'Tennisou, then vicar, and afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, preaching her funeral sermon. This sermon, 
we learn, was shortly afterwards brought forward at court by Lord Jersey, 
to impede the doctor's preferment *, but queen Mary having heard the ob- 
jection, answered — What then ?" in a sort of discomposure to which she 
was but little subject ; " I have heard as much : this is a sign that that 
poor unfortunate woman died penitent ; for, if I can read a man's heart 
through his looks, had not she made a pious and Christian end, the doctor 
could never have been induced to speak well of her ." — Life of Dr. Tho.- 
mas Tennisofit p. 20. Cibber also says, he had been unquestionably in- 
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formed that our fair offender’s repentance appeared in all the contrite 
symptoms of a Cliristian sincerity.— Apology ^ p. 451. 

[The following anecdotes which are still preserved of the merry, open- 
hearted Nell, will be found highly illustrative of her lively wit and generous 
disposition. They are taken from various sources, including the Diaries 
of Evelyn and Pepys ; Granger's Btogriphy and Letters ; Colley Cibber’s 
Life; Gentleman’s Magazine; Mrs. Jameson; Jesse; &c. &c. 

** Mrs. Pierce tells me that the two Marshalls at the king’s house, are 
Stephen Marshall's the great Presbyterian’s daughters : and that Nelly 
and Beck Marshall falling out the other day, the latter called the other my 
Lord Buckhurst's mistress. Nell answered her, * I was but one man's 
mistress, though 1 was brought up in a brothel, to till strong water to the 
gentlemen : and you are a mistress to three or four, though a presbyter's 
praying daughter.’ ” 

** Boraan, when a youth and famous for his voice, was appointed to sing 
some part in a concert, at the private lodgings of Mrs. Gwynn ; at which 
were only present the king, the Duke of York, and one or two more, who 
were usually admitted upon those detached parties of pleasure. When the 
performance was ended, the king expressed himself highly pleased, and 
gave it extraordinary commendations : * Then, Sir,' said the lady, ‘ to shew 
you don't speak like a courtier, I hope you will make the performers a 
handsome present.’ The king said he had no money about him, and asked 
the duke if he had any ? To which the duke replied, * I believe. Sir, not 
above a guinea or two.’ Upon which the laughing lady, turning to the 
people about her, and drolly mimicking the king’s tone and common ex- 
pression, cried, ' Odd’s hsh, what company am 1 got into !’ ” 

“ Nell Gwynn was one day passing through the streets of Oxford, in 
her coach, when the mob mistaking her for her rival, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, commenced hooting and loading her with every opprobrious 
epithet. Putting her head out of the coach window, ' Good people,’ she 
said, smiling, ' you are mistaken ; I am the Protestant whore.’ ” 

Once as she was dnving up Ludgate-hill in a superb coach, some 
bailiffs were hurrying a clergyman to prison ; she stopped, sent for the per- 
sons whom the clergyman named as attestators to his character, and finding 
the account a just subject for pity, paid bis debt instantly, and procured 
him a preferment.” 

An expedient adopted by the light-hearted actress, to procure the ad- 
vancement of her young son to the same rank which had been conferred by 
Charles on his other natural children, is amusing enough. The king hap- 
pened to be in her apartments, when the boy was engaged in some childish 
sport. ' Come here, you little bastard !’— wasthe free-spoken summons. 
Charles, to whose ears the term sounded somewhat harsh, blamed her, 
in hli good-natured way, for the expression. ' Indeed,’ she said, demurely, 
' 1 am very sorry, but I have no other name to give him, poor boy !' A 
few days afterwards, this nameless young gentleman was created Baron of 
Heddington and Earl of Burford.” 

Nelly was highly favoured by Dry den. For many years he gave her 
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the most snowy and fantastic parts in his comedies. It looks as if he 
played her at the monarch a considerable time ; and he wrote on pur- 
pose for her a whimsical and spirited prologue, prefixed, I think, to 
Aurengzebe. At the rival theatre (viz. the Duke's, under Killegrew's 
patent), Noket had appeared in a hat larger than PisioVs, which gave 
the town wonderful delight, and supported a bad play by its pure 
effect. Dryden, piqued at this, caused a hat to be made the circum- 
ference of a hinder coach-wheel, and as Nelly was low of stature, and 
what the French call mignonne etpiquaniCy he made her speak under the 
umbrella of that hat, the brims thereof being spread out horizontally to 
their full extension The whole theatre was in a convulson of applause ; 
nay, the very ators giggled, a circumstance none had observed before. 
Judge, therefore, what a condition *the merriest prince alive' was in at 
such a conjuncture. It was beyond ‘ odds ' and ‘ odsfish for he wanted 
little of being suffocated with laughter." 

" She vras the most popular of all the king's mistresses, and most 
acceptable to the nation. The king having made a handsome present of 
plate to tLe Duchess of Portsmouth, a large concourse of people gathered 
round the goldsmith's shop, and loudly hooted at the du''hess, wishing 
the silver was melted and poured down her throat, and saying that it was 
a thousand pities his majesty had not bestowed this bounty on Madam 
Ellen." 

“ Before Nelly becaalc the mistress of Charles II., she was under the 
protection of two others of the name of Charles. She accordingly used 
to speak of him as her Charles 111. Etherege says. 

When \ie was dumpish, she would still be jocund, 

And chuck the roynl chin of Charles the Second.’ " 

“ The house in which Nell Gwynn lived was a freehold, and granted to 
her by a long lease by Charles IT. Upon her discovering it to be only a 
lease under the crown, she returned him the lease and conveyance, saying 
she had always conveyed free under the crown, and always would ; and 
would not accejit it till it was conveyed free to her by an act of parlia- 
ment, made on and for that purpose. Upon Nelly’s death it was sold, 
and has been conveyed free ever since." 

" Before her acquaint) uce with the king she is by some said to have 
been mistress to a broth^M of Lady Castlemaine, who studiously concealed 
her from Charles. One day, however, in spite of his caution, his majesty 
saw her, and that very night possessed her. Her lover carried her to the 
play, at a time when he had not the least suspicion of his majesty’s being 
there ; but as that monarch had an aversion to his robes of royalty, and 
was incumbered with the dignity of his state, he chose frequently to 
throw off the load of kingship, and consider himself as a private gentle- 
man. Upon this occasion he came to the play incog. ^ and sat in the 
next box to Nelly and her lover. As soon as the play was finished, his 
majesty, with the duke of York, the young nobleman, and Nell, retired 
to a tavern together, where they regaled themselves over a bottle ; and 
the king shewed such civilities to Nell, that she began to understand the 
meaning of his gallantry. The tavern keeper was entirely ignorant of the 
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quaUty of the company ; and it was remarkable, that when the reckoning 
came to be paid, his majesty, upon searching his pockets, found that he 
had not money enough about him to discharge it, and asked the sum of 
his brother, who was in the same situation : upon which Nell observed, 
that she had got into the poorest company that she ever was in at a 
tavern. The reckoning was paid by the young nobleman, who that 
night lost both his money and mistress '* 

*Oh Nell,’ said Charles to her one day, ‘ what shall I do to please 
the people of England ? 1 am tom to pieces by their clamours.’ * If 

it please your majesty,’ she answered, ‘ there is but one way left.’ * What 
is that?’ said the king. ‘Dismiss your ladies, may it please your 
majesty, and mind your business.’ ” 

“ One day she was driving in her coach to Whitehall, when a dispute 
arose between her coachman and another who was driving a countess, 
who in the midst of the discussion told his rival, that he himself drove a 
couutess, whilst his lady wus neither more nor less than a whore. The 
indignant Jehu jumped from his seat, and administered to the offender a 
severe beating. When Nell learnt from him the cause of the (piarrel, 
she told him to ^ go to, and never to risk his carcase again but in defence of 
truth.’ ” 

Evelyn, who, like Dr. Burnet, was highly scandalized at the king’s 
fondness for his mistresses, thus notices her in his Diary, March Ist, 
IG71 : — “ I walked through St. James’s Park to the gardens, where 1 
both saw and heard a very famihar discourse between [the king] and Mrs. 
Nellie, as they called an impudent comedian, she looking out of her 
garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and [the king] standing on the 
green walk under it. I was heartily sorry at this scene.” 

Charles loved her to the last, and she is said to be the only one of his 
mistresses who was faithful to him. His last words were, “ Let not poor 
Nelly starve.” According to a writer in the Gent.’s Magazine, “ she 
left a handsome sum yearly to St. Martin’s church, on condition, that on 
every Thursday evening in the year, there should be six men employed, 
for the space of one hour, in ringing, for which they were to have a 
roasted shoulder of mutton and ten shillings for beer. She, however, is 
more justly remembered for ber exertions m behalf of Chelsea Hospital, 
which would never have been completed, at least not in the reign of 
Charles, but for her persevering and benevolent enthusiasm.”] 


Note 167, Page 311. 

Miss Davis. 

Mrs. Mary Davis was an actress belonging to the duke’s theatre. She 
was, according to Downes, one of the four female jierformers who boarded 
in Sir William Davenant’s own hous,., and was on the stage as early as 
1664, her name being to be seen in “The Stepmother,’’ acted in that 
year. She performed the character of C'e/ia, in the “ Rivals,” altered 
by Davenant from the ” Two Noble Kinsmen ” of Fletcher and Shak- 
speare, in 1668; and, in singing several wild and mad songs, so charmed 
his majesty, that she was from that time received into his favour, and had 
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by him a daughter, Mnry Tudor, bom October, 1673; married in Au- 
gust, 1087, to Francis Ratcliife, Earl of Derwentwater. Burnet says, 
Miss Davis did not keep her hold on the king long; which may be 
doubted, as her daughter was bom four years after she was first noticed 
by his majesty. 

[Pepys thus speaks of her in his Diary, March 7th, l(X6-7. — “ To 
the duke’s playhouse, where little Miss Davis did dance a jig after the 
end of the play, in boy's clothes ; and the truth is, there is no compa- 
rison between Nell’s dancing the other day at the king’s house in boy’s 
clothes and this, this being infinitely beyond the other.” Jan. 11th, 
1667-6. ” Knipp told me how Miss Davis is for certain going away from 
the duke’s houls, the king being in love with her ; and a house is taking 
for her and furnishing ; and she hath a ring given her already, worth 
600/.” Jan. 14th. Miss Davis is now the most impertinent slut in the 
world ; and the more now the king do shew her countenance ; and is 
reckoned his mistress even to the scorn of the whole world ; the king 
gazing on her, and my Lady Castlemaine being melancholy and out of 
humour, all the play not smiling once. It seems she is a bastard of 
Colonel Howard, my Lord Berkshire, and he hath got he** for the king: 
but Pierce says that she is a most homely jade as ever he saw, though she 
dances beyond any thing in the world.” A story is told that Lady Castle- 
maine (Granger says it was Nell Gwyim) administered jalap at supper to 
Mary Davis on the firsC night of her introduction to Charles, the object 
of which need not be commented upon. It is sufficient (says Granger) 
to hint at the violence of the operation, and its disastrous effects.”] 


Norn 168, Poge 312. 

Chiffinch. 

The name of this person occurs very often in the secret history of this 
reign. Wood, in enumerating the king’s supper companions, says, they 
meet ‘‘ cither m the lodgings of Lodovisa, Duchess of Portsmouth, or in 
those of Cheffing (Chiffinch), near the back-stairs, or in the apart- 

ment of Eleanor Quin (Gwyn), or in that of Baptist May ; but he losing 

his credit, Cheffing Iv d the greatest trust among them .” — AtheruB 

Oxon. vol. ii. 1038. Su ^roat was the confidence re])Osed in him, that 
he was the receiver of the secret pensions paid by the court of France 
tc the King of England. — See the Luke of Leeds's Letters^ 1710, p. 9, 
17, 33. 

Chiffinch’ s more important duties are intimated in the beginning 
of a satirical poem of the time entitled ” Sir Edmondbury Gi^rey’s 
Ghost.” 

” It happen’d, in the twilight of the day. 

As England’s monarch in his closet lay. 

And Chiffinch stepp’d to fetch the female prey, 

The bloody shape of Godfrey did appear,” &c. 

[His character is well drawn in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of” Peveril of 
the Peak.'*] 
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Note 169, Page 314. 

Mist Stewart having a little recovered^ Src. 

See Bishop Burnet’s account of MUs Stewart’s marriage, in his Hietory 
of his own iimtSi tuI. i. p. 353. 

[Pepys thus relates the marriage in his Diary, April 26th, 1667 : — 
“ Mr. Evelyn told me the whole story of Mrs. Stewart’s going away from 
court, he knowing her well ; and believes her, up to her leaving the court, 
to be as virtuous as any womati'm the world ; and told me, from a lord, 
that she told it to but yesterday with her own mouth, and a sober man, 
that when the Duke of Richmond did make love to her, she did ask the 
king, and he did the like also ; and that the king did not deny it, and told 
this lord that she was come to that pass, as to resolve to have married any 
gentleman of 1,500/. a year that would have had her in honour: for it 
was come to that pass, that she could not longer continue at court without 
prostituting herself to the king, whom she had so long kept off, though he 
had liberty more than any other had, or he ought to have, as to dalliance. 
She told this lord, that she had reflected upon the occasion she had given 
to the world, to think her a bad woman, and that she had no way but to 
marry and leave the court, rather in this way of discontent than otherwise, 
that the world might see that she sought not any thing but her honour ; 
and that she will never come to live at court, more than when she comes 
to kiss the queen her mistress’s hand ; and hopes, though she hath little 
reason to hope, she can please her lord so as to reclaim him, that they 
may yet live comfortably in the country on his estate. She told this lord 
that all the jewels she ever had given her at court, or any other presents 
(more than the king’s allowance of 700/. per annum out of the privy-purse 
for her clothes), were at her first coming, the king did give her a necklace 
of pearl, of about 1,100/. ; and afterwards, about seven months since, 
when the king had hopes to have obtained some courtesy of her, the king 
did give her some jewels, 1 have forgot what, and 1 think a pair of pen- 
dants. The Duke of York, being once her Valentine, did give her a jewel 
of about 800/. ; and my Lord Mandeville, her Valentine this year, a ring 
of about 300/. ; and the King of France would have had her mother (who, 
he says, is one of the most cunning women in the world), to have let her 
stay in France, saying that he loved her not as a mistress, but as one that 
he could marry as well as any lady in France ; and that, if she might stay, 
fbr the honour of his court, he would take care that she should not repent. 
But her mother, by command of the queen-mother, thought rather to 
bring her into England ; and the King of France did give her a jewel ; so 
that Evelyn believes she may be worth in jewels about 6,000/., and that 
this is all she hath in the world ; and a worthy woman ; and in this hath 
done as great an act of honour as ever was done by woman. That now 
the Countess Castlemaine do carry all before her; and among other 
arguments to prove Mrs. Stewart to have been honest to the last, he says 
that the king’s keeping in still with my Lady Castlemaine do shew it ; for 
he never was known to keep two mistresses in his life, and would never 
have Kept to her, had he prevailed any thing with Mrs. Stewart. She is 
gone yesterday with her lord to Cobham.”] 
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NtoTB 170, Page 317. 

The expedition of Gigeri, 

Gigeri is about forty leagues from Algiers. Till the year 1644 the 
Fren^ had a factory there ; but then attempting to build a fort on the 
seacoast, to be a check upon the Arabs, they came down from the moun- 
tains, beat the French out of Gigeri, and demolished their fort. Sir 
Richard Fanshaw, in a letter to the deputy -governor of Tangier, dated 
2nd of December, 1664, N.S. says, “ We have certain intelligence that 
the French have lost Gigheria, with all they had there, and their fleet 
come back, with loss of one considerable ship upon the rocks near 
Marselles.” — Ftinshaw*s Letters^ vol. i. p. 347. 

Note 171, Page 319. 

An expedition to Guinea, 

This expedition was intended to have taken place in 1664. A full 
account of it, and how it came to be laid aside, may be seen in the Con~ 
tinuation of Clarendon's Life, p. 225. 

Note 172, Page 319. 

Omd's Epistles, 

This is the translation of Ovid's epistles, published by Mr. Dryden. 
The second edition of it was printed in 1681. 

Note 173, Page 320. 

A silly country girl. 

Miss Gibbs, daughter of a gentleman in th»^ county of Cambridge. 

Note 174. Page 3?0. 

A melancholy heiress. 

Elizabeth, daughter of John Mallet, of Enmere, in the county of 
Somerset. 


Note 175, Page 320. 

The languishing Boynton, 

After the deaths of Miss Boynton and of George Hamilton, Talbot 
married Miss Jennings, and became afterwards Duke of Tyrconuel. 

Note 176, Page 320. 

Was blessed with the possession qf Miss Hamilton. 

** The famous Count Grammont was thought to be the original of The 
Forced Marriage. This nobleman, during his stay at the court of Eng- 
land, had made love to Miss Hamilton, but was coming away for France, 
without bringing matters to a proper conclusion. The young lady’s 
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brothers pursued him, and came up with him near Dover, in order to 
exchange some pistol-shot with him. They called out, * Count Gram- 
mont, ^ve you forgot nothing at London ? ' ‘ Excuse me,' answered the 
count, guessing their errand, * I forgot to marry your sister ; so lead on, 
and let us finish that affair.' By the pleasantry of tlie answer, this was 
the same Grammont who commanded at the siege of a place, the governor 
of which capitulated after a short defence, and obtained an easy capitula- 
tion. The governor then said to Monsieur Grammont, ‘ I'll tell you a 
secret — that the reason of my capitulation was, because 1 was in want of 
powder.’ Monsieur replied, * And secret for secret — the reason of my 
granting you such an easy capitulation wa8» because 1 was in want of 
ball.' " — Bioff. Gallica^ vol. i. p. 202. 

Count Grammont and his lady left England in 1GG9. King Charles, in 
a letter to his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, dated 24th October, in that 
year, says, “ 1 writt to you yesterday, by the Compte de Grammont, but 
I beleeve this letter will come sooner to your handes ; for he goes by the 
way of Diep, with his wife and family ; and now that 1 have named her, 

I cannot chuge but againe desire you to be kinde to her ; tor, besides the 
meritt her family has on both sides, she is as good a creature as ever lived. 

I beleeve she will passe for a handsome woman in France, though she has 
not yett, since her lying-inn, recovered that good shape she had before, 
and I am afraide never will." — Dalrymple*8 Memoirs^ vol. li. p. 2G. 

"The Count de Grammont fell dangerously ill in the year 1696; of 
which the king (Lewis XIV.) being informed, and knowing, besides, that 
, he was inclined to libertinism, he was pleased to send the Marquis of 
Dangeau to see how he did, and to advise him to think of God. Hereupon 
Count de Grammont, turning towards his wife, who had ever been a very 
devout lady, told her, *• Countess, if you don’t look to it, Dangeau will 
juggle you out of my conversion.’ Madame de I’Enclos having afterwards 
written to M. de St. Evremond that Count de Grammont was recovered, 
and turned devout, — ‘ I have learned,’ answered he to her, ' with a great 
deal of pleasure, that Count de Grammont has recovered his former health, 
and acquired a new devotion. Hitherto I have been contented with being 
a plain honest man ; but 1 must do something more ; and 1 only wait for 
your example to become a devotee. You live in a country where people 
have wonderful advantages of saving their souls ; there, vice is almost as 
opposite to the mode as to virtue ; sinning passes for ill breeding, and 
shocks decency and good manners, as much as religion. Formerly it was 
enough to be wicked ; now one must be a scoundrel withal, to be damned 
in France. They who have not regard enough for another life, are led to 
salvation by the consideration and duties of this.' — ‘ But there is enough 
upon a subject in which the conversion of the Count de Grammont has 
engaged me. 1 believe it to be sincere and honest. It well becomes a 
man who ia not young, to forget he has been so.' " — L\fe of St. Evremond, 
by Des Marzeaux, p. 136 ; and St. Evremond s Worke, vol. ii. p. 431. 

It appears that a report had been spread, that our hero was dead. St. 
Evremond, in a letter to de I'Enclos, says, " They talk here as if the 
Count de Grammont was dead, which touches me with a very sensible 
grief."— Sf. Evremond' 9 Work9, yol. iii. p. 39. And the sam? lady, in 
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her answer, says, Madame de Coulange has undertaken to make yonr 
compliments to the Count de Grammont, by the Countess de Grammont. 
He is so young, that I think him as light as when he hated sick people, 
and loved them after they had recovered their health."— S'#. Evremond't 
WorJkg, p. 59, 

At length Count de Grammont, after along life, died, the 1 0th January, 
1 707, at the age of eighty-six years. 

See a letter from St. Evremond to Count de Grammont on the death of 
his brother, Count de Toulongeon. — St. Mvremond's Worhi^ vol. ii. 
p. 327. 




PERSONAL HISTORY OF CHARLES II. 


Compiled from various authentic sources. 


Prince Charles, the second son of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria of France, was born at St. James's, May 
29th, 1630, at one o'clock in the afternoon. According to 
Rush worth, and other writers of the period, a star appeared 
at fhe time of his birth ; upon which Fuller remarks : “ To 
behold this babe, Heaven itself seemed to open one eye more 
than ordinary." Pcrriuchicf, in a similar strain, says, that 
“ Heaven seemed concerned in the exultation of the people, 
kindling another tire more than ordinary, making a star 
to be seen the same day at noon, from which most men 
presaged that the princo should bo of high undertakings, and 
of no common glolj^ among kings, which hath since been 
confirmed by his miraculous preservation ; and heaven seemed 
to conduct him to the throne." Lilly (the astrologer), how- 
ever, dispels the miracle by stating that the light or star was 
no other than the planet Venus, which not unfrequently pre- 
sents itself in the open day ; though in Charles’s case such 
an appearance was v^rtainly a singular coincidence, and at 
least typical of the subsequent libertinism of his career. 
His elder brother, bom the year previously, having died on 
the day of his birth, Charles was declared Prince of Wales ; 
and on the completion of his eighth year, he was knighted, 
received the order of the garter, and was installed with the 
usual ceremonies at Windsor. 

Of his childhood we learn but little. In a “ Secret History,” 
published after his death, we are told that “when veiy 
young, he had a strange and unaccountable fondness for a 
wooden billet, without which in his arms he would never go 
2 E 2 
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abroad, or He down in his bed ; from which the more observ- 
ing sort of people gathered, tliat w hen he came to years of 
maturity, either oppressors or blockheads would be his 
greatest favourites ; or else, that when he came to reign 
he would either be like Jupiter’s log, for everybody to 
deride and contemn ; or that ho would rather choose to 
command his people w'ith a club, than rule them with a 
sw’ord.” An amusing correspondence is also preserved by 
Ellis, from w’hicli we learn that the young prince had 
exhibited a irio^^t rebellious aveishm to physic, resolutely 
declining to take it at all ; the Earl ()f Newcastle (who had 
been appointed his governor or guardian in was obliged 

to apply to his uiotlicr, Henrietta Maria, and the letter is yet 
extant in which she en leavoure«l to persuade her refractory 
son. It aj)pears that he was afterwards w’^on over ; and his 
early love for the ridiculous is exemplified in the following 
childish note, which he wTotc to his governor in his own 
hand, apparently in 1638, when he was only eight years of 
age:— 

“ My Lord, 

“ I would not have you take too much physic, for it doth 
alw'ays make mo worse, and 1 think it will do tho like with 
you. I ride every day, and am ready to folhnv any other 
directions from you. Make haste to return to him that loves 
you. 

“ To my Lord of Newcastle. “ Ciiarlf.s, P.” 

During his early years he had for his tutor Brian Duppa, 
an ecclesiastic who was of an easy temper, and much beloved 
by Charles I., but, according to Burnet, in no way fit for his 
post. The celebrated Hampden was once proposed, but, 
perhaps unfortunately for the young prince, was not en- 
gaged. His governors, successively the Earls of Newcastle, 
Hertford, and Berkshire, who had the care of his education, 
appear to have afl’orded him but few helps towards Ids im- 
provement ; and with the exception of Mr. Hobbes, who was 
appointed to instruct him In mathematics, his education was 
directed by 2 >oreons no way competent for the task. 

Charles, at a veiy^ early ago, v/as a witness of the miseries 
of his father, and partook witii him in the troubles of the 
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period. In 1642, when ho was only twelve years old. the 
king made him captain of a troop of horse, and he was shortly 
afterwards present at the battle of Edge-hill. During the 
action, the prince and his brother, the Duke of York, were 
confided to the care of the celebrated Dr. William Harvey 
(the discoverer of the circulation of the blood). According 
to Aubrey, the studious physician withdrew with them under 
the shelter of a hedge, and, regardless of the din of battle, 
took a book from his pocket, and became lost in meditation ; 
a cannon-ball, however, striking the earth near them, soon 
made the party shift to safer quarters. 

In March, 1G4.J, the young Prince of AValcs was created, 
at Oxford, generalissimo of all his fatlier’s forces in England; 
and a council being ajipointed to <lircct him by their advice, 
he was despatched into the west ; though neither council nor 
army seem to have executed any thing of consequence. Here 
ho found Sir Thomas Fairfax, at tlie head of the parlia- 
mentary troops, everywhere victorious ; and the king, his 
father, after placing in the hands of the queen the absolute 
and full power of the prince's education in all things except 
religion, commanded him, in case he was closely pressed, to 
csca}>e to France, where his mother was then residing. The 
necessity of flight w^’s soon apparent : accordingly, the young 
prince left Pendennis, accompanied by his council, and pro- 
ceeded to the islands of Scilly, which were still devoted to the 
royal cause. Here ho remained about six weeks, during 
which period ho received an invitation from Parliament to 
return, for at that time they not only wished well to him, 
but were desirous *>1^ a reconciliation with the king, his 
father. The priiice oowever, was not to be prevailed upon ; 
and leaving Scilly in Soiitcrabcr, 1646, went to Jersey, and 
thence to France, where he joined the queen, his mother, 
and it is said, during his brief stay there, met the accustomed 
treatment of an exiled and dependent prince. Clarendon adds, 
“ He was governed by his mother with such strictness, that 
though his highness was above the age of seventeen, he 
never put his hat on before the queen, or had above ten 
pistoles in his pocket." 

In 1648 several commotions broke out in England and 
Wales, and the Duke of Hamilton, having raised an army 
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of Scots for the service of the king, and prepared to invade 
England, it was thought advisable that the prince should 
hold himself in readiness to take the command. He accord- 
ingly left Paris with his small retinue, and reached Calais, 
whence he departed for Holland, followed by Lord Cotting- 
ton, the Earl of Bristol, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He arrived there at a most opportune moment, for a revolt 
of ten ships in the parliamentary fleet, under Admiral Rains- 
borough, took place at that very time, which, after landing 
their officers, approached Holland ; and the prince having 
met them at Helvoctsluys, they placed themselves under his 
command, and he immediately sailed for the Downs. 

But this, like every previous attempt for the restoration of 
king Charles, proved in vain, through the abilities of those who 
opposed him. The fleet under the command of the prince was 
compelled, after taking a few prizes, to retire again to Holland 
before the enemy ; and the Duke of Hamilton was defeated 
by Cromwell, taken prisoner, and afterwards beheaded. In 
the meantime the king was seized and brought up to London 
as a prisoner, and a day was appointed for his trial ; which 
so alarmed the prince, that he prevailed upon the States of 
Holland to intercede for his father, and even sent a letter to 
Fairfax himself, offering to Parliament their own terms. 
No attention, however, was paid to him, and the king was 
condemned and executed at Whitehall, on the 30th of 
January, 1648, to the consternation of all his partisans. 
And that the hopes of the Prince of Wales might be entirely 
cut off, all persons were forbidden to declare, publish, or 
promote him, or aiiy other person, to be king or chief magis- 
trate of England or Ireland, without consent of Parliament ; 
the House of Peers was declared useless and dangerous, and 
the kingly office itself utterly abolished. A commonwealth 
was erected, and all persons imposed to be true and faithful 
to it, without king or House of Lords. 

During the prince's residence in Holland, his condition 
was miserable in the extreme. A mutiny spread through 
his fleet from want of pay, whilst continual factions not only 
divided his followers, but exposed himself and his council to 
disadvantage and disrespect. Clarendon relates an account 
of a quarrel between Prince Rupert and Lord Colepepper, in 
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which the latter challenged his highness in open council. 
They had disagreed about an agent for the s^e of some 
prizes taken by the fleet, Prince Rupert proposing one Sir 
Robert Walsh, a person too well known to be trusted in such 
an afluir ; and Lord Colepepper declaring this Walsh to be a 
well-known cheat, which Prince Rupert immediately took as 
reflecting upon himself. The consequence was, that though 
a reconciliation was at length efiectcd through the inter- 
ference of the Lord Chancellor, yet Walsh, meeting Ijord 
Colepepper a few days after, and having heard what had 
taken place, struck him with his fist a severe blow in the 
face, which confined Colcpepi)er to his bed for several days. 
The Prince of Wales immediately applied to the States for 
justice, and Walsh was banished from the Hague; but Cla- 
rendon says that this unhappy business was most injurious 
to his interests. 

Upon the execution of his unfortunate father, Charles was 
proclaimed king of Scotland by the Parliament of the nation ; 
who resolved to send a committee to invite him thither, on 
condition of his giving satisfaction concerning the security of 
religion, the union of the two kingdoms, and the good and 
peace of that kingdom, according to the National Covenant, 
and the Solemn League and Covenant. These conditions were 
extremely unacceptable to Charles and his counsellors, for 
they bated both the Covenant and the Scottish nation. The 
prince was also proclaimed king in Ireland b^ the Marquis 
of Ormonde, who had made peace with the Irish rebels, and 
had the best part of that kingdom under his subjection ; and 
there Charles hop< li to enjoy his own will without restraint, 
and be assisted, on his own terms, to recover his other domi- 
nions. But in this he was disappointed ; for Cromwell, after 
subduing Ormonde and his confederates, at length brought 
Ireland entirely under the rule of the English common- 
wealth. 

In the meantime, the continual disturbances among the 
newly-proclaimed king's followers, compelled him to leave 
the Hague ; and accordingly, in 1649, having pa^d through 
Breda, Antwerp, and Brussels, he a^in joined his mother at 
Paris. But the terror of the English Parliament had ex- 
tended to the continent, and the French betrayed some nneasi- 
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ness at his ylsit. It was deemed prudent, therefore, that he 
should pass over to Jersey, where he was still acknowledged 
king ; and he accordingly departed in September of the same 
year, accompanied by a small retinue of 300 followers, and 
only as many pistoles in bis purse. Uis sojourn here was 
rendered very brief, by the intelligence that Parliament was 
preparing a powerful fleet to reduce the island to obedience ; 
Charles was, therefore, again compelled to seek safety in 
flight. While in Jersey he had been once more invited to 
Scotland upon the old conditions, upon which ho appointed 
to meet the commissioners at Breda, in Holland, where, after 
a narrow escape from a storm, he arrived, and, submitting to 
their terms, embarked on the 23rd of June, 16.>0, for Scot- 
land. Here, in the Frith of Cromarty, before ho was per- 
mitted to land, he was required to sign the Covenant ; and 
many sermons and lectures were made to him, exhorting him 
to persevere in that holy confederacy. 

In Scotland the king’s situation was mortifying in the 
extreme. He was obliged to submit to many restraints, and 
practise a dissimulation quite contrary to his real inclina- 
tions. He found himself considered a mere pageant of state ; 
and ho was required to issue a declaration, in which ho 
desired to be humbled and afflicted in spirit, because of his 
father s wicked measures ; and to lament the idolatry of his 
mother, and the toleration of it in his father s house ; whilst 
he professed to have no enemies but the enemies of the 
Covenant. 

At this period the English army, headed by Cromwell in 
person, to the number of 16,000 men, were in full march 
towards Scotland, and soon passed the border. The command 
of the Scottish troops had been given to Lesley, an experienced 
officer, who resisted every temptation to a battle, till, by skir- 
mishes and small encounters, he bad confirmed the confidence 
of his soldiers. The young king frequently visited the camp, 
and, by his spirits and vivacity, soon gain^ on the aflbetions 
of the soldiery ; but the clergy became alarmed at this dis- 
play of levity, and he was ordered to leave it ; they also 
commenced purging the army of all ungodly characters ; and 
at last, when an advantage oflered itself, on a Sunday, they 
very zealously hindered Lesley from involving the nation in 
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Habbath-breaking. But notwithstanding the nights and days 
that the ministers wrestled with the Lord in prayer, as they 
tenned it, and notwithstanding their revelations, that the 
sectarian and heretical army, together with A gag (Crom- 
well), was delivered into their hands, — ^they were completely 
defeated by Cromwell at Dunbar, on the 3rd of September, 
1<>50, and, according to llume, about 3,000 were slain, and 
0,000 taken prisoners ; and nothing but the approach of the 
winter season, and an ague which seized Cromwell, kept him 
from pushing the victory further. 

The defeat of the Scots was considered by the king as a 
fortunate event, as they were now obliged to give him more 
authority, and many of his personal adlierents, who had been 
purged from the army under the pretence of being malignants, 
were once more admitted ; but the clergy made great lamen- 
tations, and projected a humiliation or penlince for the king. 
This, however, was changed into the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, which was performed at Scone, on the 1st of January, 
16.31, with great pomp and solemnity. But amidst all this 
appearance of respect, Charles remained in the hands of the 
most rigid Covenanters, and was little better than a prisoner, 
exposed to all the rudeness and pedantry of the ecclesiastics. 

Respecting his conduct and adventures while under this 
constraint, llume furnishes the following interesting particu- 
lars : — “ This young prince," ho says, “ was in a situation 
which very ill suited his temper aud disposition. All those 
good qualities which he possessed, his affability, his wit, bis 
gaiety, his gentleman-like, disengaged behaviour, were here so 
many vices ; an^l his love of ease, liberty, and pleasure, was 
regarded as Mm highest enormity. Though artful in the 
practice of courtly dissimulation, the sanctified style was 
utterly unknown to him, and he never could mould his 
deportment into that starched grimace which the Covenanters 
required as an infallible mark of conversion. The Duke of* 
Buckingham was the only English courtier allowed to attend 
him ; and, by his ingenious talent for ridicule, he bad 
rendered himself extremely agreeable to his master. While 
so many objects of derision surrounded them, it was difficult 
to be altogether insensible to the temptation, and wholly to 
repress the laugh. Obliged to attend from morning till night 
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at sermons, they botrAyed evident symptoms of weariness or 
oontempt The clergy never could esteem the king suffi- 
ciently regenerated : and by continual exhortations, remon- 
strances, and reprimands, they still endeavoured to bring 
liim to a juster sense of his spiritual duty. 

“ The king's passion for the fair could not be altogether 
restrained. He had once been observed to use some fami- 
liarities with a young woman { and a committee of ministers 
was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour so unbecoming 
a covenanted monarch. The spokesman of the committee, 
one Douglas, began with a severe aspect, informed the king 
that great scandal had been given to the godly, enlarged on 
the heinous nature of the sin, and concluded with exhorting 
his majesty, whenever he w’as disposed to amuse himself, to 
be more careful for the future, in shutting the windows. 
This delicacy, so unusual to the place, and to the character 
of the man, was regarded by the king, and he never forgot 
the obligation.” 

These indignities and formalities could not fail to disgust 
the king beyond all power of endurance. On one occasion 
he actually made his escape towards the Highlands ; but 
Colonel Montgomery being sent in pursuit of him with a 
troop of horse, prevailed on him to return ; and this incident 
procured him better treatment, and more authority. ‘ 

As soon as the season was sufficiently advanced for further 
action, Charles was permitted to head the Scottish army, and 
being strongly intrenched, with the town of Stirling at his 
back, he resisted every attempt to bring him to an engage- 
ment. Cromwell, however, harassed him on every side, and 
was at length enabled to cut off his provisions. Charles, 
reduced to despair, embraced a resolution worthy of a young 
prince struggling for empire. Having the way open, he 
resolved to march into the heart of England ; and accord- 
' ingly, with the eonsent of his generals, he advanced with his 
whole army of 14,000 men towards the south. 

Cromwell, though taken aback by this movement, imme- 
diately left Monk in Scotland, and hastened to follow the 
king. Charles, who in the meantime had hoped to be joined 
by great numbers, found himself deceived; such was the 
prevailing terror of the parliamentary forces. He continued. 
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however, his march to Worcester, where Cromwell fell upon 
him with an army of 30,000 men, on the 3rd of SeptemW, 
1651, and a battle ensued, in which the king was so com- 
pletely defeated that, in the opinion of both his friends and 
foes, all hopes of possessing the throne of his fathers seemed 
for ever lost. For the particulars of this disastrous battle, 
and his subsequent escapes and adventures, which are unex- 
ampled, perhaps, for stirring incident, in the annals of ro- 
mance, see the account given by himself some years after to 
Pepys, then secretary to the Admiralty, as well as the con- 
temporary narratives called the Boscobel Tracts^ all of which 
are appended to the present volume, and are the most au- 
thentic sources of this eventful portion of Charles's history. 

We will only here observe, that his fortunate concealment 
in the old oak in Boscobel Wood, is still commemorated an- 
nually on the 2yth of May, by the wearing of «ak leaves and 
apples, which are sold about the streets, decorated with gold 
leaf. 

After the many hair-breadth escapes, so fully detailed in 
these narratives, Charles arrived in France, in the latter end 
of November, 1651, where ho remained for nearly three years, 
in a very poor condition. lie had a small and insufficient pen- 
sion from the Fre«.^h court ; and Clarendon says, he had not 
credit enough to borrow twenty pistoles. 

France and Spain now paid the most servile court to Crom- 
well, in order to gain his friendship. The former obtained it 
on condition of sending Charles and his brother, the Duke of 
York, out of that kingdom; and accordingly, in the middle 
of June, 1654, ih^ king was obliged to leave Paris, and 
passing through l^'Janders, settled in Cologne. While here, 
understanding that Cromwell had broken with Spain, he 
sent a memorial to the king of that country, to endeavour to 
persuade him to enter into an alliance ; and though it quite 
failed of that object, yet it produced a pension of 9,000/. per 
annum, for him and the Duke of York, which was very ac- 
ceptable, as the one which he had hitherto received from France 
ceased upon his removal. It, however, was irregularly paid, 
and very inadequate to his necessities, and of those about him. 

At Cologne he resided for about two years, and then re- 
moved to Bruges, where, according to Thurloe, his court was 
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ft constant scene of profligacy and misrule, and in such 
disrepute, that on the occasion of one of the richest churches 
in Bruges having been plundered in the night, his fol- 
lowers were suspected as a matter of course. It appears 
that his little court was greatly straitened at this period, 
even to the want sometimes of the common necessaries 
of life.* It was here that Cromwell plotted with his 
secretaiy Thurloe to get the king into his j>ower. Accord- 
ing to Burnet, Sir Richard Willis, in whom the roy- 
alist party confided, was bribed to give notice of all their 
designs ; and the Protector projected with Thurloe, that 
Willis should persuade the king to land near Chichester, in 
Sussex, where au insurrection was to have been raised. More- 
land, however, the undcr-secrctary of Thurloe, happened to 
be in the room, and pretending to be aslcej), heard all that 
passed, and contrived to forewarn the king. In Thyrloc» 
State Papers^ there is a letter of intelligence, dated August 
14, 1656, alluding to this circumstance. Welwood also says, 
that Cromwell perceiving Moreland, and fearing that he must 
have overheard their discourse, drew his poignard and was 
going to despatch him on the spot, hut Thurloe prevailed on 
him to desist, assuring him that Moreland had sat up two 
nights together, and was now certainly asleep. 

During the w hole period of Charles's exile, attempts and 
negotiations continued to be made by his partisans for his 
restoration ; but they were invariably detected and frustraU'd 
by the vigilance of bis enemies, or the treachery of his friends. 
Promises were made to the king by Spain of powerful assist- 
ance ; but the Spaniards had so poor an opinion of his interest 
in England, that they could never be induced in reality to 
hazard any thing in his favour beyond the pension. In Febru- 
ary, 1658, he removed to Brussels, hut did not improve his 
condition, or that of his personal adherents, who, though often 
utterly at a loss for subsistence, seemed never to want a sub- 

* The following copy of a note of hand of his majegty to John Fotherly, 
Esq., will give the reader some idea of the straits he was reduced to in 
Flanders ; — 

I doe acknowledge to have receaved the summe of one hundred pounds 
sterling, which I doe promis to repay as soon as 1 am able. Bruges. 

** 21 Decem. 1657. ** Chaalbs R/’ 
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ject for disagreement. Carte relates the following incident 
which occurred there: “One of the king’s followers, a 
Scotch knight of the name of Maywell, lodged in the house 
of a citizen of tlio town, who, being zealously aflPected to 
Charles's cause, gave him his lodging and diet gratis. This 
seasonable hospitality and kindness in his distress could not 
on all occasions keep down the Scotchman’s passions : ho 
quarrelled with his honest landlord, and swore he would never 
eat with him more. He kept his word for a whole day, fast- 
ing all that time ; but it not agreeing over well with his con* 
stirution, he consulted with his friend the Marquis of Ormonde, 
what he should do. ‘ Really,' said the IVIarquis, with great 
gravity, ‘ all the advice J can give in your case is, to go to 
yo\ir lodging ; first eat your words, and then your supper.' " 
Ilydo also, in a letter to Ormonde, dated Brussels, says, “ Wo 
are all without a dollar, and have been long; and they who 
have neither money nor credit are like to keep a cold Christ- 
mas.” And again he says, “ My wife is ready to lie in, and 
all things wanting.” 

Throughout, however, the whole of this period, Charles’s 
love of pleasure and admiration of women w’cre predominant. 
Lady Byron is spoken of by Pepys as his “ seventeenth mis- 
tress abroad,” and irhs councctiou with the beautiful Lucy 
Walters, with Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, ]Mrs. Catherine Peg, 
&c. &c., had a most injurious eflect upon his character and 
cause. In Thurloe's State Papery we find numerous allu- 
sions to his various mistresses, and in a letter to his aunt, 
the Queen of Bohemia, written at Cologne, he complains 
of “ the want of good fiddlers, and of some capable of 
teaching new d}in<* s.” It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that a government supported by a veteran army, and 
flushed with uninterrupted success, should liave so little 
dread of men continually at variance with each other, hea<lcd 
by a prince, poor and exiled, who spent his time in idle- 
ness or low amours. Bat, notwithstanding these tastes, he 
seems on several occasions to have been desirous of form- 
ing a matrimopial settlement, though ho was as often disap- 
pointed. From Orrery s State Papers^ and otlier sources, we 
[earn that the first lady to whom he offered himself was no 
ether than Frances Cromwell, the youngest daughter of the 
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Protector ; and tbe consent of the lady and her mother was 
actually ^ined. The offer was communicated to Cromwell 
by Lord Broghill, but he is said to have abruptly answered, 
*^No! the king would never forgive mo the death of his 
father ; besides, he is so damnablv debauched, he cannot be 
trusted/* He afterwards proposed to marry Ilortonsia, niece 
to Cardinal Mazarine, and the most beautiful young woman 
in the world, but met with a similar refusal. After the 
Restoration, however. Mazarine tried to bring it about, offer- 
ing a vast portion, but it was the king's turn to refuse, and the 
lady was rejected. Charles again made proposals to the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Orleans, who was in possession of the rich 
duchy of Montpensier, which was also broken off, though car- 
ried to greater length than the two others. At another time 
ho made a personal application to the Princess Dowager of 
Orange, for the hand of her daughter Henrietta, but the old 
lady declined the offer. Afterwards, when the deputation 
from Parliament waited on Charles, bringing him 50,000/., 
and inviting him to the throne, she seems to have bitterly 
regretted her blunder, and endeavoured to repair it ; the 
king, however, treated her overtures with the contempt they 
merited. Ho also engaged in other matrimonial speculations, 
amongst others to a daughter of the Duke of Lorraine, but in 
all he appears to have been equally unfortunate. This was 
certainly a remarkable feature in Charles's history, for, if ho 
signally failed in his honourable proposals, he at least succeeded 
as entirely in his libertine attachments. 

In August, 1358, the king removed from Brussels to a vil- 
lage called Hochstraten, where he first received the news of 
Cromwell's death, which took place in September, 1658 ; ho 
is said to have been playing at tennis, when Sir Stephen Fox 
fell on his knees before him, and communicated to him the 
important tidings. Ho immediately returned to Brussels, that 
he might be ready to make use of any advantage. Here it 
wai3 that, according to Lockhart, as related by Jesse, the fol- 
lowing adventure befell Charles. “It seems that the king, 
desirous of paying a secret visit to his sister, the Princess of 
Orange, who was then residing at the Hague, instructed a 
faithful adherent of his, named Fleming, to have a couple of 
horses ready at a particular hour in the night. Accordingly, 
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having enjoined his little court to plead indisposition as the 
cause of his seclusion, he stole away, and making great ex- 
pedition, he arrived at the Hague ; where, having adopted an 
excellent disguise, he alighted at a small inn, whence he 
despatched Fleming to his sister to contrive an interview. 
Scarcely had Fleming returned, when an ‘old reverend- 
like man, with a long grey beard, and ordinary grey 
clothes,' entered the inn, and begged for a private inter- 
view with Charles. After a little demurring, Fleming 
quitted the apartment, and the stranger cautiously bolted 
the door. Ho then fell on his knees, and pulling off his 
disguise, discovered himself to be the celebrated Sir George 
Downing, then ambassador from Cromwell to the States- 
General. An explanation followed, in which Downing im- 
plored the forgiveness of the king fpr the part which he 
had taken, assuring him that ho was loyal ai heart, and 
acquainted him with the circumstance that the Dutch had 
guaranteed to the English Commonwealth to deliver Charles's 
person into their hands, should ho ever set foot in their terri- 
tories. Downing concluded, by advising the king to leave the 
States immediately, as so extraordinary were the Protector's 
means of intelligence, that he expected to find ofiicial in- 
formation of the present visit upon his return home, a neglect 
of which would be attended with the loss of his head. This 
timely warning probably saved Charles's liberty ; he imme- 
diately acted upon it, and did not forget the obligation. 

The hopes of the royalists, which were rising on the 
death of Cromwell, were once more doomed to be disap- 
pointed. Richard Cromwell, the eldest son of Oliver, had 
been proclaimed b) Monk, and acknowledged Protector; 
whilst congratulatory addresses poured in upon him from all 
parts of the kingdom, and foreign ministers were forward in 
paying him the usual compliments. His reign, however, was 
but short. Cabals commenced in the army; and Richard, 
who wanted the energy and resolution of his father, was 
unable to subdue them, and accordingly resigned his protec- 
torship on the 22nd of April, 1659.* A council of officers 

* An old pamphlet, printed vrithin a month of the timer viz. in May, 

1659, 
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was now formed, who endeavoured to revive the Lon^ 
ineut, but no sooner was it recalled than continual struggles 
took place between that and the military. 

The army in the meantime hatl become dangerous. The 
Parliament, alarmed at the daily increase of its power, 

1659, entitled, The World in a Maze, or Oliver’b Ghost," is very 
utirical on this subject : we giv^ the commoncement : — 

“ Oliver. Richard, Richard, Richard, Richard ! 

Rich, Who calls Richard ? Tis a hollow yoice ; 

And yet perhaps it may be mine own thoughts. 

Oliver. No, 

'Tis thy father risen from the grave, 

Who would not have thee fool’d, nor yet turn knave. 

Rich. I could not help it, father, they out-witted my proceedings 
Oliver. Did I not leave the government to thee ? 

Rich. Father, they put me on it to agree. 

To keep the nation quiet. 

Oliver. Not meaning thou shouldst rule long. 

Rich. I ne’er desired it, 

Oliver. Then thou wast not ambitious of honour ^ 

Rich, No ; honour is but a bauble. 

And to keep it is but trouble ; 

Only they that are well descended. 

Shall ever be commended and befriended. 

Oliver. What, dost thou tell me of that ? we have won all by the 
sword, and so we’ll keep it. 

Rich. What, whether we can or no ? 

Oliver. ’Tis true, Dick, I must confess, I have been somewhat ambitious 
of honour, thou knowest ; now I commend thy modesty all this while ; but 

? rithee, Dick, tell me one thing, because my conscience accused me before 
died, concerning the paying of the soldiers. 

Rich. That thing was questioned by a Parliament too good to hold long. 
Oliver. Who turned them out ? 

Rich. Not I. 

Oliver. Who then ? 

Rich. The sword-men. 

Oliver. Then they overpowered thee ; 

They could never do so with me. 

Rich, Mistake me not, you overpowered a king. 

From whence this mischief all this while doth spring. 

He gave the staff out of his hand ’tis known, 

And then at last you made the power your own ; 

The people of the land do find it so, 

From whence proceeds their misery and woe ; 

Sir, can you deny it ? 

Oliver. No.” 
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cashieied the gCDCral officers, including Lambert, who in turn 
placed troops in the streets leading to Westminster Hall, to 
intercept the members on their way to the house ; whilst a 
solemn fast was kept, the usual prelude to signal violence. 
At this perioil the wily and cautious Monk stepped forward 
to (Effect the king's restoration. He rapidly marched towards 
Lambert, ^\ho was soon deserted by his soldiers, and shortly 
afterwards arrested and committed to the Tower. He then, 
by a scries of skilful measures, brought about the dissolution 
of the Long Parliament, and a new one was called, the 
elections for which were everywhere in favour of the king’s 
party. Throughout all these proceedings his reserve was 
impenetrable, and with only a single friend, a Devonshire 
gciitlonian named Morrico, did he deliberate concerning tho 
great enterprise which he was contemplating. At this junc- 
ture, Sir .lohn Granville, viho had a commission from his 
majesty, obtained, after some difficulty, a private interview 
with Monk, during which, finding tho king's messenger to be 
a person of trust, the general communicated bis whole inten-.- 
tions, but would only deliver a verbal message. He assured 
Charles that he would die, or bring him home to his royal 
inheritance, and advised him to cpiit Spain, where he had 
resorted for assist%\ 7 ce at this juncture, lest he should be 
detained as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and 
Jamaica. The king immediately followed his directions, and 
very narrowly escaped to Breda; whilst Granville was sent 
back with a letter addressed by Charles to tho Parliament, 
by whom it was greedily received, and ordered to be printed ; 
and the liords, jir rco'ving tnc spirit by which the jieople were 
actuated, as well the Commons, hastfned to reinstate 
themselves in their ancient authority, and to take their share 
in the settlement of the nation. 

On the 8th of May, 1 660, tho two houses attended, and 
the king was proclaimed with great solemnity, in Palace- 
yard, at AVhitehalJ, and at Temjde-bar. The Commons 
voted 500/. to buy a jewel for Granville ; a present of 
50,000/. was conferred on the king, 1 0,000/. on the Duke of 
York, and 5,000/. on the Duke of Gloucester. A deputy 
tion of Lords and Commons was despatched to invite his 
majesty to return and take possession of the government ; 
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and Admiral Montague was commanded to attend him upon 
the coast of Holland, with a squadron of ships to bring him 
over. 

Charles's condition, upon receiving tlie invitation of Par- 
liament, is described as miserable in the extreme. Pepys 
says, that all his clothes, and those of his attendants, were 
ROt worth forty shillings ; and so delighted was he with the 
money, that he called the Princess Royal and the Duke of 
York to look at it as it lay in the portmanteau, lie imme- 
diately removed from Breda to the Hague, whore ho was 
splendidly entertained by the States; and on the 21th of 
May bo embarked at Sheveling. After a j>ro8perous voyage, 
he landed at Dover on the 20th, and some of the seamen who 
brought him over declared, that the first time they had ever 
heard the Common I’rayer and God-damn-ye, was on board 
the ship that came homo with his majesty, alluding to the 
puritanical rigour with ^^hich both sw(*aring and the reading 
of the English liturgy had been jjrohibited. At hmgth, on 
the 29th of May, and the anniversary of his birth-day, he 
entered London amidst the most fervent joy and rajiturous 
exultations. The roads were everywhere thronged with 
spectators ; the houses were decorated with streauK'r.s, fiowers, 
and ribands ; and he entered AVhitehall amidst the roar of 
cannon, and the arelamations of thousands. The whole 
nation, according to Burnet, was mad with delight. ‘ Through- 
out the night the sky was illuiniiied with bonfires and liro- 
works, and the streets ran with wine. Charles, however, 
displayed his gratitude to heaven by passing the night in 
the arms of Mrs. I’almer, afterwards La<ly Castlcmaino and 
Duchess of Cleveland, at the house of Sir Samuel Morland, 
at Lambctli. 

Of the king’s restoration, Evjelyn gives the following short 
but grajihic description in bis Diary: — “ May 29th, 1660. 
This day bis Majesty (Jharles the Second came to Loudon, 
after a sad and long exile, and calamitous suflering, both of 
the king and cliurcb, being seventeem years. This was also 
his birth-day, and with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and 
foot, brandishing their swords and shouting with inexpressible 
joy ; the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
etreots hung with tapestry, fountains running with wine ; the 
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mayor, aldermon, and all the companies in their liveries, chains 
of gold, and banners ; lords and nobles clad in cloth of silver, 
gold, and velvet; the windows and balconies all set with 
ladies ; trumpets, music, and myriads of people flocking, even 
so far as from Rochester, so as they were seven hours in pass- 
ing the city, even from two o’clock in the afternoon till nine 
at night. 

“ 1 stood in the Strand and beheld it, and blessed God. 
And all this was done without one drop of bloodshed, and 
by that very army which rebelled against him ; but it was the 
Lord’s doing, for such a rebellion w^as never mentioned in any 
history, ancient or modern, since the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonibh captivity ; nor so joyful a day, or so bright, 
ever FiCon in this nation, this happening when to expect or 
effect it w’jis beyond all human policy.’ 

In his Diary, on the 4th of Juno, he adds: ‘‘The enger- 
ness of men, women, and childicn to see his majesty and kiss 
his hands, was so great, that he had scarce leisure to oat for 
some days, coming as they did from all jiarts of the nation ; 
and the king being as willing to give tliem that satisfaction, 
would have none kept out, but ga\'e free access to all sorts of 
people.” 

In reference to \] is entlni^iastic reception, Charles sarcas- 
tically remarked, that it must have been bis owm fault he 
was so long absent, as every one seemed unanimous in pro- 
moting his return. 

One of Charles’s first public acts was touching for the evil, 
which Evelyn thus describes : “July 6th, 1660. Ilis majesty 
began first to touch ^ r the evil according to custom, thus : his 
majesty sitting uii h r his state m the banoiucting-house, the 
chirurgeons cause the sick to be brought or led up to the 
throne, where they kneeling, the king strokes their faces or 
cheeks with both his hands at once, at wdiich instant a chap- 
lain in his formalities says, ‘ IIo put his hands upon them, and 
he healed them.’ This is said to every one in particular. 
When they have been all touched, they come up again in the 
same order, and the other chaplain kneeling, and having angel- 
gold strung on white riband on his arm, delivers them one 
by one to his majesty, who puts them about the necks of the 
touched as they pass, whilst the first chaplain repeats, ‘ That 
2 F 2 
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is the true light who came into the world/ Tlien follows an 
epistle (as at first a gospel), with the liturgy, prayers for the 
sick, with some alterations, lastly the blessing : and then the 
lord-chamberlain and comptroller of the household bring a 
basin, ewer, and towel, for his majesty to wash/' In this man- 
ner his majesty stroked above six hundred, and such w^as his 
princely patience and tenderness to the poor afilicted creatures, 
that, though it took up a very long time, his majesty, without 
betraying weariness, was pleased to make inquiry whether 
there were any more that had not yet been touched. 

Charles II., when he ascended the throne, w^as thirty years 
of age; he was crowned on the 22nd of April, 16G1, and 
married to Catherine of Braganza, the Infanta of Portugal, on 
the 21 St of May, 16G2. Some overtures had been made by 
the father of this princess to Charles I., as far back as the 
year 1644, when she was only seven years of age, and 
Charles, then Prince of Wales, only fourteen, but her being 
a Roman Catholic seems to have prevented their being ac- 
cepted. The expediency of choosing a Protestant queen was 
on the present occasion suggested by many of the lords, 
but Charles asked where he should find one. Several 
German princesses were mentioned, but, “ Odds fish," ex- 
claimed the king, “they are all dull and foggy.” The 
selection of Catherine has been attributed to Clarei^lon, who, 
a.s she was said to be incapable of bearing children, naturally 
chose her, as he did not wish to deprive the Duke of York 
of the succession. Her promised portion of 500,000/. ren- 
dered the marriage acceptable to Charles ; but a sight of the 
portrait of the dark-eyed Infanta is said to have had some 
effect upon his decision. This very portrait was in the pos- 
session of Horace Walpole, and lately sold at the dispersion 
of the Strawberry Hill collection, to Yiscount Holmesdale, for 
thirty-two guineas. Catherine is there represented as a 
lovely, glowing brunette, with enchanting dark eyes, and a 
rich profusion of chesnut hair. 

Her dowry was to have consisted of 500,000/. sterling, in 
ready money ; the territory of Tangier ; the island of Bom- 
bay ; with a free trade in Brazil and the East Indies, which 
the Portuguese had hitherto denied to all nations but them* 
selves. Accordingly the Earl of Sandwich was despatched 
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with a fleet to take possession of Tangier, and directed to 
visit Portugal on his return and conduct the queen to England. 
The former ho accomplished, but on reaching Portugal, the 
queen-mother was compelled to confess her inability for 
paying more than the half of her daughter's portion, pledging 
herself, however, to pay the residue within the year. This was 
a most perplexing circumstance for the poor ambassador, but 
he at length consented to receive the moiety ; though scarcely 
had he done so, before he had the mortification of discovering 
that, instead of being paid in ready money, according to the 
treaty, the sum was to be delivered in the form of bags of 
sugar, spices, and other merchandize. This disagreeable 
aflair was at length arranged by the earl's agreeing to 
receive them on board his ships as a consignment to some 
merchant in London, who should be empowered by the 
queen-regent to take them in bulk, and pay the king the 
money which had been stipulated ; whilst a bond was given 
by the crown for the payment of the remainder. 

Of the Infanta's reception in England, Reresby, in bis 
Memoirs, says: “On the 19th of May, 1662, the king went 
to receive the Infanta at Portsmouth, attended by the greatest 
court I ever saw in my progress. But though upon this 
occasion every thing was gay and splendid, and profusely 
joyful, it was easy to discern that the king was not exces- 
sively charmed with his now bride, who was a very little 
woman, with a pretty tolerable face ; she, neither in person 
nor manners, had any one article to stand in competition 
with the charms of the Countess of Castlemaine (afterwards 
Duchess of Cleveland), the finest woman of her age. It is 
well known that the lord chancellor had the blame of this 
unfruitful match, and that the queen was said to have been 
incapable of conception." 

After Charles's marriage, his first great difS^culty was to 
reconcile bis new queen to his mistress, Lady Castlemaine. 
He had previously endeavoured to stifle the jealousy of the 
latter, by promising that on his union she should be made 
one of the ladies of the queen's bedchamber. Accordingly, 
at the head of the list of appointments Catherine was s^led 
with seeing the name of the dreaded Lady Castlemaine, of 
whom she had received previous notice. She instotiy drew 
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her pen across it, and, according to Pepys, cut short all 
remonstrances by telling the king he must either accede to 
her wishes, or send her back to Lisbon. Charles yielded at 
the time, but again tried the experiment by presenting his 
mistress to her majesty before the assembled court. Not 
having distinctly heard her name, Catherine, to the sur{)rise 
of every one, received her graciously, and permitted her to 
kiss her hand. A whisper from one of her Portuguese ladies 
admonished her of the fact. Her colour instantly changed ; 
her eyes suffused with tears ; and the blood gushing from 
her nostrils, she was carried from the apartment in a fit. 

Some time elapsed before she could be prevailed upon to 
sanction her husband’s infidelity by such an appointment. 
The king tried to pacify her by saying that his honour was at 
stake, and promising to have nothing more to do with Lady 
Castlemaine, which promise of course he instantly violated. 
Charles then applied to Lord Clarendon to effect a reconci- 
liation, but after three interviews, she still shrunk with anger 
and abhorrence from the indignity proposed. At length the 
king altered his demeanour, and treated her with coldness and 
neglect ; she found herself left out in all parties of amuse- 
ment, and in this conjuncture she suddenly fell into Charles’s 
wishes. She conversed with her rival before a large party, 
and wo find her subsequently joining in mmiy of tbe wild 
frolics of the ladies of the court. We hear but little of her 
in tbe after part of the reign. She was once with child, 
but miscarried, which contradicted tbe report that she was 
incapable of bearing children ; and upon the occasion of a 
court frolic in which she joined, it was said that tbe Dul^e of 
Buckingham proposed to steal her away and send her to a 
plantation ; but Charles declined it, saying It was a wicked 
thing to make a poor lady miserable, only because she was 
his wife, and had n(» children by him, which was no fault of 
hers.” 

From the very commencement of Charles’s reign, his thought- 
less and reckless profusion was continually involving him in 
flifliculties ; and one of his first unpopular acts was the sale 
of Dunkirk, in 1062, to the French, for the sum of 400,000/. 
The odium of this latter transaction has been thrown on Lord 
Clarendon, who however in the Continuation of his Life, states. 
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that the matter was debated by the king and a secret committee; 
and that besides the king's straits, they were influenced by 
the foltuwing reasons. 1. That the profit which accrued from 
the keeping of Dunkirk was very inconsiderable. 2. That 
the charge of maintaining it, besides any accidents it might 
receive from the enemy, amounted to above 120,000^. per 
annum. 3. That if Dunkirk was kept, the king must shortly 
go to war with either France or Spain. He also adds, that the 
worth of the artillery, ammunition, and stores did not exceed 
20 , 000 ^. 

In 1663, a rupture with Holland took place, and in 1667, 
a Dutch fleet entered the Thames, and proceeding up the 
Medway, burned and destroyed ships as far as Chatham. In 
1665, the dreadful plague raged in London, which swept away 
97,306 persons, lieresby says, “ It was a common thing for 
people to drop down in the streets as they wont about their 
business.” In 1666, the great fire of London broke out in a 
bakehouse in Pudding-lane, near Fisli-strcot, and after raging 
for three days, reduced two-thirds of the metropolis to ashes. 
Throughout this dreadful calamity, Charles displayed an 
energy which his most intimate friends thought him inca- 
pable of exercising. He broke from his pleasures and his 
mistresses, mixed among the workmen, animated them by his 
example, and often rewarded them with his own hand. Many 
attempts were made to discover its origin, which at the time 
was universally attributed to the Papists;* ** but though a rigid 
inquiry was instituted, nothing satisfactory could ever be 
ascertained. 

In 1667, the great Clarendon was disgraced and banished, 
which led to the establishment of a ministry in 1670, consist- 
ing of Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauder- 
dale, which was called the Cabal, a word which the initial Ict- 

* A Latin inscription on the Monument, erected in commemoration of 
thif calamity, ascribes the fire to the Papists ; and though the imputation 
was erased in the reign of James II., it was restored at the Revolution. 
Pope thus alludes to it^— 

** ‘Where London's column pointing to the skies. 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies." 

It was again erased, by order of the Common Council, shortly after the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation bill. 
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tors of their names happened to compose. In 1671, Parliament 
being met to grant the king some money, Sir John Coventry, 
according to Reresby, “made a speech, reflecting *on the 
king's wenching among the players ; for at that time, besides 
his mistresses of higher quality, Charles entertained Mary 
Davis and Nell Gwynn. It seems that Coventry, having 
moved in the House of Commons for an imposition on the play- 
houses, Sir John Berkenhcad, to excuse them, said, ‘ they had 
been of great service to tlio king.' Upon which Coventry 
asked, ‘whether ho meant the men or women jdayers.’ This 
being reported to the Duke of Monmouth, lio ordered Sir 
'Thomas Sands and three otlier.s to waylay Coventry ; which 
they accordingly did, and, taking him out of his eoaeh, slit his 
nose. This caused a great heat in the house, and gave rise* 
to the act against malicious maiming and wounding." 

A short time after, the notorious Colonel Blood formed his 
design of carrying oflf the crown and regalia from the Tower. 
He ^as overtaken and seized, and frankly avowed his guilt, 
but refused to tell his accomplices. “ The fear of death," he 
said, “should never engage him to deny guilt, or betray a 
friend." Charles went to see him, and inquired how he 
dared attempt the deed ? “ My father," said Blood, “ lost a 

good estate in fighting/or the Crown, and I considered it no 
harm to recover it hy the crown." He also acquainted the 
king with an idea which he once had of murdering him, but 
was cbeckcd by an awe of majesty. Charles, it is said, ii^ 
admiration of his wit and courage, not only granted him a 
pardon, but, no doubt, for some stronger reason, which has 
never transpired, gave him an estate of 500?. a year, in Ire- 
land, and encouraged his attendance about his person ; while 
old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and had been 
wounded in defending the crown and regalia, was forgotten 
and neglected. 

In 1674, Shaftesbury, who had been made Lord Chancel- 
lor, was compelled to deliver up his seals ; and a number of 
his political enemies were assembled in the ante-chamber to 
witness and triumph over his deprivation of the badges of his 
oflice. Shaftesbury, who observed this, resolved to deprive 
them of that expected enjoyment ; and accordingly begged 
the king that he might be allowed to carry the seals before 
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him to chapel, and send them to him afterwards from his 
house, in order that he might not appear to be dismissed with 
contempt. “Codsfish,** replied Charles, “I will not do it 
with any circumstance that looks like an affront.’* Having 
conversed for a length of time upon such gay topics as usually 
amused the king, his adversaries, who had been all the while 
on the rack of expectation, were at length greeted with the 
sight of Charles and his chancellor, issuing forth together, 
apparently upon the best possible terras. II is expected suc- 
coKsor and enemies were inconsolable ; they concluded nothing 
iesb than that Shaftesbury’s peace w'as made. After enjoy- 
ing this triumph, the ex-cha.ncellor returned the seals to the 
king. 

f/liarlcs always regarded Shaftesbury with some sort of 
personal affection, as this anec<lote proves ; and the latter 
could ho as witty as the merry king himself. On one occa- 
sion, Charles, who was an able judge of the matter, placed 
him in no inferior rank among the })rofligates of the day. 
“ Shaftesbury,” said he, “ I verily believe thou art the 
wickedest dog in England.” “For a subject^ your majesty, I 
believe I am,” retorted the witty statesman. 

In 1677, William, Prince of Orange, came to England, with 
proposals for marrying the Princess Mary (eldest daughter of 
the Duke of York, and heir apparent to the crown, as the 
duke had no male issue). Rcresby. in his Memoirs, gives the 
following amusing anecdote of the king’s reducing Prince 
William to a state of liquor: — “One night, at a supper 
given by the Duke of Buckingham, the king made him drink 
very hard ; the heavy Dutchman was naturally averse to it, 
but being once entered, was the most frolicsome of the com- 
pany ; and now the mind took him to break the windows of 
the chambers of the maids of honour, and he had got into their 
apartments, had they not been timely rescued. Ilis mistress, 
I suppose, did not like him the worse for such a notable indi- 
cation of his vigour.” 

In 1678 took place the pretended discovery of the Popish 
Plot, by Titus Oates and Bedloe, which for a time diffused 
a universal panic. Oates was the son of an Anabaptist 
preacher, and had been previously indicted for perjury. He 
is descril^d as “ a low man, of an ill-cut, very short neck, 
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and his visage and features most particular. Ilis mouth was 
the centre of his face ; and a compass there would sweep his 
nose, forehead, and chin, within the diameter.*' During the 
time of his exaltation, he walked about with guards, for fear 
he should be murdered by the Papists, and had lodgings as- 
signed him at Whitehall, with a pension of 1,2(K)/. per annum. 
He put on an episcopal garb, and was called, or called himself, 
the saviour of the nation. Whoever ho pointed at was 
taken up and committed ; so that many people got out of his 
way as from a blast, and glad if they could prove their two 
last years* conversation. On his examination before the 
council, he committed many palpable blunders. He spoke 
of Don Juan as doing some great thing towards killing the 
king ; and upon the being asked what sort of man ho was, 
Oates answered that he was a tall black man. Cliarles could 
not refrain from laughing, for he happened to know Don Juan 
personally, and he was a low, red-haired man. Again, when 
having spoken of the Jesuits* College at Paris, the king asked 
him where it stood ; upon which he answered as much out of the 
way as if he had said, “ Gresham College stood in Westmin- 
ster.” During the heat of his plot, he had the audacity to accuse 
the queen of poisoning the king ; and oven went to the bar of 
the House of Commons, and said, with his peculiar enunciation, 
“ Aye, Taitus Oates, accause Catherine, Queen of England, 
of haigh traison !** Charles was so indignant at this, that ho 
immediately put him in confinement. “ They think,*' said he, 
I have a mind to a new wife ; but, for all that, I will not 
see an innocent woman abused.*’ An immense number of 
persons sufiered by the impeachments of Oates, during a space 
of upwards of two years. The last victim was the unfortu- 
nate Viscount Stafford, who was beheaded on the 29th of 
December, 1680 ; and his execution may be looked upon as 
the concluding scene of this shameful and barbarous delusion. 
In 1683, Oates was convicted of having called the Duke of 
Monmouth a popish traitor, and was fined 100,000/. He was 
subsequently found guilty of perjury by King James, and 
ordered to be pilloried five times a year, and imprisoned for 
life. After the Revolution, however, he appears to have been 
released, and, strange to say, received a pension of 400/. per 
annum from William of Orange. 
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The king, throughout the whole period of his reign, was at 
variance with his Parliament. His profuse expenditure upon 
his mistresses obliged him to be continually applying for 
money, and so little could they depend upon him, that he was 
said to have rotaiued a large portion of the sum which the 
Commons had voted for carrying on the war with Holland, 
and a motion was brought forward for examining the accounts. 
For all this ho was frequently reduced to great necessity. 
Pepys tells us, that at one time he was actually in want of 
linen ; and a Mr. Townsend, the wardrobe-man, told him that 
the linen-draper was owed 5,000^., and the grooms, being un- 
able to get their fees, took away the king's linen at the quar> 
ter’s end ; and yet, at this very period, his mistress, the 
Duchess of Cleveland, is reported to have lost in gaming 
25,000/. on a single night. 

Charles, however, could jest upon his difficulties. He once 
asked Stillingflcet why he always read his sermons in the 
^chapel-royal, but preached extempore everywhere else. Stil- 
lingfleet answered, that it was from awe of his audience, and 
bogged to know why liis majesty read his speetdies to Parlia- 
ment. “ Odd's fish, Doctor," said the king, “ 'tis no difficult 
question. I always ask for money, and I have so often asked 
for it, that I am ashamed to look the members in the face." 

His continual dissensions with Parliament, combined with 
the promptings of his brother, the Duke of York, induced 
Charles to endeavour to govern without one. In 1681, he 
accordingly dissolved it, without attempting to call a new one ; 
and every day, from that period, his authority made great 
advances. In 1 68o, the celebrated Rye-house conspiracy was 
discovered, which was followed by the melancholy execution 
of Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. Innumerable applica- 
tions were made to the king for tho pardon of Russell. The 
old Earl of Bedford offered a hundred thousand pounds to 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, but the king was inexorable. 
The execution of Algernon Sidney is regarded as one of the 
greatest blemishes of Charles’s reign. The violent and inhu- 
man Jefferies was chief justice ; and though the evidence was 
illegal, yet a packed jury was prevailed on to give a verdict 
against him. On the discovery of this plot, Evelyn says, 

“ The public was in great consternation ; his majesty very 
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melancholy, and not stirring without double guards ; all the 
avenues and private doors about Whitehall and the Park shut 
up, few admitted to walk in it. The Papists, in the mean- 
time, very jocund, and indeed with reason, seeing their own 
plot brought to nothing, and turned to ridicule, and now a 
conspiracy of Protestants, as they called them.'* 

During the latter jioriod of his reign Charles is said to have 
been almost absolute ; but, notwithstanding the continusil 
promptings of his brother to rivet the fetters of tyranny, he 
could not forget the circumstances which led to his father's 
execution an<l hia own exile, lie was o\ei hoard one day to 
say, in opjio'-ing some of the duke’s hasty counsels, Brother, 
I am too old to go figain to my trriM'ls ; you may, if you 
choose it.” It is even said that C’hailos meditated gmng 
more freedom to liis subjects, and siininioning a new Par- 
liament, when he was suddenly seized with a tit resomhling 
apoplexy, and after languishing for a few days he expired, on 
the 6th of February, 16H'), in tlie fifty-fifth year of his age, 
and twenty-fifth of liis reign ; but according to Burnet and 
many other writers, not without a suspicion of poison. Indeed 
Burnet says that the Duchess of Portsmouth confessed that he 
was poisoned. Welwood states that this susjiicion acquired 
weight from the following incident, which hcfel the king a few 
y’ears before bis death. One evening at Windsor, having drunk 
more liberally than usually, Charles retired from the company 
to the next room, where, wrapping himself in his cloak, he fell 
asleep upon a couch. A short time afterwards ho arose and 
returned to the company, when a servant lay down ujxin the 
same conch, in the king’s cloak, and was found stabbed dead 
with a poniard. The matter was huslied, and no inquiry was 
made ; nor was it ever known how it happened. Hume, how- 
ever, observes, “ that this suspicion must be allowed to vanish 
like many others, of which all histories are full.” 

Of the circumstances attending Charles's last illness, Evelyn 
relates the following: — “Feb. 4, 1675, I went to London, 
hearing that his majesty, on the Monday before (Feb 2), had 
been surprised in his bedchamber by an apoplectic fit, so that 
if, by God's providence, Dr. King had not boon accidentally 
present to let him blood, his majesty had certainly died that 
moment. It was a mark of the extraordinary dexterity, reso- 
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lutioti, and presence of mind of the doctor, to let him blood in 
the very paroxysm, without staying the coming of the other 
physicians, which regularly should have been done, and for 
want of whicli he must have a regular pardon (which was 
afterwards granted). This rescued bis majesty for the instant, 
but it was a short reprieve. On Wednesday he was cupped, 
let blood in both jugulars, liad both vomit and purges, which 
so relieved him that on Thursday hopes of recovery were sig- 
nified in the jniblic Gazette. The same day the physicians 
thought him feverish, so they prescribed him the famous 
Jesuit ])Ow<Ut, hut it made him worse. Thus he passed 
Tliursdiiv night with great ditficulty, viheii, coiujilaining of a 
jMin ill his side, they drew twelve ouiiceH more blood from 
liiiii , this was by in the morning on Friday, and it gave 
him relief*, but it did not continue, for being now' in much 
])uin, and struggling for breath, he lay dosing, and after some 
eoAttlicl>, the jiliy^ieiaiis desjiaijing of him, he gave up the 
ghost at half an hour after ele\cn in the morning, being the 
(](h of h’ehruarv, 1(18/5. 

‘‘ Ihaym’s w'ere solemnly made in all the churches, especi- 
ally llio court chapels, w'here the chaplains relieved one 
another every hJf-qir rtcr of an hour from the time he began 
to bo in danger till h(‘ eXjiired. Those w'ho assisted his 
majesty’s devotions were, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of Tjondon, Durham, and Ely, but more especially 
Dr. Ken, the Ihshop of Bath and Wells. It is said they 
exceedingly urged upon him the receiving the Holy Sacra- 
ment, hilt his majesty told them he would consider of it, 
which he did s> 1 mg till it was to late. Others whispered 
that tho bishops and lords, except the Earls of Bath and 
Fevorsham, being ordered to withdraw the night before, 
Ilurlston (Huddleston) the priest had presumed to administer 
the ])Opish offices. He gave his breeches and keys to the 
Duke of York, who w'as almost continually kneeling by bis 
hod-sidc, and in tears. He also recommended to him the care 
of his natural children, all cxcejit the Duke of Monmouth, now 
in Holland,- and in hjs displeasure. He entreated the queen 
to pardon him (not without cause) ; who a little before had 
sent a bishop to excuse her not more frequently visiting him, 
on account of her excessive grief, and withal that his majesty 
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would forgive her if at any time she hod offended bim. ‘ Alas ! 
poor lady/ exclaimed Charles, ‘ she beg my pardon ! I beg hers, 
with all my heart* Ho spake to the Duke of York to be 
kind to the Duchess of Cleveland, and especially Portsmouth, 
and added, ‘ Let not poor Nelly starve.'” 

A page or two further, Evelyn remarks, “ I can never forget 
the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming, and all dis- 
soluteness, and as it were total forgetfulness of God (it being 
Sunday evening) which this day bc'nnight I was witness of, 
the king sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
Cleveland, Mazarine, etc., a French hoy singing love songs 
in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the great 
courtiers and other dissolute persons were at basset round a 
large table, a bank of at least 2,()()()/. in gold before them, upon 
which two gentlemen who were with me made reflections in 
astonishment. 8ix days after all was in the dust ! ” 

Several other contemporary w^riters have described the death, 
but with some slight diirerenccs, agreeing in the main points. 
Hurnot, however adds, that the Duchess of Portsmouth at- 
tended him, “taking care of him as a wife of a husband.” 

Charles had no cldldrcn by his queen, but by his mistresses 
he left a numerous j)rogeny. lly Lucy Walters he had Janies, 
Duke of Monmouth, born at Rotterdam, in 1640; also a 
daughter, Mary, married first to Mr. William 8arsfield, of 
Ireland, and afterwards to William Fanshaw, Estp Hy Lady 
Castlemaine, afterwards Duchess of (Ucvcland, he ha<l six 
children, viz. Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Southampton ; Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton ; George Fitzroy, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; Charlotte Fitzroy, married to Sir Edward 
Harry Lee, of Ditcliley, Oxon ; the Countess of Sussex ; and 
Barbara, who became a nun at Pontoise. By Nell Gwynn 
he bad Charles Beauclerc, Duke of St. Alban’s ; and a son, 
James Beauclerc, who died young. By Louisa Querouaille, 
afterwards Duchess of Portsinoutb, be had Charles Lennox, 
Duke of Richmond. By Mary Davis he bad Mary Tudor, 
married to Lord Ratcliffe, the son and heir of Francis, Earl 
of Derwentwatcr. By Catharine Peg, he had Charles Fitz 
Charles, who died at Tangier ; and a daughter who died in 
infancy. By Elizabotb, Viscountess Shannon, he had Char- 
lotte Boyle, alias Fitzroy; married first, James Howard, 
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grandson of the Earl of Suffolk, and afterwards to Sir Ro- 
bert Yaston, Bart., created Earl of Yarmouth. 


The following anecdotes respecting the merry monarch and 
his courtiers, gleaned from various contemporary writers, 
may not be thought inappropriate addenda to the preceding 
sketch : — 

Charles having been accustomed daring his exile to live 
amongst his courticTS more as a companion than a monarch, he 
stin jireserved an easy familiarity with all around him, which, 
combined with his love of gossijjing, has not a little contributed 
to tlie innumerable btories of lil.^^ \\it and humour which are 
still jiroserved. Burnet says he was very fond of relating his 
adventures in Paris and Scotland, but would rf*peat them so 
frequently ab to draw down the following severe jest from 
the Earl of Rochester. IT(' .said, '•*’ bo wondered to see a man 
have so good a memory as t(» repeat the same story without 
losing flic least circumbtaiice, and yet not remember that he 
had told it to the same persons the very day before.*' 

According to Burnet lie was an inveterate pedestrian, and 
would walk so fast that it wa^ a trouble to keep up with him; 
and bis brother, the Duke of York, was ecpially as fond of 
being on horseback. Antliony Wood relates that on one occa- 
sion Prince Ocorge of Denmark, wiio bad married tlio king’s 
niece (afterwards Queen Aniic), complained to him that he 
was growing very fat. “Walk with me,” said Charles, 
“ hunt with my brother, and do justice to my niece, and you 
will not long be distressed by growing fat.” 

Charles was also extremely fond of sauntering in St. James’s 
Park, where ho would fcc<l the birds, wdili which it was well 
stocked, with his own bands ; and on the.se occasions very 
much preferred being attended by only one or two of his }>er- 
sonal friond.s, rather than by a retinue. Dr. King says, that 
once, when attended by only two noblemen, he met the Duke 
of York, who had been bunting on Hounslow Heath, and 
was returning in his coach surrounded by bis guards. The 
duko instantly alighted, and expressed his fears that tho 
king’s life might be endangered by so small an attendance. 
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“ No kind of danger, James,” said Charles ; “ for no man in 
England will take away my life to make you king.” 

There is, however, an instance on record of his not always 
treating the danger of assassination with so much levity. One 
day his barber, while shaving him, hazarded, with his usual 
familiarity, the following remark ; “ 1 consider that none of 
your majesty’s officers have a greater trust than I.” “ How 

so, friend V* quoth the king. “ Why,” said the barber, “ I 
could cut your majesty’s throat whenever I liked.” Cffiarles 
started up at the idea, and using hi^ favourite oath, exclaimed. 
“ Odds fish, the very thought is treason ! you shall sliavc me 
no more.” 

Evelyn tells u.s that “he took great delight in having a 
nuinboi of little spaniels follow him and lie in his bedchamber, 
whore he often suffi'red the bitches to pup})y and give suck, 
which rendered it very ofiensive, and made the whole court 
nasty and stinking.” Indeed his fondness for these animals 
was so extraordinary'’, that rewards were constantly being 
oftcred for the king’s dogs stolen or strayed from Whitehall. 
(This breed is now being c.alled King Charles's breed.) 

The Earl of 8t. Alban's, secretary to Queen Henrietta 
Maria in all her misfortunes, fouml himself at the Restoration 
in a very indifferent condition. Happening one day to mako 
a party of pleasure with his majesty, where all distinctions 
were laid aside, a stranger came wdth an importunate suit for 
an employment just vacant, of considerable value. The king 
ordered him to be admitted, and the carl to personate his 
majesty. The gentleman made his addresses accordingly, 
enumerated his services to the royal family, and hoped such a 
place W'ould not be thought too great a reward for thoin. 
“By no means,” replied the eail, “but as soon as I heard of 
the vacancy I conferred it on niy faithful friend the Earl of 
8t. Alban’s (pointing at the king), who has constantly followed 
the fortunes of my father and myself, but hitherto gone unre- 
w'arded.” The gentleman withdrew, and Charles, after a 
hearty laugh at the jest, confirmed the grant. 

Granger relates, that 'William Penn, the Quaker and Penn- 
sylvanian legislator, on one occasion had an audience with 
Charles, and, with the true spirit of his sect, kept his hat on. 
Asa gentle rebuke, Charles quietly took off his hat and stood 
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uncovered before him. “ Friend Charles,*' said Penn, wh^ 
dost thou not keep on thy hat?" “*Tis the custom of this 
place," replied the king, “for only one person to remain 
covered at a time." 

Charles more than once dined with the good citizens of 
London on their Ijord Mayor's day, and did so the year Sir 
Robert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was a very loyal man, 
and, if you will allow the expression, very fond of his sove- 
reign ; but what with the joy he felt at heart for the honour 
done him by his prince, and the warmth he was in with 
continual toasting healths to the royal family, his lordship 
grew a little too fond of his nitijesty, and entered into a fami- 
liarity not altogether gnmeful in so public a place. The king 
understood very well how to extricate himself in all such 
difficulties and with a hint to the company to avoid cere- 
mony, stole off, and made towards his coach, which stood 
ready for him in Guild-hall yard. But the mayor liked his 
company so well, and was grown so intimate, that he pursued 
him hastily, and catching him fast by the hand, cried out with 
a veheinonl oath and accent, “Sir, you shall stay and take 
t’other hottle.” The airy monarch looked kindly at him over 
his shoulder, and with u smile and graceful air repeated this 
line of the old soug . 

He that's drunk is as great as a king," 

and immediately returned back and complied with his host's 
invitation. 

On another occasion Gregorio Leti, a voluminous historical 
writer, who had bu n promised the place of historiographer to 
the English court, was introduced to Charles, and graciously 
receiveil by him. One day at his levee the king said to him, 

Leti, I hear that you are writing the history of the Court of 
England.” Leti acknowledged that he was collecting mate- 
rials for such a work. “Take care, then," said the king, 
“that it gives no offence." “Sir," replied Leti, “I will do 
what I can, but if a man were as wise as Solomon, he would 
scarcely be able to avoid giving offence." “ Why. then,'* 
rejoined the king, “ be as wise as Solomon ; write proverbs, 
not liistorios." 

2 o 
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Charles employed Sir Christopher Wren to build a palace 
for him at New'market, and in the course of a conYersation 
with him, he complained of the small size of the rooms. 
Wren, who was a short man, glanced consequentially round 
the apartment ; “ I think,** he said, “ if it please your majesty, 
they are high enough.** Charles squatted down to Wren’s 
height, and creeping about in this ridiculous posture, “ Ay," 
he said, “ I think now, Sir Christopher, they are high enough." 

In the Richardson iana is given the following account of the 
»)rigin of the king’s nickname of Rowley : “ There was an (»hl 
goat that used to run about the Privy-garden, to which they 
had given this name ; a rank lecherous devil, that everybody 
knew and used to stroke, because he was good-humoured and 
familiar ; and so they applied this name to Charles." One 
evening Charles heard one of the maids of honour singing a 
ballad in their apartments, in which old Rowley was men- 
tioned in a rather unpleasant manner. After listening for a 
few moments he knocked at the door. “ Who is there ?** cried 
Miss Howard, who turned out to be the vocalist. “ Only old 
Rowley,” was the good-natured reply. 

Charles enjoyed a practical joke. On one of Lis birth- 
days, a pick-pocket had obtained admittance to the drawing- 
room, disguised in the dress of a gentleman, and commenced 
the practice of his profession by extracting a gold snufif-box 
from a nobleman’s pocket. Scarcely had he done so when 
he saw the king looking at him ; but knowing Charles’s 
disposition, he had the consummate impudence to put bis 
finger to his nose, and wink knowingly at his majesty to hold 
his tongue. A few moments afterwards, by which time the 
thief had made off, the king was exceedingly amused by per- 
ceiving the nobleman feeling his pockets for the box. At 
length he could resist no longer, and called out to the victim, 

You need not trouble yourself, my lord; your box is gone, 
and £ am an accomplice in the theft ; the rascal made me his 
confidant !” 

When Charles ascended the throne, one of his first acts of 
generosity was to send a grant of 10,000 acres of land to Lord 
Clarendon, which the latter at first declined, on account of the 
envy it would excite. When the king was told of it ho said, 
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My Lord Chancellor is a fool for all his wise head ; does he 
not Know that it is better to be envied than pitied V* 

Lord Keeper Guildford said, that Charles was better ac- 
quainted with foreign affairs than all his ministers put together; 
because, whether drunk or sober, he made a point of convers- 
ing with every eminent foreigner that visited England ; and 
though notoriously unreserved himself, he could generally dis- 
cover the secrets of others. The Duke of Buckingham said, 
that “ Charles could have been a great king if he would, and 
that James would if he could.** 

To Charles’s partiality for his graceful and accomplished 
cousin, PVances Stuart, we owe the elegant representation of 
Britannia on oui copper coin. She is said to have been the 
only woman with whom the king was ever really in love, and 
it was from one of the medals struck to perpetuate his admira- 
tion of her delicate symmetry, that Britannia was stamped 
in the form she still bears on our halfpence and farthings. 
Guineas were introduced in the reign of Charles, and received 
this appellation from their having been made of the gold-dust 
brought from the coast of Guinea by Sir Robert Holmes. 

In the Secret History of Whitehall, it is said that when Sir 
John Warner turned i’apist he retired to a convent, and his 
uncle, Dr. Warner, who was the king’s physician, pressed his 
majesty to order the Attorney-General to proceed at law for 
securing his estate to him, as ne^it male, upon an apprehen- 
sion that Sir John might convert it to popish uses. Charles 
said to him, “ Sir John at present is one of God Almighty’s 
fools, but it will not be long before ho returns to his estate, 
and enjoys it hnnsr-lf." 

During the debate in Parliament, on a bill for disabling 
all Papists from holding any court place or employment, the 
king was supposed to speak through the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
then Lord Chancellor, whilst his brother the Duke of York 
was represented by Clifford, then Lord Treasurer. On one 
occasion, the Lord Treasurer having made a violent speech in 
the House of Lords, he was unexpectedly opposed by Shaftes- 
bury, who smartly answered all that he said from the be- 
ginning to the end. Charles and his brother were beta 
present, and the latter beginning to got excessively angry, 
at length whispered the king, “ What a rogue you have of 

2 Q 2 
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a Lord Chancellor to which Charles replied, “ and what a 
fool you have of a Lord Treasurer." 

Carles never lost his affability and courtesy. He touched 
people for the evil without evincing either nausea, or a tempta- 
tion to mirth. But on solemn occasions he could never play 
the king. He read his speeches to Parliament like a school- 
boy. At church he could never preserve his gravity, and 
would dally with Lady Castlemainc through the curtains 
which divided the royal box from the ladies* pew. If he saw 
an acquaintance at play, in the park, or even in a state pro- 
cession, he would nod to him with the easy familiarity of an 
equal ; and if the gentleman happened to have a handsome 
wife with him, he would cast on the husband a glance of sig- 
nificant meaning. Sometimes after perhaps he had ordered his 
coach and guards to be ready to conduct him to the park, he 
would call for a sculler and a pair of oars, and row himself 
down to Somerset House, to visit the Duchess of Richmond ; 
and if ho did not find the garden-door open, he would clamber 
over the wall. At the council he would jest instead of minding 
business, and play with his dogs. His ordinary amusements 
were playing at tennis, and weighing himself afterwards — 
sauntering in the Mall, or idling away his mornings at the 
toilette of his favourites — dancing whole nights, and, occasion- 
ally, getting very drunk, hearing anthems in his chapel, and 
keeping time to the music with his head and hands — visiting 
the Tower or the Docks — agoing to the play and ogling the 
handsome women — and, in lack of all other amusements, 
gossiping with everybody, tolling long stories of the French 
and Spanish courts, and, like good old Kent, ‘^marring a 
curious tale in telling it.” 

“ It was Charles the Second," says Spence, “ who gave 
Dryden the hint for writing his poem, called ‘ The Medal.’ 
One day, as the king was walking in the Mall, and talking 
with Dryden, he said, ‘ If I was a poet, and I think I am poor 
enough to be one, I would write a poem on such a subject, in 
the following manner and then gave him the plan of it. 
Dryden took the hint, carried the poem as soon as written to 
the king, and had a present of a hundred broad pieces for his 
pains.” 

Though Charles possessed but little religion, he does not 
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appear to have been a disbeliever. In Dr. Birch's MSS. we 
are told, that on one occasion the Duke of Buckingham having 
spoken profanely before him, the king administered to him the 
following reproof. “ My lord,” he said, “ I am a great deal 
older than your grace, and have heard more arguments for 
atheism ; but 1 have since lived long enough to see that there 
is nothing in them, and I hope your grace will.” On another 
occasion, speaking of the credulous but learned Vossius, who 
was a free-thinker, Charles said, that ‘‘ he refused to believe 
nothing but the bible.” 




AN ACCOUNT 


OF 

HIS MAJESTY’S ESCAPE FROM WORCESTER, 

DICTA FED TO MR. PEPYS BY IHE KING HIMSELF. 


Newmarket, 

Sunday^ Oct, 3rdf and Tuesday ^ Oct. 5M, lA). 

After that the battle was so absolutely lost, as to be 
beyond hope of recovery, I began to think of the best way 
of saving mysolf ; and the first thought that came into my 
head was, that, if 1 could possibly, I would get to London, 
as soon, if not sooner, than the news of our defeat could get 
thither : and it being near dark, I talked with some, espe- 
cially with my Lord Rochester, who was then Wilmot, about 
their opinions, which would be the best way for me to escape, 
it being impossible, as I thought, to get back into Scotland. 
I found them migiiiily distracted, and their opinions difierent, 
of the possibility of getting to Scotland, but not one agreeing 
with mine, for going to London, saving my Lord Wilmot ; 
and the truth is, 1 did not impart my design of going to 
London to any but my Lord Wilmot. But we had such a 
number of beaten men with us, of the horse, that I strove, 
as soon as ever it was dark, to get from them ; and though I 
could not get them to stand by me against the enemy, I could 
not get rid of them, now I had a mind to it. 

So we, that is, my Lord Duke of Buckingham, Lauder- 
dale, Derby, Wilmot, Tom Blague, Duke* Darcey, and 
several others of my servants, went along northward towards 
Scotland ; and at last we got about sixty that were gentlemen 
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and officers, and slipped away out of tlie high road that goes to 
Lancastershire, and kept on the right hand, letting all the 
beaten men go along^ the great road, and ourselves not know- 
ing very well which* way to go, for it was then too late for 
us to get to London, on horseback, riding directly for it, nor 
could we do it, because there was yet many people of quality 
w ith us that I could not get rid of. 

So we rode through a town short of Woolverhampton, 
betwixt that and Worcester, and went through, there lying a 
troop of the enemies there that night. We rode very 
quietly through the town, they having nobody to watch, nor 
they suspecting us no more than we did them, which I 
learned afterwards from a country fellow. 

Wo went that night about twenty miles, to a place called 
White Ladys, hard by Tong Castle, by the advice of Mr. 
Gilfard, where we stopped, and got some little refreshment 
of bread and cheese, such as we could get, it being just be- 
ginning to be day. This White Ladys was a private house 
that Mr. Gifiard, who was a Staffordshire man, had told mo 
belonged to honest people that lived thereabouts.* 

* S. Pepys, desiriag to know from Father Hodlestone what he knew 
touching the brotherhood of the Penderella, as to the names and qualities 
of each of the brothers, he answered, that he was not very perfect in 
it, but that, as far as he could recollect, they were thus, viz. : — 

Ist. William, the eldest, who lived at Boscobel. 

2nd. John, who lived at White Ladies, a kind of woodward there, all 
the brothers living in the wood, having little farms there, and labouriug 
for their living, in cutting down of wood, and watching the wood from 
being stolen ; having the benefit of some cow-grass to live on. Father 
Hodlestone farther told me, that here lived one Mr. Walker, on old gen- 
tleman, a priest, whither the poor Catholics in that neighbourhood re- 
sorted for devotion, and whom Father Hodlestone used now and then to 
visit, and say prayers, and do holy offices with. Upon which score it 
was, that John Penderell happened to know him in the high-way, when 
the said John Penderell was looking out for a hiding-place for my Lord 
Wilmot. This John was he, as Father Hodlestone says, that took the 
most pains of all the brothers. 

3rd. Richard, commonly called among them Trusty Richard, who 
lived the same kind of life with the rest. 

4th. Humphrey, a miller, who has a son at this day (1680) footman to 
the queen, to be heard of at Somerset House. 

5th. George, another brother, who was in some degree, less or more, 
as he remembers, employed in this service. He thinks there was a sixth 
orother, but of that is not certain. Ji. 
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And just as we came thither, there came in a country 
fellow, that told us, there were three thousand of our horse 
just hard by Tong Castle, upon the heath, all in disorder, 
under David Leslie, and some other of the general officers ; 
upon which there were some of the people of quality that 
were with me, who were very earnest that I should go to 
him and endeavour to go into Scotland ; which 1 thought was 
absolutely impossible, knowing very well that the country 
would all rise upon us, and that men who had deserted me 
when they were in good order, would never stand to me 
when they have been beaten. 

This made me take the resolution of putting myself into a 
disguise, and endeavouring to get a-foot to London, in a 
country fellow’s habit, with a pair of ordinary grey cloth 
breeches, a leathern doublet, and a green jerkin, which I 
took in the house of White Ladys. I also cut my hair very 
short, and flung my clothes into a privy-house, that nobody 
might SCO that anybody had been stripping themselves.^ I 
acquainting none with my resolution of going to London but 
my Lord Wilmot, they all desiring me not to acquaint them 
with what I intended to do, because they knew not what they 

* There were six brothers of the Fenderells, who all of them knew the 
secret; and (as I have since learned from one of them) the man in whose 
house 1 changed my clothes came to one of them about two days after, 
and asking him where I was, told him that they might get l,000h if they 
would tell, because there was that sum laid upon my head. But this 
FendereU was so honest, that though he at that time knew where 1 was, 
he bade him have a can of what he did ; for, that 1 being gone out of all 
reach, if they should now discover I had ever been there, they would get 
nothing but hanging for their pains. I would not change my clothes at 
any of the FendereU’s houses, because I meant to make further use of 
them, and they might be suspected ; but rather chose to do it in a house 
where they were not Fapists, I neither knowing them, nor, to this day, 
what the man was at whose house 1 did it. But the Fenderells have sinM 
endeavoured to mitigate the business of their being tempted by their 
neighbour to discover me ; but one of them did certaiiily declare it to me 
at that time. K. 

Concerning one Yates, that married a sister of one of tlie Praderells, 
Father Hodlestone says, he has heard, that the old coarse shirt which 
the king had on did belong to him ; and consequently that the king did 
shift himself at his house ; but believes that the rest of the king's clothes 
were William Fenderell’s, he being a tall man, and the breeches the king 
had on being very long at the knees. 
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might be forced to confess ; on which consideration, they* 
with one voice, begged of me not to tell them what I in- 
tended to do. 

So all the persons of quality and officers who were with 
me (except my Lord Wilmot, with whom a place v/as agreed 
upon for our meeting at London, if we escaped, and who 
endeavoured to go on horseback, in regard, as I think, of his 
being too big to go on foot), were resolved to g(, and join 
with the three thousand disordered horse, tldiikiiig to get 
away with them to Scotland. But, as I did before believe, 
they were not marched six miles, after they got to them, but 
they were all routed by a single troop of horse ; which shews 
that my opinion was not wrong in not sticking to men who 
had run away. 

As soon as I was disguised I took with me a country 
fellow, whose name w’as Richard Penderell, whom Mr. 
Giffard had undertaken to answer for, to be an honest man. 
He was a Roman Catholic, and I chose to trust them, because 
I knew they had hiding-holes for priests, that I thought I 
might make use of in case of need. 

1 was no sooner gone (being the next morning after the 
battle, and then broad day) out of the house with thi^- 
country fellow, hut, being in a great wood, I set myself at 
the edge of the wood, near the highway that was there, the 
better to see who came after us, and whether they mode any 
search after the runaways, and 1 immediately saw a troop of 
horse coming by, which I conceived to be the same troop that 
beat our three thousand horse ; but it did not look like a 
troop of the army's, but of the militia, for the fellow before it 
did not look at all like a soldier. 

In this wood I staid all day, without meat or drink ; and 
by great good fortune it rained all the time, which hindered 
them, as I believe, from coming into the wood to search for 
men that might be fled thither. And one thing is remark- 
able enough, that those with whom 1 have since spoken, of 
them that joined with the horse upon the heath, did say, that 
it rained little or nothing with them all the day, but only in 
the wood where I was, this contributing to my safety. 

As I was in the wood, I talked with the fellow about 
getting towards London and asking him many questions 
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about what gentlemen he knew ; I did not find that he knew 
any man of quality in the way towards Loudon. And the 
truth is, my mind changed as 1 lay in the wood, and I re- 
solved of another way of making my escape ; which was, to 
get over the Severn into Wales, and so to get either to 
Swansea or some other of the sea-towns that I knew had 
comraerce with France, to the end I might get over that way, 
as being a way that I thought none would suspect my taking ; 
besides that, 1 remembered several honest gentlemen that 
were of my acquaintance in Wales. 

So that night, as soon as it was dark, Kichard Pendcrell 
and I tvok our journey on foot towards the Severn, intending 
to pass over a ferry, half-way between Bridgenorth and 
Shrewsbury. But as wo were going in the night, we came 
by a mill where 1 heard some people talking (Memorandum, 
that 1 had got some bread and cheese the night before at one 
of the Penderclls* houses, I not going in), and as we con- 
ceived, it was about twelve or one o*clock at night, and the 
country fellow desired me not to answer if anybody should 
ask me any questions, because 1 had not the accent of the 
country. 

Just as we came to the mill, we could see the miller, as I 
believed, sitting at the mill door, he being in white clothes, it 
being a very dark night. He called out, “ Who goes there ?'* 
Upon which Richard Penderell answered, “ Neighbours going 
home,” or some such like words. Whereupon the miller 
cried out, If you be neighbours, stand, or 1 will knock you 
down.” Upon which, we believing there was company in the 
house, the fellow bade me follow him close ; and he ran to 
a gate that went up a dirty lane, up a hill, and opening the 
gate, the miller cried out, ^‘Rogues, rogues!” And there- 
upon some men came out of the mill after us, which I 
believed was soldiers : so we fell a-running, both of us, up 
the lane, as long as we could run, it being very deep, and 
very dirty, till at last I bade him leap over a hedge, and lie 
still to hear if anybody followed us; which we did, and 
continued lying down upon the ground about half an hour, 
when, hearing nobody come, we continued our way on to the 
village upon the Severn ; where the fellow told me there was 
an honest gentleman, one Mr. Woolfe. that lived in that 
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town,* where 1 might be with great safety ; for that he had 
hiding-holes for priests. Bat I would not go in till I knew 
a little of his mind, whether he would receive so dangerous a 
guest as me, and therefore staid in a field, under a hedge, 
by a great tree, commanding him not to say it was I ; but 
only to ask Mr. Woolfe, whether he would receive an Eng- 
lish gentleman, a person of quality, to hide him the next day, 
till wo could travel again by night, for I durst not go but by 
night. 

Mr. Woolfe, when the country fellow told him that it was 
one that had escaped from the battle of Worcester, said, that 
for his part, it was so dangerous a thing to harbour anybody 
that was known, that he would not venture his neck for any 
man, unless it were the king himself. Upon which Richard 
Penderell very indiscreetly, and without any leave, told him 
that it was I. Upon which Mr. Woolfe replied, that he 
should be very ready to venture all ho had in the world to 
secure me. Upon which Richard Penderell came and told 
me what he had done. At which I was a little troubled, but 
then there was no remedy, the day being just coming on, and 
I must either venture that, or run some greater danger. 

So I came into the house a back way, where I found Mr. 
Woolfe, an old gentleman, who told me he was very sorry to 
see me there ; because there was two companies of the militia 
foot, at that time, in arms in the town, and kept a guard at 
the ferry, to examine everybody that came that way, in 
expectation of catching some that might be making their 
escape that way ; and that he durst not put me into any of the 
hiding-holes of his house, because they had beeu discovered, 
and, consequently, if any search should be made, they would 
certainly repair to these holes ; and that therefore 1 had no 
other way of security but to go into his bam, and there lie 
behind his com and hay. So after he had given us some 
cold meat, that was rea^y, we, without making any bustle in 
the house, went and lay in the barn all the next cUiy ; when 
towards evening, his son, who had been prisoner at Shrews 
bury, an honest man, was released, and came home to his 
father’s house. And as soon as ever it began to be a little 


* Mr. Francis Woolfe lived at Madely. If, 
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darkish, Mr. Woolfe and his son brought us meat into the 
barn ; and there we discoursed with them, whether we might 
safely get over the Severn into Wales; which they advised 
me by no means to adventure upon, because of the strict 
guards that were kept all along the Severn, where any pas- 
sage could bo found, for preventing anybody' s escaping that 
way into Wales. 

Upon this I took resolution of going that night the very 
same way back again to Pendereirs house, where I knew I 
should hear some news, what was become of my Lord Wilmot, 
and resolved again upon going for London. 

So set out as soon as it was dark. But, as we came 
by the mill again, we had no mind to be questioned a second 
time there ; and therefore, asking Richard Penderell whether 
he could swim or no, and how deep the river was, he told 
me it was a scurvy river, not easy to be passed in all places, 
and that ho could not swim. So I told him, that the river 
being but a little one, I would undertake to help him over. 
Upon which we went over some closes to the river side, and 
I entering the river first, to see whether I could myself go 
over, who knew how to swim, found it was but a little above 
my middle ; and thereupon taking Richard Penderell by the 
hand I helped him over. 

Which being done, we went on our way to one of Pen- 
derell's brothers (his house being not far from White Ladys), 
who had been guide to ray Lord Wilmot, and we believed 
might, by that time, be come back again; for my Lord 
AVilmot intended to go to London upon his own horse. 
When I came to this house, I inquired where my Lord 
Wilmot was; it being now towards morning, and having 
travelled these two nights on foot, Penderell's brother told 
me that he had conducted him to a very honest gentleman's 
house, one Mr. Pitchcroft, * not far from Woolverhamp- 

* The king is mistaken in calling Mr. Whitgrave Mr. Pitchcroft. 
Pitchcroft is the name of a very large meadow contiguous to the city of 
Worcester, where part of the king's troops lay on the night before the 
battle ; and which his majesty might have a distant view of, from the top 
of the tower of the cathedral, where he held a council just before the 
unfortunate engagement. It is not to be wondered at, if, after the inter- 
val of twenty-nme years, the king should mistake the name of a place for 
the name of a person. P. 
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ton,* a Roman Catholic. I asked him what news ? He told 
me that there was one Major Careless in the house that was 
that countryman ; whom I knowing, he having been a major in 
our army, and made his escape thither, a lioman Catholic 
also, I sent for him into the room where I was, and con- 
sulting with him what we should do the next day, he told 
me that it would be very dangerous for me either to stay in 
that house, or to go into the wood, there being a great wood 
hard by Boscobel ; that he knew but one way how to pass 
the next day, and that was, to get up into a great oak, in a 
pretty plain place, where we might see round about us ; for 
the enemy would certainly search at the wood for people that 
had made their escape. Of which proposition of hie I ap- 
proving, we (that is to say, Careless and I) went, and carried 
up with us some victuals for the whole day, viz., bread, 
cheese, small beer, and nothing else, and got up into a great 
oak, that had been lopped some three or four years before, 
and being grown out again, very bushy and thick, could not 
be seen through, and here we staid all the day. I having, 
in the meantime, sent Penderell's brother to Mr. Pitchcroft's, 
to know whether my Ijord Wilmot was there or no ;t and 
had word brought me by him, at night, that my lord wns 
there ; that there was a very secure hiding-hole in Mr. 
Pitchcroft’s house, and that he desired me to come thither to 
him. 

Memorandum — That while we were in this tree we see 
soldiers going up and down, in the thicket of the wood, 
searching for persons escaped, we seeing them, now and then, 
peeping out of the wood. 

That night Richard Penderell and I went to Mr. Pitch- 
croft's, about six or seven miles off, where I found the gentle- 
man of the house, and an old grandmother of his, and Father 
Hurlston,^ who had then the care, as governor, of bringing 

* Mr. Whitgrave lived at Moselj. H. 

t 1 did not dqiend upon finding Lord 'W’ilmot, but sent only to know 
what was become of him ; for he and I had agreed to meet at Lon- 
don, at the Three Cranes in the Vintry, and to inquire for Will. Ash- 
burnam. K. 

X His name is Hodlestone, and his grandfather was half-brother, by a 
second venter, to Sir William Hodlestone, who, with eight brothers, 
raised two regiments for the king, and served with them. Father Ho- 
dlestone 
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up two young gentlemen, who 1 think were Sir John Preston 
and his brother, they being boys.* 

Here I spoke with my Lord Wilmot, and sent him away 
to Colonel Lane’s, t about five or six miles off, to see what 
means could bo found for my escaping towards London ; who 
told niy lord, after some consultation thereon, that be had a 
sister that had a very fair pretence of going hard by Bristol, 
to a cousin of hers, that was married to one Mr. Norton, 
who lived two or three miles towards Bristol, on Somerset- 
shire side, and she might carry me thither as her man ; and 
from Bristol I might find shipping to get out of England. if 
So the next night § I went away to Colonel Lane's, where 
J changed my clothes || into a little better habit, like a 

(llestone observes, very particularly, as one extraordinary instance of 
God's providence in this affair, the contingency of his first meeting with 
John Penderell, occasioned by one Mr. Garret’s coming, the Thursday 
after the fight, out of Warwickshire, from Mrs. Morgan, grandmother to 
little Sir John Preston, with some new linen for Sir John, and some for 
Father Hodlestone himself, namely, six new shirts, one whereof he gave 
to the king, and another to my Lord Wilmot. If. 

* This Sir John Preston’s father was Sir John Preston, who raised a 
regiment for the king, and for so doing had his estate given away by the 
Parliament to Pen. This Sii John Preston, the son, is since dead, and his 
estate fallen to his brother. Sir Thomas Preston, mentioned in Oates’s 
narrative of the plot, who married my Lord Mollneux his daughter, by 
whom he had two daaghters, great heiresses, himself being become a 
Jesuit. P. 

t Colonel Lane lived at Bentley. If. 

i The king, after having changed his Hneu and stockings at Mr. 
Whitegrave’s, said, that he found himself at more ease, was fit for a new 
march, and if it would ^^lease God ever to bless him with ten or twelve 
thousand men of a mind and resolved to fight, he should not doubt but to 
drive those rogues out of the land. H. 

§ 1 think I staid two days at Pitchcroft’s [Wliitgrave’s], but Father 
Hurlstone can tell better than I. K, 

II The habit that the king came in to Father Hodlestone, was a very 
greasy old grey steeple-crowned hat, with the brims turned up, without 
lining or hatband, the sweat appearing two inches deep through it, round 
the band-place ; a green cloth jump coat, threadbare, even to the threads 
being worn white, and breeches of the same, with long knees down to the 
garter ; with on old sweaty leathern doublet, a pair of white flannel stock- 
ings next to his legs, which the king said were his boot stockings, their 
tops being cut off to prevent their being discovered, and upon them a 
pair of old green yarn stockings, all worn and darned at the knees, with 

their 
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Berving-man, being a kind of grey cloth suit ; and the next 
day Mrs. liano and I took our journey towards Bristol, 
resolving to lie at a place called Long Marson, in the vale of 
Esham. 

But we had not gone two hours on our way but the maro 
I rode on cast a shoe ; so we were forced to ride to get 
another shoe at a scattering village, whose* name begins with 

something like Long . And as I was holding my horse's 

foot, I asked the smith what news ? He told me that there 
was no news that he knew of, since the good news of the 
beating of the rogues the Scots. I asked him whether there 
was none of the English taken that joined with the JScots ? 
He answered, that ho did not hear that that rogue Charles 
Stewart was taken ; but some of the others, he said, were 
taken, but not Charles Stewart. 1 told him, that if that 
rogue were taken he deserved to bo hanged, more than all the 
rest, for bringing in the Scots. Upon which ho said, that I 
spoke like an honest man, and so w'o parted. 

Here it is to be noted, that we had in company with us 

Mrs. Lane’s sister, who was married to one Mr. , she 

being then going to my Lord Paget's, hard by Windsor, so as 
we were to part, as accordingly we did, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

But a mile before we came to Stratford-upon-Avon, we 

their feet cut oif ; which last he said he had of Mr.Woolfe, who persuaded 
him thereto, to hide his other white ones, for fear of beiuK observed ; his 
shoes were old, all slash'd for the ease of his feet, and full of gravel, with 
little rolls of paper between his toes, which he said he was advised to, to 
keep them from galling ; he had an old coarse shirt, patched both at the 
necK and hands, of that very coarse sort which, in that country, go by 
the name of hogging - shirts ', which shirt, Father Hodlestone shifting 
from the king, by giving him one of his new ones, Father Hodlestone sent 
afterwards to Mr. Sherwood, now Liord Abbot of Lambspring in Ger- 
many, a person well known to the Duke [of York], who begged this 
shirt of Father Hodlestone; his handkerchief was a very old one, 
torn, and very coarse, and being daubed with the king’s blood from hii 
nose. Father Hodlestone gave it to a kinswoman of his, one Mrs. Brath- 
wayte, who kept it with great veneration, as a remedy for the king’s evil ; 
he had no gloves, hut a long thorn-stick, not very strong, but crooked 
three or four several ways, in his hand ; his hair cut short up to his ears, 
and hands coloured ; his majesty refusing to have any gloves, when Fa- 
ther Hodlestone offered him some, as also to change his stick. P. 
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espied upon the way a troop of horse,* whose riders were 
alighted, and the horses eating some grass by the way-side, 
staying there, as I thought, while their muster-master was 
proyiding their quarters. Mrs. Lane's sister^s husband, who 
went along with her as far as Stratford, seeing this troop 
of horse just in cur way, said, that for his part, he would 
not go by them, for he had been once or twice beaten by 
some of the Parliament soldiers, and he would not run 
the venture again. I hearing him say so, begged Mrs. 
Lane, softly in her ear, that we might not turn back, bnt go 
on, if they should see us turn. Bnt all she could say in the 
world would not do, but her brother-in-law turned quite 
round, and went into Stratford another way. The troop of 
horse being then just getting on horseback, about twice twelve 
score off, and, as 1 told her, We did meet the troop just but 
in the town of Stratford. 

But then her brother and we parted, he going his way, and 
we ours, towards Long Marson, where we lay at a kinsman's, 

I think, of Mrs. Lane’s ; neither the said kinsman, nor her 
afore-raentioned brother-in-law, knowing who I was. 

The next night we lay at Cirencester ; and so from thence 
to Mr. Norton's house, beyond Bristol, where, as soon as ever 
1 came, Mrs. Lane called the butler of the house, a very 
honest fellow, whose name was Pope, and had served Tom 
Jermyn, a groom of my bedchamber, when I was a boy at 
Richmond ; she bade him to take care of William Jackson, 
for that was m^ name, as having been lately sick of an ague, 
whereof she said 1 was still w^, and not quite recovered. 
And the truth is, my late fatigues, and want of meat, had 
indeed made me look a little pale ; besides this, Pope had 
been a trooper in the king my father's army ; but I was not 
to be known in that house for any thing but Mrs. Lane* s 
servant. 

Memorandum — ^That one Mr. Lassells, a cousin of Mrs. 
Lane's, went all the way with us, from Colonel Lane’s, on 
horseback, single, 1 riding before Mrs. Lane. 

Pope, the butler, took great care of me that night, I not 

* A poor old womu, that was gleaning in the field, cried ont, of her 
own accord, without occasion giyen her, Master, don't you see a troop 
of horse before you JT. 

2h 
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eating, as I should have done, with the servants, upon account 
of mjr not being well. 

The next morning I arose pretty early, having a vciy good 
stomach, and went to the buttery-hatch to get my breakfast ; 
where 1 found Pope and two or three other men in the room, 
and we all fell to eating bread and butter, to which he gave 
us very good ale and sack. And as I was sitting there, there 
was one that looked like a country fellow sat just by me, who, 
talking, gave so particular an account of the battle of Wor- 
cester to the rest of the company, that I concluded he must 
be one of Cromwell's soldiers. But I asking him how he 
came to give so good an account of that battle, he told me 
he was in the king's regiment; by which 1 thought he 
meant one Colonel King’s regiment. But, questioning him 
further, 1 perceived that he had been in my regiment of guards, 
in Major Broughton's company, that was my major in the 
battle. I asked him what a kind of man 1 was ? To which he 
answered by describing exactly both my clothes and my 
horse ; and then looking upon me, he told me that the king 
was at least three fingers taller than I. Upon which I made 
what haste I could out of the buttery, for fear he should 
indeed know me, as being more afraid when I knew be was 
one of our own soldiers, than when 1 took him for one of the 
enemy's. 

So Pope and I wont into the hall, and just as we came 
into it Mrs. Norton was coming by through it ; upon which, 
I plucking off my hat, and standing with my hat in my 
band, as she passed by, that Pope looked very earnestly in my 
face. But 1 took no notice of it, but put on my hat again, 
and went away, walking out of the house into the field. 

1 had not been out half an hour, but coming back 1 went 
up to the chamber where 1 lay ; and just as 1 came thither, 
Mr. Lassells came to me, and in a litUe trouble said, What 
shall we do 1 I am afraid Pope knows you ; for he says very 
positively to me that it is you, but I have denied it.” Upon 
which 1 presently, without more ado, asked him whether he 
was a very honest man or no ? Whereto he answering me 
that he knew him to be so honest a fellow that he durst trust him 
with his life, as having been always on our side, I thought it 
better to trust him, than go away leaving that suspicion upon 
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him ; and thereupon sent for Pope, and told him, that I was 
very glad to meet him there, and would trust him with my 
life as an old acquaintance. Upon which, being a discreet 
fellow, he asked me what I intended to do ; for, says he, 1 
am extremely happy 1 know you, for otherwise you might 
run great danger m this house. For though my master and 
mistress are good people, yet there are at this time one or 
two in it that are very great rogues ; and I think I can be 
useful to you in any thing you will command me. Upon 
which I told him my design of getting a ship, if possible, at 
Bristol ; and to that end bade him go that very day imme- 
diately to Bristol, to see if there were any ships going either 
to Spain or France, that I might get a passage away in. 

I told him also that my Lord Wilmot was coming to meet 
me here ; for he and I had agreed at Colonel Lane's, and 
were to meet this very day at Norton's. Upon which Pope 
told me, that it was most fortunate that he knew me, and had 
heard this from me ; for that if my Lord Wilmot should have 
come hither, he would have been most certainly known to 
several people in the house ; and therefore he would go. And 
accordingly wont out, and met my Lord Wilmot a mile or two 
off the house, not far off, where he lodged him till it was 
night, and then brought him hither, by a back-door, into my 
chamber ; 1 still passing for a serving-man, and Laasells and 
I lay in one chamber, he knowing all the way who I was. 

So after Pope had been at Bristol to inquire for a ship, 
but could hear of none ready to depart beyond sea sooner 
than within a month, which was too long for me to stay 
thereabout, I betook myself to the advising afresh with my 
Lord Wilmot and Pope what was to be done. And the latter 
telling me that there lived somewhere in that country, upon 
the edge of Somersetshire, at Trent, within two miles of Sher- 
burn, Frank Windham, the knight marshal's brother, who 
being my old acquaintance, and a very honest man, I resolved 
to go to bis house. 

But the night before we were to go away, we had a mis- 
fortune that might have done us much prejudice , for Mrs. 
Norton, who was big with child, fell into labour, and mis- 
carried of a dead child, and was very ill ; so that we could 
not tell how in the world to find an excuse for Mrs. Lane to 

2 B 2 
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leave her cousin in that condition ; and indeed it was not safe 
to stay longer there, where there was so great resort of disaf- 
fected idle people. 

At length, consulting with Mr. LasseUs, I thought the 
best way to counterfeit a letter from her father’s house, old 
Mr. Lane’s, to tell her that her father was extremely ill, and 
commanded her to come away immediately, for fear that she 
should not otherwise find him alive ; which letter Pope deli- 
vered so well, while they were all at supper, and Mrs. Lane 
playing her part so dexterously, that all believed old Mr. 
Lane to be indeed in great danger, and gave his daughter 
the excuse to go away with mo the very next morning 
early. 

Accordingly the next morning* we went directly to Trent 
to Frank Windham’s house, and lay that night at Casde- 
Cary, and the next night came to Trent, where 1 had ap- 
pointed my Lord Wilmot to meet mo, whom I still took care 
not to keep with me, but sent him a little before, or left to 
come after me.t 

When we came to Trent, my Lord Wilmot and I advised 
with Frank Windham, whether he had any acquaintance at 
any sea- town upon tho coast of Dorset or Devonshire ; who 
told me tliat he was very well acquainted with Gyles Strang- 
ways, and that he would go directly to him, and inform him- 
self whether he might not have some acquaintance at Wey- 
mouth or Lyme, or some of those parts. 

But Gyles Strangways proved not to have any, as having 
been long absent from all those places, as not daring to stir 
abroad, having been always faithful to the king; but he 
desired Frank Windham to try what he could do therein, it 
being unsafe for him to be found busy upon the sea-coast. 
But withal he sent me three hundred broad pieces, which he 
knew were necessary for me in the condition I was now in ; 
for 1 durst carry no money about me in those mean clotl^es, 
and my hair cut short, but about ten or twelve shillings in 
silver. 

* 1 staid about two days at Pope’s [LasseUs]. JT. 
t I oouid never get my Lord wilmot to put on any disguise, he say- 
ing, that he should look frightftiUy in it ; and therefore did never put on 
any. K, 
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Frank Windham, upon this, went hinuielf to l^yme, and 
spoke with a merchant there, to hire a ship for mj trans- 
portation, being forced to acquaint him that it was 1 that 
was to be carried out. The merchant undertook it, his name 

being , and accordingly hired a ressel for 

France, appointing a day for my coming to Lyme to embark. 
And accordingly we set out from Frank Windham's, and to 
cover the matter the better, I lode before a cousin of Frank 
Windham's, one Mrs. Judith Coningsby, still going by the 
name of William Jackson.* 

Memorandum — That one day, during my stay at Trent, I 
hearing the bells ring (the church being hard by Frank 
Windham's house) and seeing a company got together in the 
churchyard, I sent down the maid of the house, who knew 
me, to inquire what the matter was; who returning came up 
and told me, that there was a rogue, a trooper, come out of 
Cromwell's army that was telling the people that he had 
killed me, and that that was ray buff coat which he had 
then on. Upon which, most of the village being fanatics, 
they were ringing the bells, and making a bonfire for joy 
of it. 

This merchant having appointed us to come to Lyme, 
we, viz. myself, ray Lord Wilmot, Frank Windham, Mrs, 
Coningsby, and one servant of Frank Windham’s, whose 
name was Peter, were directed from him to a little village 
hard by Lyme, the vessel being to come out of tbe Cobb at 
Lyme, and come to a little creek tbat was just by this viUage, 
whither we went, to send their boat ashore to take us in 
at the said creek, and carry us over to France, the wind being 
then very good at north. 

So we sat up that night, expecting the ship to come out, 
but she failed us. Upon which, 1 sent Frank Windham's 
man, Peter, and my Lord Wilmot to Lyme the next morning, 
to know the reason of it. But we were much troubled how 
to pass away our time the next day, till we could have an 
answer. At last, we resolved to go to a place called Bur- 
port, about four miles from Lyme, and there stay till my 

* At Trent Mrs. Lane and Laisells went home. I staid some four 
or five days at Frank Windham's house, and was known to most of hia 
ftmUy. K. 
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liord Wilmot should bring us news, whether the vessel could 
be had the next night or no, and the reason of her last night's 
failure. 

So Frank Windham, and Mrs. Coningshj and I, went in 
the morning, on horseback, awaj to Burport; and just as 
we came into the town, 1 could see the streets full of red^ 
coats, Cromwell's soldiers, being a regiment of Colonel 
Haynes’s, viz. fifteen hundred men going to embark to take 
Jersey, at which Frank Windham was very much startled, 
and asked me what I would do ? I told him that we must go 
impudently into the best inn in the town, and take a chaml^r 
there, as the only thing to be done ; because we should other- 
ways miss my Lord Wilmot, in case we went anywhere else, 
and that would be very inconvenient both to him and me. 
So we rode directly into the best inn of tho place, and found 
the yard very full of soldiers. 1 alighted, and taking the 
horses, thought it the best way to go blundering in among 
them, and lead them through the middle of the soldiers into 
the stable, which I did ; and they were very angry with me 
for my rudeness. 

As soon as 1 came into tho stable I took the bridle off the 
horses, and called the hostler to me to help me, and to give 
the horses some oats. And as the hostler was helping me to 
feed the horses, “ Sure, Sir," says the hostler, “ I know your 
face?" which was no veiy pleasant question to me. But 1 
thought the best* way was to ask him, where he had lived-— 
whether he had always lived there or no ? He told me, that 
he was but newly come thither ; that he was bom in Exeter, 
and had been hostler in an inn there, hard by one Mr. Pot- 
ter's, a merchant, in whose house 1 had lain in the time of 
war : so 1 thought it best to give the fellow n(» further occa- 
sion of thinking where he had seen me, for fear he should 
guess right at last ; therefore 1 told him, Friend, certainly 
you have seen me then at Mr. Potter's, for I served him a 
good while, above a year." “ O !'' says he, “ then I remem* 
her you a l^y there and with that was put off from think- 
ing any more on it ; but desired that we might drink a pot 
of beer together ; which 1 excused, by saying, that I must 
wait on my master, and get his dinner ready for him. 

ut told him, that my mastor was going for London, and 
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would return about three weeks hence, when he would lio 
there, and I would not fail to drink a pot with him. 

As soon as we had dined, mj Lord Wilmot came into the 
town from Lyme, hut went to another inn. Upon which, 
we rode out of town, as if we had gone upon the road towards 
London; and when we were got two miles off, my Lord 
Wilmot overlook us (he having observed, while in town, 
where we were), and told us, that ho believed the ship might 
he ready next night ; hut that there had been some mistake 
betwixt him and the master of the ship. 

L pon which, 1 not thinking it fit to go hack again to the 
same place where we had sat up the night before, we went 
to a village called - ■ ■ , about four miles in the country 

above Lyme, and sent in Peter to know of the merchant 
whether the ship would be ready. But the master of the 
ship, doubting that it was some dangerous employment he 
was hired upon, absolutely refused the merchant, and would 
not carry us over. 

Whereupon we were forced to go back again to Frank 
Windham's to Trent, where we might be in some safety till 
we had hired another ship. 

As soon as we came to Frank Windham’s, I sent away 
presently to Colonel Robert Philips, who lived then -at Salis* 
bury, to see what he could do for the getting me a ship ; 
which he undertook very willingly, and had got one at South-* 
ampton, but by misfortune she was, amongst others, pressed to 
transport their soldiers to Jersey, by which she failed us 
also. 

Upon this, I seut further into Sussex, where*Robin Philips 
knew one Colonel Gunter, to see whether be could hire a 
ship anywhere upon that coast. And not thinking it con- 
venient for me to stay much longer at Frank Windham's 
(where I had been in all about a fortnight, and was^.become 
known to very many),* Pwent directly away to a widow gen- 
tlewoman's house, one Mrs. Hyde, some four or five miles 
from Salisbury, where I came into the house just as it was 
almost dark, with Robin Philips only, not intending at first 
to make myself known. But just as.*i alighted at the door 
Mrs. Hyde knew me, though she bad never seen me but once 
in her life, and that was with the king, my &ither, in the 
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ani^, when we marched by Salisbury, some years before, in 
the time of the war ; but she being a discreet woman, took 
no notice at that time of me, 1 passing only for a friend of 
Bobin Philips’s, by whose advice 1 went thither. 

At supper there were with us Frederick Hyde, anoe a 
judge, and hie sister-in-law, a widow, Robin Philips, myself, 
and Dr. Henshaw, since Bishop of London, whom 1 had 
appointed to meet me there. 

While we were at supper, I observed Mrs. Hyde and her 
brother Frederick to look a little earnestly at me, which led 
me to believe they might know me. But I was not at all 
startled at it, it having been my purpose to let her know 
who 1 was ; and accordingly after supper Mrs. Hyde came 
to me, and I discovered myself to her ; who told me, she 
had a very safe place to hide me in, till we knew whether 
our ship was ready or no. But she said it was not safe for 
her to trust anybody but herself and her sister ; and there- 
fore advised me to take my horse next morning, and make 
as if 1 quitted the house, and return again about night ; for 
she would order it so that all her servants and everybody 
should be out of the house, but herself and her sister, whose 
name I remember not. 

So Robin Philips and 1 took our horses, and went as far 
as Stone-henge ; and there we staid looking upon the stones 
for some time,* and returned back again to Hale (the place 
where Mrs. Hyde lived), about the hour she appointed ; 
where I went up into the hiding-hole, that was very con- 
venient and safe, and staid there all alone (Robin Philips 
then going away to Salisbury) some four or five da 3 r 8 . 

After four or five days* stay, Robin Philips came to the 
house and acquainted me that a ship was ready provided for me 
ai Shoreham, by Colonel Gunter. Upon which, at two o’clock 
in the morning, 1 went out of the house by the back-way, 
and, with Robiii Philips, met Colonel Gunter and my Lord 
Wilmot together, some fourteen or fifteen miles ofi’, on my 
way towards Shoreham, and were to lodge that night at a 

* The king and Colonel Fhilipa rode about the Downs, and took a 
view of the wonder of the country, Stone-henge ; where they found that 
the king’s arithmetic gave the lie to the fabulous tale, that those stones 
csnnoC be told alike twice together. Ph, 
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place called Hambleton, seven miles from Portsmonili; beeanae 
it was too long a jonrnej to go in one day to Sboreliira. And 
here we lay at a house of a brother-in4aw of Colonel Gnn- 
ter's, one Mr. — where I was not to be known (I being 
still in the same grey cloth suit, as a serving-man), though 
the master of th-i house was a very honest poor man, who, 
while we were at supper, came in, he having been all the day 
playing the good-fellow at an ale-house in the town, and 
taking a stool, sat down with us ; where his brother-in-law. 
Colonel Gunter, talking very feelingly concerning Cromwell 
anil' all his part;y, he went and whispered his brother in the 
ear, and asked, whether 1 was not some round-headed rogue’s 
son ; for 1 looked \ery suspiciously. Upon which. Colonel 
Gunter answering for me, that ho might trust his life in my 
hands, he came and took me by the hand, and drinking a 
good glass of beer to me, called me brother round-head. 

About that time my Lord Southampton, that was then at 
Titchfield, su^'oecting, for what reason I don’t know, that it 
was possible i might be in the country, sent either to Kobin 
Philips or Dr. Henshaw, to offer his service, if he could 
serve me in my escape. But being then iprovided of a ship, 
1 would not put him to the d^^nger of having any thing to do 
with it. 

The next day we went to a place, four miles off of Shore- 
ham, called Bright-helmstone, where we were to meet with 
the master of the ship, as thinking it more convenient for us 
to meet there than just at Shoreham, where the ship waa 
So when we camo to the inn at Bright-helmstone, we met 
with one [Manscl ], the merchant, who had hired the vessel, 
in company with her master,* the merchant only knowing 
me, as having hired her only to carry over a person of qua- 
lity, that was escaped from the battle of Worcester, without 
naming a^body. And as we were all (viz. Robin Philips, 
my Lord Wilmot, Colonel Gunter, the merchant, the master, 
audf I), I observed that the master of the vessel looked very 
much upon me. And as soon as we had supped, calling the 
merchant aside, the master told him, that he had not dealt 
fairly with him ; for though he had given him a very good 

* Mr. Francif Maasel, the fiuthful merchant who provided the bark* 
Captain Tetterahall, the master of the bark. PA. 
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price foi tlie canying over that gentleman, ^t he had not 
been clear with him ; ‘‘ For,** says he, he is the king, and 
1 rei^ well know him to be so/* Upon which, the merchant 
denying it, saying that he was mistaken, the master answered, 

1 know him very well ; for he took my ship, together with 
other fishing-vessels at Bright-helmstone, in the year 1648 
(which was when I commanded the king my father s fleet, 
and I very kindly let them go again). But,’* says ho to 
the merchant, *•*' be not troubled at it ; for I think 1 do God 
and my country good service, in preserving the king, and, 
by the grace of God, I will venture my life and all for him, 
and set him safely on shore, if 1 can, in France.” Upon 
which, the merchant came and told mo what had passed be- 
tween them ; and thereby found myself under a necessity of 
trusting him. But I took no kind of notice of it presently 
to him ; but thinking it convenient not to let him go home, 
lest he should be asking advice of his wife, or anybody else, 
we kept him with us in the inn, and sat up all night drinking 
beer, and taking tobacco with him. 

And here 1 also ran another very great danger, as being 
confident I was known by the master of the inn, for as I was 
standing, after supper, by the fire-side, leaning my hand 
upon a chair, and all the rest of the company being gone 
into another room, the master of the inn came in, and fell a 
talking with me, and just as he was looking about, and saw 
there was nobody in the room, he, upon a sudden, kissed my 
hand that was upon the back of the chair, and said to me, 
“ God bless you wheresoever you go ; I do not doubt, 
before I die, but to be a lord, and my wife a lady;” so I 
laughed, and went away into the next room, not desiring 
then any further discourse with him, there being no remedy 
against my being known by him, and more discourse might 
have but raised suspicion. On which consideration, I thought 
it best for to trust him in that manner, and he proved very 
honest. 

About fonr o’clock in the morning, myself and the com- 
pany before named went towards Shoreham, taking the master 
of the ship with us, on horseback, behind one of our com*^ 
pony, and came to the vessel’s side, which was not above 
sixty ton. But it being low-water, and the vessel lying dry, 
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I and mv Lord Wilmot got up with a ladder into her, and 
went and lay down in the little cabin, till the tide flam e to 
fetch us off. 

But I was no sooner got into the ship, and lain down upon 
the bed, but the master came in to me, fell down upon his 
knees, and kissed my hand ; telling me, that he knew me veiy 
well, and would venture life, and all that he had in the worl^ 
to set mo dewn safe in France. 

So about seven o'clock in the morning, it being high-water, 
we went out of the port ; but the master being bound for 
Pc^^l, loaden wit?> sea-coal, because he would not have it seen 
from Shoreham that he did not go his intended voyage, but 
stood all the day, w*-th a very easy sail, towards the Isle of 
Wight (only my Lord Wilmot and myself, of my company, 
on board). And as we wore sailing, the master came to me, 
and desired me that I would persuade his men to use their 
endeavours with me to get him to set us on shore in France, 
the better to cover him from any suspicion thereof. Upon 
which, I went to the men, which were four and a boy, and 
told them truly, that we were two merchants that had some 
misforCanes, and were a little in debt ; that we had some 
money owing us at Rouen, in France, and were afraid of 
being arrested in England ; toat if they would persuade the 
master (the wind being very fair) to give us a trip over to 
Dieppe, or one of those ports near Rouen, they would oblige 
us very much, and with that 1 gave them twenty shillings 
to drink. Upon which, they undertook to second me, if 1 
would propose it to the master. So 1 went to the master, 
and told him our condition, and that if he would give us a 
trip over to France, we would give him some consideration 
for it Upon which he counte^eited difficulty, saying, that 
it would hinder his voyage. But his men, as they had pro- 
niised me, joining their persuasions to ours, and, at last, he 
yielded to set us over. 

So about five o'clock in the afternoon, as we were in sight 
of the Isle of Wight, we stood directly over to the coast of 
France, the wind being then full north ; and the next morn- 
ing, a little before day, we saw the coast. Bnt the tide 
failing us, and the wind coming about to the south-west, we 
were forced to come to an anchor, within two miles of the 
shore, till the tide of flood was done. 
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We fonnd ourselves just before a barbour in France, 
called Feecamp ; and just as the tide of ebb was made, espied 
a vessel to leeward of us, which, by her nimble working, 1 
suspected to be an Ostend privateer. Upon which, I went 
to my Lord Wilmot, and telling him my opinion of that ship, 
proposed to him our going ashore in the little cook-boat, for 
fear they should prove so, as not knowing, but finding us 
going into a port of France (there being then a war betwixt 
France and Spain), they might plunder us, and possibly carry 
us away and set us ashore in England ; the master al^ him- 
self had the same opinion of her being an Ostondcr, and 
came to me to tell me so, which thought I made it my busi- 
ness to dissuade him from, for fear it should tempt him to 
set sail again with us for the coast of England ; yet so sen- 
sible I was of it, that I and my Lord Wilmot went both on 
shore in the cock-boat ; and going up into the town of Fes- 
camp, staid there all day to provide horses for Rouen. But 
the vessel which had so affrighted us proved afterwards only 
a French hoy. 

The next day we got to Rouen, to an inn, one of the best 
in the towm, in the Fish-market, where they made difficulty 
to receive us, taking us, by our clothes, to be some thieves, 
or persons that liad been doing some vei^ ill thing, until 
Mr. Sandbume, a merchant, for whom I sent, came and 
answered for us. 

One particular more there is observable in relation to this 
our passage into France ; that the vessel that brought us over, 
had no sooner landed me, and 1 given her master a pass, for 
fear of meeting with any of onr Jersey frigates, but the wind 
tnmed so hapi^ily for her, as to carry her directly for Pool, 
without its being known that she hM ever been upon the 
eofuit of France. 

We staid at Booen one day, to provide ourselves better 
clothes, and ^ve notice to the queen, my mother (who was 
then at Paxis), of my being safely landed. After whiofa, Bet- 
ting out in a hired coach, I was met by my mother, with 
coaches, short of Paris ; and by her conducted thither wkera 
I saftly arrived. 
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KING CHARLES IL 

Jfter the Battle of Worcester September the Zrd^ 1651, 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

CLAUSTRUM REGALE RESERATUM; 

OR, 

THE KING'S CONCEALMENT AT TRENT. 



TO 


THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Siii| 

Among the many addresses which everyday offers yoor sacred majesty, 
this humbly hopes your particular gracious acceptance, since it has no 
other ambition than faithfully to represent to your majesty, and, by your 
royal permission, to all the world, the history of those miraculoua provi- 
dences that preserved you in the battle of Worcester, concealed you in the 
wilderness at Boscobel, and led you on your way towards a land where you 
might safely expect the returning favours of Heaven, which now, after so 
Jong a trial, has graciously heard our prayers, and abundantly crowned 
your patience. 

And, as in the conduct of a great part of this greatest affair, it pleased 
Gkid (the more to endear his mercies) to make dioice of many very little, 
though fit, instruments ; so has my weakness, by this happy precedent, 
been encouraged to hope if not unsuitable for me to rdate, what the wisest 
king thought proper for them to act j wherein yet I humbly beg your 
migesty's pardon, being conscious to myself of my utter incapacity to 
express, either your unparalleled valowr in the day of contending, or (whidi 
is a virtue far less usual for kings) your strong and even mind in the time 
of your sufferings. 

From which sublime endowments of your most heroic mt^esty, I derive 
these comforts to myself, that whoever undertakes to reach at your perfec- 
tions, must fall short as well as though not so much. And while 1 
depend on your royal clemency more than others, 1 mn more obliged 
to be 

Your majesty's most loyal subject, 

And most humble servant. 


THO. BLOUNT. 



TO THE READER. 


Behold, I present you with an history of wonders ; wonders so great, 
that, as no former age can parallel, succeeding times will scarce believe 
them. 

Expect here to read the highest tyranny and rebellion that was ever 
acted by subjects, and the greatest hardships and persecutions that ever 
were steered by a king ; yet did his patience exceed his sorrows, and his 
virtue became at last victorious. 

Some particulars, 1 confess, are so superlatively extraordinary, that 
1 easily should fear they would scarce gain belief, even from my modem 
reader, had 1 not this strong argument to secure me, that no ingenuous 
person will think me so frontless, as knowingly to write an ontmth in an 
history where his sacred msyesty (my dread sovereign, and the b^t of 
kings) bears the principal part, and most of the other persons concerned 
in &e same action (except the Earl of Derby, Lord Wflmot, and Colonel 
Blague) still alive, ready to pour out shame and confusion on so impudent 
a forgery. 

But 1 am so far from that foul crime of publishing what’s false, tfait 
1 can safely say I know not one line unautbentic ; such has been my care 
to be sure of the truth, that I have diligently collected the particuiais 
from most of their mouths, who were the very actors themselves in this 
scene of muucles. 

To every individnal person (as far as my industry could arrive to know) 
I have given the due of his merit, be it for valour, fidelity, or whatever 
other quality that any way had the honour to relate to hia majeaty’s 
service. 

In this Ister edition, 1 have added some particulars which came to my 
knowkdM ainoe the first publication ; and have observed that, In this 
persecution, murii of his inqjesty’sactionaand aufforinga have run parallel 
with those d King David. 

And though the whole complex may want elegance and poUteiieas of 
style (which the nature of such relation! does not properly challenge), yet 
it cannot want truth, the chief ingredient ibr inch utaoertakings ; in whldi 
assurance 1 am not afraid to venture myielfin your hands. 


Bead on, and wonder / 
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OR, 

THE HISTORY OF KING CHARLES II. s 

MOST MIRACULOUS PRESERVATION AFTER THE BATTLE OP 
WORCESTER. 


PART I. 

It wai3 in June, in ilie year 1650, that Charles the Second, 
undoubted heir of Charles the First, of glorious memory* 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland (after his roy^ 
father had been barbarously murdered, and himself banished 
his own dominions, by his own rebellious subjeets), took ship- 
ping at Scheveling, in Holland, and having escaped great 
dangers at sea, arrived soon after at Spey, in the noi& of 
Scotland. 

On the 1st of January following, his majesty was orewned 
at Scoon, and an army raised in that kingdom to invaide this, 
in hope to recover his regalities here, then most unjustly de- 
tained from him by some members of the Long ParliaiUent, 
and Oliver Cromwell their general, who soon after most trai- 
torously assumed the title of Protector of the new-minted 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Of this royal Scotch army the general officers were these : 
Lieutenant-Gen. David Leslie, Lieutenant-Gen. Middleton 
^ho was since created Earl of Middleton, Lord Clarmont and 
Fettercaim), Majoi^C^n. Massey, Major-Gen. Montgomery, 
Major-Gen. Daliel, and Major-Gen. Yandrose, a Dntehman. 

The let of August^ 1651, his majesty with his army began 
his inarch into England ; and on the 5th of the same month, 
at his royal camp at Woodhouse, near the border, jpnblished 
his gracious decimation of general pardon and oblivion to all 
his loving subjects of the kingdom of England and dominion 
of Wales, that would desist from assisting the usurped autho- 
rity of the pretended commonwealth of England, and retum 

2i 
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to the obedience they owed to their lawful king, and to the 
ancient happy government of the kingdom, except only Oliver 
Cromwell, Henry Ireton, John Bradshaw, John Cook (pre- 
tended solicitor), and all others who did actually sit and vote 
in the murder of his royal father. 

And lastly did declare, that the service being done, the 
Scotch army should quietly retire, that so all armies might be 
disbanded, and a lasting peace settled with religion and 
righteousness. 

His majesty, after the publication of this gracious offer, 
marched his army into Lancashire, where he received some 
considerable supplies from the Earl of Derby (that loyal sub- 
ject), and at Warrington Bridge met with the first opposition 
made by the rebels in England, but his presence soon put 
them to fiight. 

In this interim his majesty had sent a copy of his declara- 
tion, inclosed in a gracious letter to Thomas Andrews, then 
lord mayor (who had been one of his late majesty's judges), 
and the aldermen of the city of London, which, by order of the 
rump-rebels, then sitting at Westminster, was (on the 26th of 
August) publicly burnt at the old Exchange by the hangman, 
and their own declaration proclaimed there and at Westmin- 
ster, with beat of drum and sound of trumpet ; by which his 
sacred majesty (to whom they could afford no better title 
than Charles Stuart), his abetters, agents, and complices, 
were declared traitors, rebels, and public enemies. Impudence 
and treason beyond example ! 

After a tedious march of near three hundred miles, his 
majesty, with his army, on the 22nd of August, possessed him- 
self of Worcester, after some small opposition made by the 
rebels there, commanded by Colonel John James. And at 
his entrance, the mayor of that city carried the sword before 
his majesty, who had left the Earl of Derby in Lancashire, as 
well to settie that and the adjacent countries in a posture of 
defence against Cromwell and his confederates, as to raise 
some auxiliary forces to recruit his majesty's army, in case the 
8uo(|es8 of a battle should not prove so happy as all good men 
desired. 

PH (such was Heaven's decree) on the 26tb of August, the 
earl'^ |tew-raised fo^cei^ overpowered, were totally de? 
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feated, near Wigfi^n, in that connty, by CoL Lilbnm, with a 
regiment of rebellious sectaries. In which conflict the Lord 
Widdrington, Sir Thomas Tildesly, Col. Trollop, Col. Bointon, 
Lientenant*Col. Galliard (faithful subjects and valiant sol- 
diers), with some others of good note, were slain ; Colonel 
Edw^ Roscarrock wounded; Sir William Throkmorton 
(since knight marshal to his majesty), Sir Timothy Feather- 
stonhaugh (^who was beheaded by the rebels at Chester, on . 
the 22nd of Otober following). Col. Bains, and others, taken 
prisoners ; and their general, the Earl of Derby (who charged 
the rebels valiantly, and received several wounds), put to flight 
with a small number of men : in which condition he made 
choice of the way towards Worcester, whither he knew his 
majesty's army was designed to march. 

After some days, my lord, with Col. Roscarrock and two 
servants, got into the confines of Staffordshire and Shropshire, 
near Newport, where at one Mr. Watson's house he met with 
Mr, Richard Snead (an honest gentleman of that county, and 
of his lordship’s acquaintance), to whom he recounted the 
misfortune of his defeat at Wiggan, and the necessity of tak- 
ing some rest, if Mr. Snead could recommend his lordship to 
any private house near hand, where he might safely continue 
till he could find an opportunity to go to his majesty. 

Mr. Snead brought my lord and his company to Boscobel 
House, a very obscure babitatien, situate in Shropshire, but 
adjoining upon Staffordshire, and lies between Tong Castle 
and Brewood, in a kind of wilderness. John Giffard, Esq., 
who first built this house, invited Sir Basil Brook, with other 
friends and neighbours, to a house-warming feast ; at which 
time Sir Basil was desired by Mr. Giffard to give the house a 
name, he aptly calls it BoscobeIi (from the Italian Botco^lello) 
which in that language signifies fair wood), because seated in 
the midst of many fair woods. 

At this place the earl arrived on the 29th of August (being 
Friday), at night ; but the house at that time afforded no 
inhabitant except William Penderel,^ the housekeeper, and his 
wife, who, to preserve so eminent a person, freely adventured 
to receive my lord, and kept him in safety till Sunday night 
following, wW (according to my lord’s desire of going to 
Worcester) he conveyed him to Mr. Hitnqibrey faouee^ 
2 I 2 
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at GUttaker Park, (a trae-heartod royalist), which was about 
nine miles on the way from Boscobel thither. Mr. Elliot 
did not only cheerfully entertain the earl, but lent him ten 
pounds, and conducted him and his company safe to Wor> 
cester. 

The next day after his majesty’s arrival at Worcester, being 
Saturday, the 23rd of August, he was proclaimed King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, by Mr. Thomas Lisens, 
mayor, and Mr. James Bridges, sheriff, of that loyal city, 
with great acclamations. 

On the same day his majesty published this following ma- 
nifesto, or declaration 

C Wles, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all 
whom it may concern, greeting. We desire not the effusion 
of blood, we covet not the spoil or forfeiture of our people ; 
our declaration at our entry into this kingdom, the quiet 
behaviour and abstinence of our army throughout this long 
march, and our own general pardon, declared to all the inha- 
bitants of this city, without Ud^ing advantage of the opposition 
here made us, by a force of the enemy over-mastermg them, 
until we have chased them away, have sufficiently certified 
both what we seek is only that the laws of England (which 
secure the right both of king and subject) may henceforth 
recover their due power and force, and all past bitterness of 
these unnatural wars be buried and forgotten. As a moans 
whereunto, we have by our warrants of the date hereof, and 
do hereby summon, upon their allegiance, all the nobility, gen- 
try, and others of what degree and condition soever, of our 
county of Worcester, from sixteen to sixty, to appear in their 
persons, and with any horses, arms, and ammunition they 
have or can procure, at Pitcheroft, near the city, on Tuesday 
next, being the 26 th of this instant month, where ourself will 
be present that day (and also the next, in case those of the 
further parts of the county should not be able to epme up 
sooner), to dispose of such of them as we shall think fit, for 
our service in the war, in defence of this city and county, and 
to add unto our marching army, and ^ to apply others (therein 
versed) to matters of civil advice and government. Upon 
which appearance, we shall immediately declare to all pre- 
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sent, and conforming themselves to our royal authority, our 
free pardon ; not excluding from this summons, or the paj^on 
held forth, or from trust and employment in our service, as 
we shall find them cordial and useful therein, any person or 
persons heretofore, or at this time actually employed in oppo- 
sition to us, whether in the military way, as governors, colo- 
nels, captains, common soldiers, or whatsoever else ; or in the 
civil, as sheriffs, under-sheriffs, justices of the peace, collects 
tors, high constables, or any other higher or lower quality ; 
for securing ol all whom before mentioned in their loyal ad- 
dresses and performances (besides our army [more than once 
successful since our entrance]] which will be between them 
and the enemy, and the engagement of our own person in their 
defenv3e), we have directed this city to be forthwith fortified, 
and shall use such other helps and means as shall occur to us 
in order to that end. But, on the other side, if any person, 
of what degree or quality soever, either through disloyalty 
and disaffection, or out of fear of the cruel usurpers and op- 
pressors, accompanied with a presumption upon our meroy 
and goodness, or lastly, presuming upon any former service, 
shall oppose or neglect us at this time, they shall find, that as 
we have authority to punish in life, liberty, and estat^ so we 
want not now the power to do it, and (if overmuch provoked) 
shall not want the will neither ; and in particular unto those 
who have heretofore done and suffered for their loyalty, we 
say it is now in their hands either to double that score, or to 
strike it off ; concluding with this, that although our disposi- 
tion abound with tenderness to our people, yet we cannot 
think it such to let them lie under a oonfes^ slavery and false 
peace, when, as we well know, and all the world may see, we 
have force enough, with the conjunction of those that groan 
under the present yoke (we will not say to diq>ate, for that 
we shall do well enough with those we have brought with ns), 
but clearly (without any considerable opposition) to restore, 
together with ourself, the quiet, the liberty, and the laws of 
the English nation. 

** Given at our city of Woroeiter, the 23rd of Aug. 1651, 
“ and in the third jear of onr reign.'* 

Upon Sunday, the 24th of August, Mr. Crosby (an enunent 
divine of that city) preached before his majesty in the oathe^ 
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dral chuTch, and in his prayers styled his majesty, in all 
eanses, and over all persons, next under God, supreme head 
and governor;'* at which the Presbyterian Scots took ex- 
ception, and Mr. Crosby was afterward admonished by some 
of them to forbear such expressions. 

Tuesday, the 26th of August, was the rendoEvons, in Pitch- 
oroft, of such loyal subjects as came in to his majesty’s aid, in 
pursuance of bis before-mentioned declaration and summons. 
Here appeared : 

Francis Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbnrf , with abont 
60 horse. 

Mr. Menrin Touchet, his lient. -colonel. 

Sir John Packington. 

Sir Walter Blount. 

Sir Ralph Clare. 

Sir Rowland Berkley. 

Sir John Winford. 

Mr. Ralph Sheldon of Beoly. 

Mr. John Waahbnm of Witdiinford, with 40 horse. 

Mr. Thos. Homyold of Blaokmore Park, with 40 horse. 

Mr. William Seldon of Bnatall. 

Mr. Thomaa Acton, 

Captain Benbow. 

Mr. Robert Blount of Kenswick. 

Mr. Robert Wigmore of Locton. 

Mr. Edward Fennel the elder 

Captain Kingston. 

Mr. Peter Blount. 

Mr. Edward Blount. 

Mr. Walter Walsh. 

Mr. Cborlea Walsh. 

Mr. William Dansey. 

Mr. Francis Knotsford. 

Mr. George Chambers, &c* 

With divers others, who were honoured and encouraged by 
his majesty's presence. Notwithstanding which access, the 
number of his army, both English and Soots, was conceived 
not to exceed 12,000 men, viz. 10,000 Scots, and about 2,000 
English ; and those, too, not eEcellently arm^ nor plentifully 
stored with ammunition. 

Meantime Cromwell (that grand patron of seotaries) had 
amassed tocher a numerous body ef rebels, conunand^ by 
himself in diiei( and by the Lord Grey of Groby, Fleetwood^ 
and Lambext, under him, consisting of above 30,000 men 
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(being generally the scum and froth of the whole kingdom), 
one part of which were sectaries, who, through a fanatic zeal, 
were become devotees to this great idol ; the other part 
seduced persons, who either by force or fear were unfortu- 
nately made actors or participants in this so horrible and 
fatal a tragedy. 

Thus, then, began the pickeerings to the grand engagement, 
Major-Qeneral Massey, with a commanded party, being sent 
by his majestjr to secure the bridge and pass at Upton upon 
&vem, seven miles below Worcester, on Thursday, the 28th 
of August, Lambert with a far greater number of rebels 
attacked him, and after some dispute gained the pass, the 
river being then fordable. Yet the major-general behaved 
himaelf very gallantly, received a shot in the hand from some 
musketeers the enemy had conveyed into the church, and 
retreated in good order to Worcester. 

During this encounter, Cromwell himself (whose head- 
quarter was the night before at Pershore) advanced to 
Stoughton, within four miles of the city, on the south side, 
himself quartered that night at Mr. Simon’s house, at White 
Lady- Aston ; and a party of his horse faced the city that 
evening. 

The next day (August the 28th), Sultan Oliver appeared 
with a great body of horse and foot on Bed Hill, within a 
mile of Worcester, where he made a bonnemine, but attempted 
nothing ; and that night part of his army quartered at Judge 
Barkley's house at Speachley. The same aay it was resolved 
by his majesty, at a council of war, to give the grand rebel a 
camisado, by beating up his quarters that night with 1,500 
select horse and foot, commanded by Lieni-General Middle- 
ton and Sir William Keyth, idl of them wearing their shirts 
over their armour for distinction ; which accordingly was at- 
tempted, and might in all probability have been sucoeesfhl, 
had not the design been most tnutoronsly discovered to the 
rebels by one Guyse, a tailor in the town, and a notorious 
sect^, who was hanged the day following, as the just rewiunl 
of his treachery. In this action M^or Knox ifas sfadn, and 
some few taken prisoners by the enemy. A oonaderable 
party of the rebels, commanded by Colonel Fleetwood, 
Colonel Biobard Ingoldsby (who since became a real eonreit, 
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$nd was created Knight of the Bath at his majesty's corona- 
tion), Colonel Goff, and Colonel Gibbons, being got over the 
Severn, at Upton, marched next day to Powiok-town, where 
they made a halt ; for Powick-bridge (lying upon the river 
Team, between Powiok-town and Worcester) was guarded 
by a brigade of his majesty’s horse and foot, commanded 
by Major-General Robert Montgomery and Colonel George 
K^th. 

The fatal drd of September being come, his majesty this 
day (holding a council of war upon the top of the college 
church steeple, the better to discover the enemies* posture) 
observed some firing at Powick, and Cromwell making a 
bridge of boats over Severn, under Bunsbill, about a mile 
below the city towards Team-mouth ; his majesty presently 
goes down, commands all to their arms, and marches in person 
to Powick-bridge, to give orders, as well for maintaining that 
bridge, as for opposing the ma^ng the other of boats, and 
hasted back to his army in the city. 

Soon after his majesty was gone from Powick-bridge, the 
enemy assaulted it furiously, which was well defended by 
Montgomery, till himself was danTOrously wounded and his 
ammunition ^nt, so that he was £rced to make a disorderly! 
retreat into Worcester, leaving Colonel Keyth a prisoner at 
the bridm. At the same time Cromwell had with much 
celerity finished his brid^ of boats and ylanks over the main 
river, without any considerable opposition, saving that Col- 
onel Pitscotty, with about three hundred Highlanders, per- 
formed as much therein as could be expected from a handful 
of men fighting against great numbers. By this means Oliver 
held communication with those of his party at Powick-bridge, 
and when he h^ marched over a considerable number of bis 
said (in his hypocritical way), “ The Lord of Hosts be 
with you and returned himself to raise a battery of great 
gnns against the fort royal on the south side of the city. 

Ilis majesty being returned from Powick-bridge, marched 
wijiib the Duke of Buokingham, Lord Qrandison, and some 
ower of his cavalry, through the city, and out at Budbury- 
gate by the fort royid, where the rebels' great riiot came fre- 
4|pendy near his sacred ^rson. 

At diU rime CrpmweU was settled in an advantageons peat 
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at Perrywood, within a mile of the city, 8V0lliiig with pn40|t 
and confident in the numbers of his men, having besides raised 
a breastwork, at the cockehoot of that wood, for his greater 
security ; but Duke Hamilton (formerly Lord LaneriSk;, with 
his own troop and some Highlanders, Sir Alexander Forbes, 
with his regiment of foot, and divers English lords and gen- 
tlemen volunteers, by his majesty's command and encourage- 
ment, engaged him, and did great execution upon his brat 
men, forced tiie great sultan (as the Rhodians in like case 
did the Turk) to retreat with his janizaries; and his majesty 
was once as absolute master of his great guns as he ought then 
to have been of the whole land. 

Hero his majesty gave an incomparable example of valour 
to thd rest, by cbaiging in person, which the Highlanders, 
especially, imitated in a great measure, fighting with the but- 
end of their muskets when their ammunition was spent ; but 
now supplies of rebels being continually poured upon them, 
and the main body of Scotch horse not coming up in due time 
from the town to his majesty’s relief, his army was forced to 
retreat in at Sudbury-gate in much disorder. 

In this actiosk Duke Hamilton (who fought valiantly) had 
his horse killed under him, and was himself mortally wounded, 
of which he died within few days, and manjjr of his troop (con- 
sisting much of gentlemen, and divers of his own name) were 
slain ; Sir John Douglas received his death-wound ; and Sir 
Alexander Forbes (who was the first knight the king made 
in Scotland, and commanded the fort royal here) was shot 
through both the calves of his legs, lay in the wood all night, 
and was brought prisoner to Worcester next day. 

The rebels in this encouiiter had great advantage, as well 
in their numbers, cb by fighting both with horse and foot 
agmnst bis majestys foot only, the matest part of his horse 
being wedged up in the town, And when the foot were de- 
feated, a part of his majesty’s horse fought afterwards against 
both the enem/s horse and foot upon great disadvantage. 
And as they had few persons of condition amo|ig them to loso, 
so no rebels but Quartermaster-General Mosely and ope Cap- 
tain Jones were worth talcing notiee of to be slain in tola 
battle. 

At Sudbury-gate (I know not whether by aocident or on 
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pnrpose) a cart laden with ammunition wae overthrown and 
lay across the passage, one of the oxen that drew it being 
there killed ; so that his majesty conld not ride into the town, 
but was forced to dismount and come in on foot. 

The rebels soon after stormed the fort royal (the fortifica- 
tions whereof were not perfected), and put all the Scots they 
found therein to the sword. 

In the Friars-street his majesty put ofi* his armour (which 
was heavy and troublesome to him), and took a fresh horse ; 
and then perceiving many of his foot soldiers began to throw 
do?m their arms and decline fighting, he rode up and down 
among them, sometimes with his hat in his hand, entreating 
them to stand to their arms and fight like men, other whiles 
encouraging them, alle^ng the goodness and justice of the 
cause they fought for ; but seeing himself not able to prevail, 
said, ** 1 had rather you would shoot me, than keep me alive 
to see the sad consequences of this fatal day." 8o deep a 
sense had his prophetic soul of the miseries of his beloved 
country, even in the midst of his own danger. 

During this hot engagement at Perrywood and Redhill, the 
rebels on the other side the watei^ possessed themselves of St 
John’s ; and a brigade of his majesty's foot which were there, 
under the command of Major-General Daliel. without any 
great resistance, laid down their arms and craved quarter. 

When some of the enemy were entered, and entering the 
town both at the Key, Gastle-hill, and Sudbnry-gate, without 
any conditions, the Earl of Cleveland, Sir James Hamilton, 
Colonel Thomas Wogan, Colonel William Carlis (then major 
to the Lord Talbot), Lieut-Colonel John Slaughter, Captain 
Thomas Homyold, Captain Thomas Giffard, Captain John 
Astley, Mr. Peter Blount, and Captain Riohaid Kemble (cap- 
tain-Ueutenant to the Lord Talbot), and some others, ralfied 
what force they conld (though inconsiderable to the rebels’ 
numkers), and charged the euemv very gallantly both in Snd* 
bnry-stfset and High-etieet, wtore Sir James and Captain 
KemMe were desperately wounded, and others slain ; yet this 
action did much secure his majest/s march out at Si Mar- 
tin’s^gste, who had otherwise b^n in danger of being taken 
in the town. 

Abont the same time, the Earl of Rothes, Sir William 
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Hamilton, and Colonel Drummond, iritb a party of Sooted 
maintained tbe Castle-hill with much resolution, till such time 
as conditions were agreed on for quarter. 

Lastly, some of his majesty’s English army yaliantly op- 
posed the rebels at the Town-hall, where Mr. Coningsby 
Colies and some others were slain ; Mr. John Bumney, Mr. 
Charles Wells, and others, taken prisoners ; so that the rebels 
having in the end subdued all their opponents, fell to plunder- 
ing the city ncimercifully, few or none of the citizens escaping 
but such as were of the fknatic party. 

When his majesty saw no hope of rallying his thus dis- 
comfited foot, he marched out of Worcester, at St. Martin’s- 
gate (the Fore-gate being mured up), about six of the clock 
in the evening, with his main body of horse, as then com- 
manded by General David Lesley, but were now in some con- 
fusion. 

The Lord St. Clare, with divers of the Scottish nobility and 
gentry, were taken prisoners in the town; and the foot-soldiers 
(consisting most of Scots) were almost all either slain or taken, 
and such of them who in the battle escaped death lived but 
longer to die, t^r the most part, more miserably, many of 
them being afterwards knocked on the head by country 
people, some bought and sold like slaves for a small price, 
others went begging up and down, till, charity failing them, 
their necessities brought upoa them diseases, and diseases 
death. 

Before his majesty was come to Barbon's-bridge, about half 
a mile out of Worcester, he made several stands, ftmed idmut, 
and desired the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Wilmot^ and 
other of his commanders, that they might rally and tiy the 
fortune of war once more. But at the bridge a serious con- 
sultation was held ; and then perceiving many of the troopers 
to throw off their arms and shift for themselves, they v^re all 
of opixfion the day was irrecoverably lost, and that their only 
remaining work was to save the king ^m those ravenous 
wolves and regicides* Whereupon his miyesty, by advice of 
his connoil, resolved to march with all speed for Scotland, 
following therein the steps of King Davi^ his great prede- 
cessor in royal patience, who, finding himself in circumriaaM 
not unlike to these, to all his servants that were with 
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bim at Jerusalem, Arise and let us fly ; for we shall not else 
escape from Absalom : make speed to depart, lest he overtake 
us suddenly, and bring evil upon ns, and smite the city with 
the edge of the sword/** 

Immediately after this result, the duke asked the Lord 
Talbot (being of that country) if he could direct the way 
northwards. His lordship answered, that he had one Richard 
Walker in his troop (formerly a scout-master in those parts, ' 
and who since died in Jamaica) that knew the way well, who 
was accordingly called to be the guide, and performed that 
duty for some miles ; but being come to Kinver-heath, not 
far from Kidderminster, and daylight being gone. Walker 
was at a puazle in the way. 

Here bis majesty made a stand, and consulted with the 
duke, Earl of Derby, Lord Wilmot, drc. to what place he 
might march, at least to take some hours* rest. The Earl of 
Derby told his majesty, that in his flight from Wiggan to 
Worcester he had met with a perfect honest man, and a great 
convenience of concealment at Boscobel House (before men- 
tioned), but withal acquainted the king it was a recueant*s 
house ; and it was suggested, that those people (being accus- 
tomed to persecution and searches) were most like to have the 
readiest means and safest contrivances to preserve him : his 
majesty therefore inclined to go thither. 

The Lord Talbot being made acquainted therewith, and 
finding Walker dubious of the way, called for Mr. Charles 
GK&rd (a faithful subject, and of the ancient family of Chil- 
lington) to be his majesty's conductor, which oflSce Mr. Qiffard 
wiQingly undertook, having one Yates, a servant, with him, 
very expert in the' ways of that country ; and being come 
near Starbridge, it was under consideration whether his ma- 
jesty riiould march through that town or no^ and resolved in 
the efirmative, and that all about his jrarson should speak 
French, to prevent any discovery of his majestVs presence. 

Meantime Heneral Lesley, with the Scottish horse, had, 
in the close of the evening, taken the more direct way norUi- 
ward, by Newport, his majesty being left only attend^ by Urn 
Duke o£ Buckin^am, Ekrl of Derby, Earl of Lauderaale, 
Lerd TaUnit, Lord Wilmot, CoL Thomas Blague, Col Edward 
* e Sam XV. 14. 
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Roscarrook, Mr. Marmaduke Darcy, Mr. Richard Lane, Mr. 
William Armorer (since knighted), Mr. Hugh May, Mr. 
Charles Giffard, Mr. Peter Street, and some others, in afi about 
sixty horse. 

At a house about a mile beyond Sturbridge, his mijesty 
drank, and ate a orust of bread, the house affording no better 
provision ; and as his majesty rode on, he discoursed with 
Colovel Roscarrock touching l^scobel House, and the means 
of security wfiich the Earl of Derby and he found at that 
place. 

However, Mr. Giffard humbly proposed to cariy his majesty 
first to White Ladies (another seat of the Giffards), lying but 
half a mile beyond Boscobel, where he might repose himself 
for a while, and then take such farther resolution as his ma- 
jesj^ and council should think fit. 

This house is distant about twenty-six miles from Worcester, 
and still retains the ancient name of White Ladies, from its 
having formerly been a monastery of Cistercian nuns, whose 
habit was of that colour. 

His majesty and his retinue (being safely conducted thither 
by Mr. Giffarc!'. alighted, now, as they hoped, out of danger 
of any present surprise by pursuits ; George Penderel (who 
was a servant in the house) opened the doors ; and after his 
majesty and the lords were entered the house, his majesty^s 
horse was brought into the hall, and by this time it was about 
break of day on Thursday morning. Here eve^ one was in 
a sad oonsuft how to escape the fury of blood-thirsty enemies ; 
but the greatest solicitude was to save the king, who was both 
hungry and tired with this long and hasty march. 

Mr. Giffard presently sent for Richard Penderel, who lived 
near hand at Hobbal Grange ; and Col. Roscarr^ caused 
Bartholomew Mar^n, a boy in the house, to be sent to Boa» 
oobel for William Penderel; meantime Mistress Giffard 
brought his majesty some sack and biscuit.; for the king, 
and all the people that were with him, came weiury, and re- 
freshed themselves there.** * Richard came fiMt, and was hn^ 
mediately sent back to bring a suit of his dothes for the‘ king ; 
and by that time he mrived with them, William came, ahd 
both were brought into the parlour to the Earl of Derby, who 
* 2 Sub. zvi. 14. 
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immediately carried them into an inner parlour (where the 
king was), and tdld William Penderel, ^This is the king,” 
pointing to kis majesty ; thou most have a care of him, and 
preserve him as thou didst me.** And Mr. Giffard did also 
much conjure Richard to have a special care of his charge ; 
to which commands the two brothers yielded ready obedience. 
Whilst Richard and William were thus sent for, his majesty 
had been advised to rub his hands on the back of the chimney, 
and with them his face, for a disguise, and some person hM 
disorderly cut off his Wir. His majesty having put off his 
garter, blue riband, George of diamonds, buff-coat, and other 
princ ely ornaments, committed his watch to the custody of the 
Lord Wilmot, and his George to Col. Blagne, and distributed 
the gold he had in his pocket among his servants, and then 
put on a noggen coarse shirt, which was borrowed of Edward 
Martin, who lived in the house, and Richard Ponderers green 
suit and leather doublet, but had not time to be so disguised 
as he was afterwards, for both William and Richard Penderel 
did advertise the company to make haste away, in regard there 
was a troop of rebels commanded by Colonel Ashenhurst, 
quartered at Cotsal, but three miles distant, some of which 
troop came to the house within half an hour after the dissoln-* 
tion of the royal troop. Thus David and his men departed 
out of Keilah, and went withersoever they could go.** * 
Richard Penderel conducted the king out at a back-door, 
unknown to most of the company (except some of the lord9 
and Col. Roscarrock, who, with sad hearts, but hearty praversi 
took leave of him), and carried him into an adjacent wood be^ 
longing to Boscol^l, called Spring Coppice, about half a mile 
from White Ladies (where he abode, as David did in the 
wilderness of Ziph, in a wood*'t), whilst William, Humphrey^ 
and Geoxge were scouting abroad to bring what news they 
could learn to his m^esty in the coppice, as occasion required* 
His majesty being thus, as they hoped, in a way of secnrity, 
the duke, Earl of Derby, Earl of lAuderdale, Lord Talbot, 
and the rest (having Mr. Giffard for their ^ide, and being 
then not above forty horse, of which number his miyesty*s 
pad-nag was one, ndden by Mr. Richard Lane, one of the 
grooms of the b^-ohamber), marched from White Ladies 
* 1 Sam. uiii. 13. t Ibid. 16. 
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northwards by the way of Newport, in hope to overtake or 
meet General Lesley with the main body of Scotch horse. 

As soon as they were got into the road, the Lord Leviston 
(who commanded his majesty's life-guaj^) overtook them, 
pursued by a party of rebels under the command of Colonel 
Blundel : the lorcm with their followers faced about, fought, 
and repelled them ; but when they came a little beyond New- 
port, some of Colonel Lilbum’s men met them in the front, 
other rebels, from Worcester, pursued in the rear ; themselves 
and horses Iking sufficiently tired, the Earl of Derby, Earl of 
Lauderdale, Mr. Charles Giffard, and some others, were taken 
and carried prisoners, first to Whitchurch, and from thence to 
an inn in Bnnbury, in Cheshire, where Mr. Giffard found 
means to make an escape ; but the noble Earl of Derby was 
thence conveyed to Westchester, and there tried by a pre- 
tended court-martial, held the Ist of October, 1651 , by virtue 
of a commission from Cromwell, grounded on an execrable 
rump-act, of the 12th of August, then last past, the very title 
whereof cannot be mentioned without horror ; but it pretended 
most traitorously to prohibit correspondence with Charles 
Stuart (their laivful sovereign), under penalty of high treason, 

loss of life and estate, Prodigious reMls I 

Jn tkit Black Tribunal there eat, ae Judges, these persons, and tender 
these titles : 

Colonel Humphrey Mackworth, president 

Major-General Mitton. 

Colonel Robert Duckenfield. 

Colonel Henry Bradshaw. 

Colonel miomas Crozton. 

Colonel George Twisleton. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Birkenhead. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Simon Finch. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Newton, 

Captain James Stepford. 

Captain Samuel Smith. 

Captain John Downes. 

Captain Vincent Corbet. 

Captain John Delves. 

Gfl^tain John Griffith. 

Captain Thomas Portington 

Captain Edward Alcock. 

Captain Ralph Pownall. 

Captain Richard Grantham. 

Captain Edward Stelfaz. 
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THEIB CRUEL SENTENCE. 

“ Eesohed htt the Court upon the queetion : That James, 
Earl of Derby, is guilty of the breach of the aet of the 12th 
of August, 1651, l^tpaet, intituled, ‘An Act prohibiting Cor- 
respondence with Charles Stuart or his Party,' and so of high 
treason against the commonwealth of England, and is there- 
fore worthy of doath. 

“ JUiolved by the Court : That the said James, Earl of 
Derby, is a traitor to the commonwealth of England, and an 
abetter, encourager, and aseister of the declared traitors and 
enemies thereof, and shall be put to death by severing bis 
head from his body, at the market-place in the town of Dolton, 
in Lancashire, upon Wednesday, the 15th day of this instant 
October, about the hour of one of the clock the same day." 

This was the authority, and some of these the persons, that 
so barbarously, and contrary to the law of nations, condemned 
this noble earl to death, notwithstanding his just plea, “ That 
he had quarter for life given him by one Captain Edge, who 
took him prisoner." But this could not obtain justice, nor any 
intercession, mercy; so that on the 15th of the said October 
he was accordingly beheaded at Bolton, in a most barbarous 
and inhuman manner.* 

The Earl of Lauderdale, with several others, were cafried 
prisoners to the Tower, and afterwards to Windsor Castle, 
where they continued divers years. 

Whilst the rebels were jdundering those noble persons, the 
duke, with the Lord Leviston, Colonel Blague, Mr. Manna- 
duke Darcy, and Mr. Hugh May, forsook the road first, and 
soon after their horses, and betook themselves to a by-way, 
and got into Bloore Park, near Cheswardine, about five miles 
from Newport, where they received some refreshment at a 
little obscure house of Mr. George Barlow's, and afterwards 
met with two honest labourers, in an adjoining wood, to whom 
they communicated the exigent and distress which the fortune 
of war had reduced them to ; and finding them like to prove 
faithful, the duke thought fit to imitate his royal master, de- 
livered his George (which was given, him by tiie Queen of 

« See the proceedings against him at ]ar|^, with his prayen before hii 
death, and his speech and courageoos deportment on the scaffold, hi Sng- 
land's Blaei Trihtnalf 6ih edit. p. 156, See. 
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England) to Mr. May (who preserved it through all diffionltiefl^ 
and afterwards restored it to his grace in HoUand), and 
changed haUl with one of the workmen ; and in this disguise, 
by ti^ assistance of Mr. Barlow and his wife, was, after some 
dayS) conveyed by one Nioh. Matthews, a carpenter, to the 
house of Mr. Hawley, a hearty cavalier, at Bilstrop, in Not- 
tinghamshire, from thence to the Lady Yilliars's house at 
Booksby, in Leicestershire; and after many hardships and 
encounters, grace got secure to London, and from thence 
to his majesty in France. 

At the same time the Lord Leviston, Colonel Blague, Mr. 
Darcy, and Mr. May, all quitted their horses, disguls^ them- 
selves, and severally shifted for themselves, and some of them, 
through various dangers and sufferings, contrived their escapes; 
in particular, Mr. May was forced to lie twentyM>De days in a 
hay-mow belonging to one John Bold, an honest husbandman, 
who lived at Soudley : Bold having all that time rebel soldiers 
quartered in his house, yet failed not to give a oon'stant relief 
to his more welcome guest ; and when the coast was clear of 
soldiers, Mr. May came to London on foot in his disguise. 

The Lord Talbot (seeing no hope of rallying) hasted towards 
his father 6 house at Longford, near Newport ; where being 
arrived, he conveyed his horse into a neighbouring bam, but 
was immediately pursued by the rebels, who found the horse 
. saddled, and by that concluded my loid not to be far off, so 
that they searched Longford House narrowly, and some of 
them continued in it four or Hve days, during all which time 
my lord was in a close place in one of the out-houses, almost 
stmed fot want of air, and had perished for want of food, had 
he not l^en Once relieved in the dead of the night, and with 
mudi difficulty^ by a trusty servant ; yet his loidship diought 
it a great providence, even by these hardah^ to escape the 
fuiy of such enemies, who sought the destruotlon of the no- 
bility, as well as of their king. 

In this interim the valiant Earl of Cleveland (who, being 
above sixty years of age, bed mardied twonty<«me days toge- 
ther i^n a trotting fiirse), had also made hk osoipe mai 
Wosrcester, when aU the fitting work was over, and was get 
to Woodoc^in Shropshire^ whifher he was pursued, endtakea 
at er near HittreBt Broughton's houses hnm whenoe he 
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084rried prisoner to Stafford^ and from thence to the Tower of 
liopdon. 

Colonel Blague, remaining at Mr. Barlow's hmise at Bloor- 
pi^ about eight miles from Staffor<^ his first action wa^ with 
Mistress Barlow's privitj and advice, to hide his majesty's 
George under a heap of chips and dust ; jet the colonel could 
not conceal himself so well, but that he was here, soon after, 
taken and carried prisoner to Stafford, and from thence con-« 
vejed to the Tower of London. Meantime the George was 
transmitted to Mr. Robert Milward, of Stafford, for better 
seouritj, who afterwards faithfnllj conveyed it to Colonel 
Blague in the Tower, by the trusty hands of Mr. Isaac 
Walton ; and the colonel not long after happily escaping 
thence, restored it to his majest/s own hands, which had been 
thus wonderfully preserved from being made a prize to sordid 
rebela 

The Scotch cavalry (having no place to retreat unto nearer 
than Scotland) were soon a^ dispersed, and most of tbmn 
taken by the rebels and country people in Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, and .parts adjacent 

Thus was this royal army totally subdued, thus dispersed ; 
and if in this so imTOrtant an affair, any of the Scottish com- 
manders were treacherous at Worcester (as some suspected), 
he has a great account to make for the many years' miseries 
that ensued iher^y to both nations, under me tyrannical, 
usurped government of Giomwell. 

But to return to tbe duty of mv attendance on his sacred 
majesty in Sm^ Oo^ioe. By tW time Richard Pendetel 
had conveyed him into the obscurest part of it, it wCs about 
sunrising on Thnisdajy morning, and tbe heavens wept latterly 
at these esbanities, msomuoh as the tUdeast tree in the wood 
was n<^ able to keep his miyest^ dry, nor wee there any^thhm 
far )um to sit on ; wherefore Riohara went to Frimeis XaWs 
hones (a tmsty neighhour, jurho married his wife's ^rister), 
where he bmxbwed a blanket, which he folded and la^ on the 
, gtonnd under n tree for his nu^jefly to ait on. 

At the same lime Richard sj^e to ^he goodr»wife Tates fo 
provide some.vhstiuds, md bri^ itrinto m mod at a place 
h^i ^ Sha present^ made ready a tnei|| of 
and some butter and eggs, and Imnght them to his m^es^ in 
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the wood, who^ being a little surprised to see the wosm (no 
good concealer of a secret), said cheerfully to her, ^Good 
woman, can be faithful to a distressed caTalier? ** She 
answer^ Yes, Sir, 1 will rather die than disoover you.** 
With which answer his majesty was well satisfied, and 
reoeired from her hands, as David did from Abigml's, that 
which she brought him/* * 

Th^ Lord Wilmot in the interim took John Penderel for his 
guide, but knew not determinately whither to go, purposing 
#.t first to have marched northwards ; but as they passed by 
Brewood forge, the forgemen made after them, till l^ing told 
by one Rich. Dutton that it was Colonel Crompton whom 
they pursued, the Vuloans happily, upon that mistake, 
quitted the chase. 

Soon after they narrowly escaped a party of rebds as they 
passed by Coyenbrook ; so that seeing danger on every side, 
and John meeting with William Walker (a trusty neighbour), 
committed my loA to his care and counsel, who for the present 
oonveyed them into a dry marl-pit, where they staid a while, 
and afterwards to one Mr. Huntbache's house at Brinsford, 
and put their horses into John Evans’s bam, whilst John 
Penderel goes to Wolverhamjpton to see what convenience he 
could find for my lord's coming thither, but met with none, 
the town being full of soldiers. 

Yet John leaves no means unes8a3red, hastens to Northoot 
(an adjacent village), and thm, whilst he was talking with 
£ood-v^e Underhill (a neighbour), tn the instant Mr. John 
Huddleston (a sojourner at Mr. Thomae Whitgieav^% of 
Moseley, and of John's acqaakitattoe) was aecndeo^y paanng 
by, to whom John (well assured of his inte^ly) presently 
addresses himself and his business, relates to tba sad news 
of the defeat of his nu^’esty's army at Worcester, and dis- 
covers in what strait and oonfuaimi he had leA his 
and his followers at White Ladies, and in parlaotilar, that he 
had brought thence a person of qualify (for John then knew 
not who my lord was; to Huntbache's house, Who, without 
present reuei^ would be in great danger of bai^ ta|te* 

Kr. Hnddlestou gpea home forthuath, takes JopU with hint, 
and ao^Uaints Hr« whltgreave with the busliisii^^ho fimely 
* I Sam. XXV. 56. 
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Kfiolvod to venture all, rather than such a person should mie- 
ca^. 

Hereupon Mr. Whitgreave repairs to Huntbache’s house, 
speaks with my lord, and gives direction how he should be 
privately conveyed into his house at Moseley, about ten of the 
clock at night ; and though it so fell out that the directions 
were not punctually observed, yet my lord and his man were 
at last brought into the house, where Mr. Whitgreave (after 
some irefreshment given them), conveys them into a secret 
place, which my lord admiring for its excellent contrivance, 
and solicitous for his majesty’s safety, said, “ I would give a 
world my friend,** meaning the king, “ were here ; ** and then 
(being abundantly satisfied of Mr. Whitgreavc’s fidelity) de- 
posited in his hands a little bag of jewels, which my lord re- 
ceived again at his departure. 

As soon as it was day, Mr. Whitgreave sent William 
Walker with my lord*B horses to his neighbour, Colonel John 
Lane, of Bentley, near Walsall, south-east from Moseley 
about four miles (whom Mr. Whitgreave knew to be a right 
honest gentleman, and ready to contribute any assistance to 
so charitable a work), and wished Walker to acquaint the 
colonel that they belonged to some eminent person about the 
king, wliorn he could better secure than the horses. The 
colonel willingly receives them, and sends word to Mr. Whit- 
greave to meet him that night in a close not far from Moseley, 
in order to the tender of farther service to the owner of the 
horses, whose name neither the colonel nor Mr. WUtgreave 
yet knew. 

On Thursday night, when it grew dark, his majesty re- 
solved to go from those futa into Wales, and to take Rmhard 
Pendmid with hkn finr his guide; but, before they began ^letr 
youmey, his went into Riohard^s bouse at Hdbbal 

Grange, old good-wife Penderel had not only the 

honour to but to see him attended by her son 

Bichard. ^ *8eie his nu^esty had time and means oetter to 
complete hie^ ^sguise. His name was agreed to be Will. 
Jones, his arms a vrood-bilL In^ uostuie, about nine 
o^dOoMuljj^t (after some rofroshmeni t^en in the boose), 
bis with his trusty serrant ll&bard, begaii their 

journey on foot, resolving to go tiiai night to Madeley, in 
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Shropshire, about five miles from White Ladies, and within a 
mile of the river Severn, over which their way lay for Wales. 
In this villsj^ live^ one Mr. Francis Woolf, an honest gen- 
tleman of Richard's acquaintance. 

His majesty had nut been long gone, but the Lord Wilmot 
sent John Penderel from Mr. Whitgreave's to White Ladies 
and Boscobel, to know in what security the king was. John 
returned and acquainted my lord that his majesty was 
marched from thence. Hereupon my lord began to consider 
which way himself should remove with safety. 

Colonel Lane having secured my lord’s horses, and being 
come to Moseley, according to appointment, on Friday night, 
was brought up to my lord by Mr. Whit^ave, and (uter 
mutual s^utation) acquainted turn that his sister, Mrs. Jane 
Lane, had by accident procured a pass from some commander 
of the rebels for herself and a man to go a little beyond Bris- 
tol, to see Mrs, Norton, her special friend, then near her time 
of lying in, and freely offered, if his lordship thought fit, he 
might make use of it ; which my lord seemed inclinable to 
accept, and on Saturday night was conducted by Colonel 
Lane's man (himself not being well) to the colonel^ house at 
Bentley ; his lordship then, and not before, discovering his 
name to Mr. Whitgieave, and giving him many thanks for so 
great a kindness in so imminent a danger. 

Before his majesty came to Madeley, be met with an ill- 
favoured encounter at Evelin Mill, being about two miles 
from thence. The miller (it seems) was an honest man, but 
his majesty and Richard knew it not, and had then in his 
house some considerable persons of his mi^lei^s army, who 
took shelter these W their flight from Worcester, and had not 
been long in the mUt, so that the miller was ii|>ob his watch ; 
and Richard unhappily permitting a gate to clap, through 
which they passed, gtkye occasion to the miller to eooie cut of 
the mill anoboldly ask, Who is there ? " Riohard, tUnking 
the miller had pursued them* quitted the usual way in some 
haste, and led his majesty over a little brook, which they were 
fbreed to wade through, and which contributed mueh towards 
the galling hii nuyestv^s feet, who (as he afterwards pleamnOy 
obs^ed) tras hm m some dangerof losing his guide, hut 
that the rustling of ^Richard's oatf-skiu inches was the 
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best direction hb majesty had to follow him m that dark 
night. 

They arrived at Madeley about midnight ; Richard goes to 
Mr. Woolf's house, where they were all in bed, knocks them 
up, and aoquaints Mr. Woolf's daughter (who came to the 
door) that the king was there, who presently receired him into 
the house, where his majesty refreshed himself for some time; 
but understanding the rebels kept several guards upon Severn, 
and it being fear^ that some of their party (of which many 
frequently passed through the town) might quarter at the 
house (as hiul often happened), it was apprehended unsafe for 
his majesty to lodge in the house (which afforded no secret 
place for concealment), but rather to retire into a bam near ad- 
joining, as less liable to the danger of a surprise ; whither hie 
majesty went accordingly, and continued in a hay-mow there 
all the day following, his servant Richard attending him. 

During his majesty's stay in tiie bam, Mr. Woolf had often 
ixmference with him about his intended jonmey, and in order 
thereto took care, by a trasty servant (mi abroad for that 
purpose), to inform mmself more partioiwlv of those guards 
upon Severn, and had oertain word brought him, that not 
onljr the bridges were secni^ but all the passage-boats seised 
on, insomuch that he eonoeived it very hasardoos for his ma- 
jesty to prosecute his design for Wales, but rather go to Boi- 
oobel House, bring the most retired jfdM for oonc^ment in 
all the conntry, aro to stay tiiere till an opportunity of a far- 
ther safe conveyance eonid be foniri out ; which advice his 
nuyesty indined to approve, and thereupon resolved for Boe- 
cobel the lught foUowiBg. In the mean time, his hands not 
appearing auSeiently ducrionred, snitable to his other dis- 
guise, Mrs. Worif provided walnut-tree leaves, as the readiest 
expedient for thst pnipo^ 

llie day . being over, his mmesty adventared to come again 
into the nouas, where having for some time refreriied UmselA 
and bring Ihrmriied with oonvenieneesfor his journey (whirii 
wimnoncrivad to be safo on foot than by horse), he, with his 
faidtfnl fiiida Ruihar4» about eleven o'ol^wi night, setlcrth 
tawardJBna^ ^ ^ 

Ahent three of the elook on Salnrday morning, being eoM 
near the honae, Bichuri his mi^y in the wood, whilst he 
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went in to see if any soldiers were there, or other danger ; 
where he found Colonel William Oarlis (who had seen, not 
the Isat man bom, but the laat man killed, at Woroester), and 
who, haying with much difficulty made his esoi^ from thence, 
'ras got into his own neighbourhood, and for some time con- 
cealing himself in Boscobel Wood, was come that morning to 
the house, to get some relief of William Penderel, his old ac- 
quaintance. 

Richard having acquainted the colonel that the king was in 
the wood, the colonel, with William and Richard, went pre- 
sently thither to give their attendance, where they found his 
majesty sitting on the root of a tree, who was glad to see the 
colonel, and came with them into the house, where he ate bread 
and cheese heartily, and (as an extraordinai^} William Pen- 
derel’s wife made his majesty a posset of thin milk and small 
beer, and got ready some warm water to wash his feet, not 
on W extremely dirty, but much galled with travel. 

The colonel pulled off his majesty's shoes, which were full 
of gravel, and stockings, which were very wet ; and there 
being no other shoes in the house that would fit him, the 
good-wife put some hot embers in those to dry them, whilst 
his majest/s feet were washing and his stockings shif^ 

Being thus a little refreshed, the colonel persuaded his 
majesty to go back into the wood (snpponng it safer than the 
house), where the colonel made ohoiob of a thick-leaved oak, 
into which William and Richard helped them both up, and 
brought them such provision as they oonld mt, with a cndiion 
for hiB majesty to nt on ; the colonel humUy desired his ma- 
jesty (who had tak^n little or no reet the two preceding 
nights) to seiit himnitf ai easily as he could in the tree, and 
rest his head on the colonel's lap, who was watehfid that his 
majesty might not filL In Uiis oak theyoontiniied moat part 
of the day; and in that posture his mi^my slumbered away 
some part of the time, and bore all these hardships and affiia- 
tions with inoompanable petlenoe. 

In the evening they letnmed to the house, where Hmfient 
Pendetel acquainted his m^^etywith the secret place ^faomin 
the Earl of Derby had bean aeeured, which his mijeaty lilbid 
•Q well, that he reaolted, ehilat he ataid there, to tiuat oa]y 
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to that, and go no more ifito the rojnd oak, as from henee it 
must be called, where he could not so much as sit at ease. 

His ma^sty now finding himself in a hopeful security, per« 
mitted William Penderel to shave him, end out the hair off 
his head as short at top as the scissors would do it, bat leav* 
ing some about the ears, according to the country mode ; Col. 
Carlis attending, told his majesty, William was but a mean 
barber to which his majesty answered, ^ He had never been 
shaved by any barber before." The king bade William bum 
the hair which he cut off ; but William was only disobedient 
in that, for he kept a good part of it, wherewith he has since 
pleasured some persons of honour, and is kept as a civil relic. 

Humphrey Penderel was this Saturday desig^ to go to 
Shefnal, to pay some taxes, to one Captain Broadway; at 
whose house he met with a colonel of the rebels, who was 
newly come from Woroester in pursuit of the kii^ and who, 
being informed that his majesty had been at Wmte Ladies, 
and that Humphrey was a near neighbonr to the place, exa- 
mined him strictly, and laid before him, as well the penalty 
for concealing the king, which was death without mercy, as 
^ reward for discovering him, which should be one thousand 
punds certain pay. But neither fear of puniahmen^ nor 
hope of reward, was able to tempt Humphrey into any disloy- 
alty ; he pleaded ignorance, and was dismissed, and on Satur- 
day night related to Ids mi^esty and the loyal colonel at 
Boscobm what had passed betwixt him and the rebel colonel 
at Shefnal. 


This night the good-wife (whom his majesty was pleased 
to call ^my dame Joan '')provided some chickens for his ma- 
jestv's supper Qi dainty he had not lately been acquainted 
with), and a little pallet was put into the secret place lor his 
nugestv to rest in ; some of the brothehi being oontiunaUv 
upon duty, watching the avenues of the house, and the row- 
way, to prevent the danger of a surprise. 

After nipper, Ool. Carlis asked his majesty what meat he 
would pleafe to have provided for the morrow, being Sunday ; 
bis denied eome mutton, if it might^ be had. But it 

was thought daxy^erous. lor Willmm to go hi any market to 
buy it| abce hU neighboan all knew he did not use to buy 
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mh for hia own diet, and so it might beget a anapioion of hie 
having atrangeie at hia house. But the colonel found another 
eape^ent to satisfy his miuest/s desires. Early on Sunday 
morning he repairs to Mr. William Stauntoa's dieepcot» 
who rented some of the demesnes of Boaobbel ; here he chose 
one of the best sheep, sticks him with his dag^, then sends 
William for the mutton, who brings him home on hia back. 

On Sunday morning (Se|)tember the 7th), his majesty got 
up early (his dormitory being none of the best, nor his bed 
the easiest), and, near the secret place where he lay'^ had the 
convenience of a gallery to walk in, where he was oMrved to 
spend some time in his devotions, and where he had the adTan<*> 
t^ of a window, which surveyed the road from Tong to 
Brewood. Soon ^ter his majesty coming down into the 
parlour, his nose fell a bleeding, which put his poor faithful 
servants into a great fright ; but his majesty was pleased soon 
to remove it, by telling them it often did so. 

As soon as the mutton was cold, William out it np and 
brought a leg of it into the parlour ; his majesty called for a 
knife and a trencher, and out some of it into oollops, and 
pricked them with the knife point, then called for a frying* 
pan and butter, and fried the collops himself^ of which he ate 
heartily; Col. Carlis the while being but nnder-oook (and 
that honour enough too), made Uie fire, and tamed the ooUops 
in the pan. 

When the colonel afterwards attended bis majesty in France, 
his majesty calling to remembrance ibis passage among others, 
was pleased merrily to propose it, as aproblematioal qaestion^ 
whether himself of the colonel were the masternMiiok at Bosco* 
bel, and the supieuMyk was of right adjudled to his majesty. 

Ail this while the <mr brothers of theltedexels were, k 
their several stations, either soonring alMroad to learn intilli* 
gence, or upon some other service; but it so plea^ CM, 
that, thongh the soldiers had some intettigenoe of his inid^ 
Wb having been at White Ladies, and none that he was gone 
thence, yet this house (whidi proved a happy omiotnaiy for 
‘ his mijesty in this sad eadgent) had not at au been seaxebed 
during his m^t/s abode thme^ though that had seretsl 
times; this, perhaps, the ratW ssoapiag, beoause the tirigli^ 
botirs could truly inform none but poor servants lived here* 
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His majesty spent some part of tbis Lord’s day in reading, 
in a pretty arbour in Bosoobel garden, which grew upon a 
mount, and wherein there was a stone table, and seats about 
it, and commended the place for its retiredness. 

And having nnderst^ by John Penderel that the Lord 
WUmot was at Mr. Whitgreave's house (for John knew not 
of his remove to Bentley), his majesty was desirous to let my 
lord hear of him, and that he intended to come to Moseley 
that night. 

To this end, John was sent on Sunday morning to Moseley, 
but, finding my lord removed thence, was much troubled ; and 
then acquainting Mr. Whitgreave and Mr. Huddleston that 
his majesty was returned to Bosoobel, and the disaccommoda- 
tion he had there, whereupon they both resolve to go with 
John to Bentley, where having gained him an access to my 
lord, his lordship designed to attend the king that night at 
Moseley, and desired Mr. Whitgreave to meet his lordship at 
a place appointed about twelve of the clock, and Mr. Hud- 
dleston to nominate a place where he would attend his majesty 
about one of the clock the same night. 

Upon this intelli^noe, my lord made stay of Mrs. Jane 
Lane's journey to Bristol, till his majesty's pleasure was 
known. 

John Penderel returned to Bosoobel in the afternoon, with 
intimation of this designed meeting with my lord at Moseley 
that night, and the place which was appointed by Mr. Hud- 
dleston where his majesty should 1 m expected. But his 
m^esty, having not recovers his late foot journey to Madeley, 
was not able without a horse to perform this to Moseley, which 
was al^t five miles distant from Bosoobel, and near the mid- 
way from thence to Bentley. 

it was therefore concluded that his muesty should ride 
upon Hum phr ey Penderers mill-horse (for Humphiey was the 
miller ot Wliite Ladies mill). The horse was taken up from 
grass, and accoutred, not with rich trappinn or famtuie, 
befitting so great a kipg, hat with a pitifU old saddle, and a 
aroiae bridle* ^ 

WkMi Ija wu rndy to take k«na^ C<doMl Ouiis 
kudblT took Imt. tfkiiD, Wng •o'weU kaown intke eotntiy, 
that ha attakhiae hit mi^oity woeM ia eU 
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hare proTed latber a dissenrioe tban otherwise ; however, hie 
hearty prayers were not wanting for hie majeet/e pie- 
eervation. 

Thus then his majesty was mounted, and thus he rode 
towards Mosel^, attended by all the honek brothers, William, 
John, Richard, Humphrey, and Heorce Penderel, and Fianeis 
Yates ; each of these took a bill or pHce-stafP on his back, and 
some of them had pistols in their pockets ; two marched before, 
and one on each side his majesty’s horsey and two came behind 
aloof off ; their design being this, that in ease th^ should have 
been questioned or encountered but by five or six troopers, or 
such like small party, they would have shewn their valour in 
defending, as well as they had done their fideli^ in otherwise 
serving his majesty; and though it was midnight, yet they 
conducted his majesty through by-ways, for better security. 

After some experience had of the horse, his majesty com- 
plained, it was the heaviest dull jade he ever rode on ; ** to 
which Humphrey (the owner of him) answered (beyond the 
usual capacity of a miller), My lieg^ can you blame the 
horse to go heavily, when he has the weight of three kingdoms 
on his back ? *' 

When his majesty came to Penford mill, within two miles 
of Mr. Whitgreave's house, his guides desired him to ali^t 
and go on foot the rest of the way, for more security, the foot- 
way being the more secure, and the nearer ; and at last they 
arrived at the place appointed by Mr. Huddleston (which was 
a little grove of trees, in a close of Mr. Whitgreave’s, flailed 
the Pii-Leasow), in order to his majestys mug privately 
conveyed into Mh Whityiuave’s house ; liKnlliaiit, Humphsty, 
and George letufa^d ivm the horse, the other three attendiM 
his majesty to the house ; but his miyesty, beiBg gone a l^e 
way, had forgot (it seems) to hidfmweU to Williiin and the 
rett who wme going back, so he called to them and arid, **My 
troubles make me forget tnyaelf; 1 thank you all!** andgave 
them his hand to kiss. 

The Lerd WOmot, in pursnaaoe of his own appeintiiisnt^ 
came to the meeting-pla^ pieriaely at his hour, where Ibt 
Whityreave reoeived him, eouveyed him to his bU 
ehamber: but hearing aotUngef the Iditgaihkpvefliad lima 
gave oesMoo to some misfeitans might have hefidte 
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hinif tlioagli tke oight was very dark and rainy, which might 
po^ibly be the occasion of so long stay ; Mr. Whitgroave 
therefore leaves my lord in his chamber, and goes to Pit-Le - 
sow, where Mr. Huddleston attended his raajestys coming ; 
and about two hours aftQr the time appointed his majesty came, 
whom Mr. Whitgreave and Mr. Huddleston conveyed, wi h 
much satisfaction, into the house to my lord, who expected 
him with great solicitude, and presently kneeled down and 
embraced his majesty's knees, who kissed my lord on the 
cheek, and asked him earnestly, What is become of Buck- 
ingham, Cleveland, and others ?'* To which my lord could 
give little satisfaction, but hoped they were in safety. 

My lord soon after (addressing himself to Whitgreave and 
Mr. Huddleston) said, Though I have concealed my friend's 
name all this while, now I must tell you, this is my master, 
your master, and the master of us all,” not knowing that they 
understood it was the king; whereupon his majesty was 
pleased to give his hand to Mr. Whitgreave and Mr. Huddle- 
ston to kiss, and told them he had received such an account 
from my Lord Wilmot of their fidelity, that he should never 
forget it ; and presently asked Mr. Whit^ave, “ Where is 
your secret place ?*' which being shewn his majesty, he was 
well pleased therewith, and returning into my lord's chamber, 
sat down on the bed-side, where bis nose fell a bleeding, and 
then pulled out of his pocket a handkerchief, suitable to tho 
rest of his apparel, both coarse and dirty. 

His majesty's attire, as was before observed in part, wan 
then a leathern doublet, with pewter buttons, a pair of old 
green breeches, and a jump-coat (as the country caUs it) of 
the same green, a pair of his own stockings, with the tops out 
off, because embroidered, and a pair of stirrup stockings, 
which were lent him at Madeley, and a pair of old shoes, out 
and slashed to give ease to his feet, an old grey greasy hat, 
without a lining, a noggen shirt of the coarsest linen ; bis 
face and his bands made of a reechy complexion, by the help 
of the walnut-tree leaves. 

Mr. Huddleston, observing the coarseness of his majesty’ s 
shirt to disease him much and hinder his rest, asked my lord 
if the king would be be pleased to change his shirt, whuA 
his majesty oondesoended unto, and presently put off his 
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eoarse shirt and put on a flaxen one of Mr. Huddleston's, who 
pulled off his majesty's shoes and stockings, and put him on 
fresh stockings, and dried his feet, where he found some- 
body had innocently, but indiscreetly, applied white paper, 
which, with going on foot from the place where his majesty 
alighted to the house, was rolled betwixt his stockings and 
his skin, and served to increase rather than assuage the 
soreness of his feet. 

Mr. Whitgreave had by this time brought up some biscuit 
and a bottle of sack ; his majesty ate of the one, and drank a 
good glass of the other ; and, being thus refreshed, was pleased 
to say cheerfully, “I am now ready for another march ; and if it 
shall please God once more to place me at the head of but eight 
or ten thousand good men, of one mind and resolved to fight, I 
shall not doubt to drive these rogues out of my kingdoms." 

It was now break of the day on Monday morning, the 8th 
of September, and his majesty was desirous to take some 
rest ; to which purpose a pallet was carried into one of the 
secret places, where his majesty lay down, but rested not so 
well as his host desired, for the place was close and inconve- 
nient, and durst not adventure to put him into any bed in an 
open chamber, for fear of a surprise by the rebels. 

After some rest taken in the hole, bis majesty got up, and 
was pleased to take notice of and salute Mr. Whitgreave’s 
mother, and (having his place of retreat still ready) sat 
between whiles in a closet over the porch, where he might see 
those that passed the road by the house. 

Before the Lord Wilmot betook himself to his dormitory, 
ho conferred with Mr. Whitgreave. and advised that himself 
or Mr. Huddleston would be always vigilant about the house, 
and give notice if any soldiers came ; and," says this noble 
lord, if it should so fall out that the rebels have intelligence 
of your harbouring any of the king's party, and should 
therefore put you to any torture for confession, be sure 3 rou 
discover me first, which may haply in such case satisfy them, 
and preserve the king." This was the expression and care 
of a loyal subject, worthy eternal memory. 

On Monday, his majesty and my lord resolved to despatch 
John Penderel to Colonel Lane at Bentley, with direotibns 
for the colonel to send my lord's horses for him that night 
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about midnight, and to ezpeot him at the QBual place. 
lord aooordingly goes to Bmitley again, to make way for his 
reception there, puraoant to a resolution taken up 
by his majesty to go westward, under the proteotion of Mrs. 
Jane Lane's pass; it being moat probable that the rebels 
wholly pursued his majesty northwards, and would not at all 
somect him gone into the west. 

This Monday afternoon, Mr. Whitgreare had notice that 
some soldiers were in the neighbonrho^ intending to appre- 
hend him, upon information that he had been at Worcester 
fight. The king was then lain down upon Mr. Huddleston s 
b^, but Mr. Whitgreave presently secures his royal guest in 
the secret place, and my lord also, leaves open all the chamber 
doors, and goes boldly down to the soldiers, assuring them (as 
his neighbours also testified) that he had not been from home 
in a fortnight then last past ; with which asseveration the 
soldiers were satisfied, and came not up stairs at all. 

In this interval the rebels had taken a comet in Cheshire, 
who came in his majesty's troop to White Ladies, and either by 
menaces, or some other way, had extorted this confession 
from him concerning the king (whom these bloodhounds 
sought with all possible diligence), that he came in company 
with his majesty to White L^ies, where the rebels had no 
small hopes to find him; whereuTOn they posted thither 
without ever drawing bi^ almost killed their horses, and 
brought their faint-hearted prisoners with them. 

Being come to White Ladies on Tuesday, they called for 
Mr. Ceorge Gifford, who lived in an apartment of the house, 
presented a pistol to his breast, and biule him confess where 
the king was, or he should presently die. Mr. Giffard was 
too loyal, and too much a gentleman, to be frighted into any 
infidelity, resolutely denies the knowing any more but that 
divers cavaliers came thither on Wednesday night, ate up 
their provisioD, and departed ; and that he was as ignorant 
who they were, as whence they came, or whither they went ; 
and begged, if he must die, that they would first give him 
leave to say a few prayers. One of these villains answered, ^*lf 
yon can tell us no news of the king yon shall say no prayers." 
But his discreet answer did somewhat assuage the fury of 
their leader. They used the like threats and violence 
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(mioigled, notwitehanding, with high promim of xemtfd) to 
Mn. Anne Andrew (to whose custody scone of the kil^e 
dothes, when he first took upon him the disguise, were oom- 
mitted), who (like a true virago) fmthfnlly sustained the one, 
and lojiilly refused the other, which pnt the rebels into such 
a fury, that they searched eve^ comer of the honse, broke 
down mnch of the wainscot, and at last beat the intelligeneer 
severely for making them lose dieir labours. 

Dunng this Tuesday, in my Lord Wilmot's absence, his 
majesty was for the most part attended by Mr. Huddleston, 
Mr. W hitgreave being much abroad in the neighbourhood, and 
Mrs. Whitgreave below stairs, both inquisitive after news, and 
the motions of the soldiery, in order to the preservation of 
their royal guest The old gentlewoman was this day told 
by a countryman, who came to her honse, that he heard the 
king, upon his retreat, had beaten his enemies at Warrington 
Bridge, and that there were three kings come in to his assist- 
ance; which story she related to his majesty for divertisement, 
who smiling, answered, Surely, they are the three kings of 
Cologne come down from heaven, for 1 can imagine none 
else.” 

The same day his majesty out of the closet window espied 
two soldiers, who passed by the gate in the road, and told Mr. 
Huddleston he knew one of them to be a Highlander, and of 
his own regiment ; who little thought his king and colonel to 
be 60 near. 

And his majesty, for entertainment of the time, was pleased 
to discourse with Mr. Huddleston the partionlars of the battle 
of Worcester (the same in substance with what is before re- 
lated) ; and by some words which his majesty let fall, it 
might easily be coUeoted that his counsels had h^n too often 
sooner discovered to the rebels than executed by his loyal 
sn^ects. 

Mr. Huddleston had under his charge ^ung Sir John 
Preston, Mr. Thomas Playn, and Mr. Francis Reynolds ; and 
on this Tuesday in the morning (the better to conceal his 
majesty's being in the house, and excuse his own more than 
usual long stay above stairs) pretended himself to be indis- 
posed and afraid of the aoldiera^ and therefore set his soholan 
at aeveral garret windowa, and surveyed the roads, to watch 
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and give notice when they eaw any troopers coming. This 
Service tho youths performed very diligently all day ; and at 
night when they were at supper, Sir John callea upon his 
companions, and said (more truly than he imagined), *’*' Come, 
lads, let VIS eat lustily, for we have been upon the life-guard 
to-day/ 

This very day (September the 9tb) the rebels at Westmin- 
ster (in further pursuance of their bloody designs) set forth a 
proclamation for the discovery and apprehending Charles 
Stuart (for so their frontless impudence usually styled his sa- 
cred majesty), his adherents and abetters, with promise of 
1^000/. reward to whomsoever should apprehend him (so vile 
a price they set upon so inestimable a jewel) ; and, bosides, 
gave strict command to all ofHccrs of port towns, that they 
should permit no person to pass beyond sea without special 
license. “ And Saul sought David everyday; but God deli- 
vered him not into his hands.”* 

On Tuesday night, between twelve and one o’clock, tho 
I^rd Wilmot sent Colonel Lane to attend his majesty to 
Bentley ; Mr. Whitgreave meets the colonel at the place 
appointed, and brings him to the comer of his orchard, where 
the colonel thought fit to stay whilst Mr. Whitgreave goes in 
and acquaints the king that he was come ; whereupon his 
majesty took his leave of Mrs. Whitgreave, saluted her, and 
gave her many thanks for his entertainment, bnt was pleased 
to be more particular with Mr. Whitgreave and Mr. Huddle- 
ston, not only by giving them thanks, but by telling them he 
was very sensible of the dangers they might incur by enter- 
taining him, if it should chance to be discovered to the rebels ; 
therefore his majesty advised them to be very careful of them- 
selves, and gave them direction to repair to a merchant in 
London, who should have order to furnish them with moneys 
and means of conveyance beyond sea, if they thought fit 

After his majesty had vouchsafed these gracious expres- 
sions to Mr. Whitgreave and Mr. Huddleston, they told his 
niajesty all the service they could now do him was to pray 
heartily to Almighty God for his 89 ,fefy and preservation ; 
and then kneeling down, his majesty gave them his hand to 
kiss, and so went down stairs with them into the orchard. 

* 1 Sim. xxiii. li. 
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Brhere Mr. Whitgveaye botk Immbly and faithfully ddWeiBd 
his great charge into Col. Lane's hands, tolliog the eolonel 
who the person was he there presented to him. 

The night was both dark and oold, and bis majesty s cloth* 
ing thin ; therefore Mr. Hnddleston hnmbly offered his ma- 
jesty a cloak, which he was pleased to accept, and wore 
to mntley, from whence Mr. Hnddleston sltorwardB re- 
oerre<| it 

As^soon as Mr. Whitgieave and Mr. Hnddleston heard his 
majesty was not only got safe to Bentley, but marched se- 
caroly from thence, they began to reflect upon his advice, and 
lest any discovery should be made of what had been acted at 
Moseley, they both absented themselves from home ; the one 
went to London, the other to a friend's house in Warwick- 
shire, where they lived privately till such time as they heard 
his majesty was safely aiTived m France, and that no j>art of 
the aforesaid transactious at Moseley had been discovered to 
the rebels, and then returned home. 

This Mr. Whitgreave was descended of the ancient family 
of the Whitgreaves of Burton, in the county of Stafford, and 
was first a comet, afterwards lieutenant to Captain Thomas 
Gifiard, in the first war for his Majesty King Charles the 
First. 

Mr. John Huddleston was a younger brother of the re- 
nowned ffunily of the house of Hutton-John, in the county of 
Cumberland, and was a gentleman volunteer in bis late ma- 
jesty's service, first under Sir John Preston the elder, till Sir 
John was rendered unserviceable by the desperate wounds be 
received in that service, and after under Colonel Ralph Pud- 
sey at Newark. 

His majesty being safely conveyed to Bentley by Colonel 
Lane, staid there but a short time, took the opportunity of 
Mrs. Jane's pass, and rode before her to Bristol, the Lord 
Wilmot attendinji, by another way, at a distance. In all 
which journey Mia. Lane performed the part of a most faith- 
ftil and prudent servant to his majesty, shewing hmr observ- 
ance when an opportunity would allow it, and at other times 
acting her part in the dieguise with much discretion. 

But the particulars of his majesty^s arrival at Bristol, and 
the houses of several loyid subjects, both in Sothersetshire, 
2 h 
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Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and so to Brighthelmstone^ 
in Sussex, where he, on the 15th of October, -1651, took ship- 
ping, and landed securely in France the next morning ; and 
the several accidents, ha^hips, and encounters, in that 
journey, most be the admired subject of the Second Part of 
this history. 

The very next day after his majesty left Boscobel, being 
Monday, the 8th of September, two parties of rebels came 
thither, the one being part of the county troop, who searched 
the house with some civility ; the other (Captain Broadway’s 
men) did it with more severity, ate up their little store of 
provision, plundered the house of what was ]>ortablc, and one 
of them presented a pistol to William Penderel, and much 
frighted iny dame Joan ; yet both parties returned as igno- 
rant as they came of tliat intelligence they so greedily sought 
after. 

This danger being over, honest William began to think of 
making satisfaction for the fat mutton, and acconlingly ten- 
dered Mr. Staunton its worth in money ; but Staunton under- 
standing the sheep was killed for the relief of some honest 
cavaliers, who had been sheltered at Boscobel, refused to take 
the money, but wished much good it might do them. 

These Penderels were of honest parentage, but mean de- 
gree, six brothers born at Hobbal Grange, in the parish of 
Tong, and county of 8alop, William, John, llichard, Hum- 
phrey, Thomas, and George ; John, Thomas, and George wore 
soldiers in the first war for King Charles J. Thomas was 
slain at Stow fight, William, as you have heard, was a ser- 
vant at Boscobel, Humphrey a miller, and Richard rented part 
of Hobbal Grange. 

His majesty had not been long gone from Boscobel, but 
Col. Carlis sent William Penderel to Mr. Humphrey Iron- 
monger, his old friend at Wolverhampton, who not only pro- 
cured him a pass from some of the rebel commanders, in a dis- 
guised name, to go to London, but furnished him with money 
for his journey, by means whereof he got safe thither, and 
from thence into Holland, where he hrcnight the first happy 
news of his majesty’s safety to his royal sister the Princess of 
Orange. 

This Colonel William Carlis was born at Bromhall, in 
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Staffordshire, within two miles of Bosoobel, of good parentage, 
was a porson of approved valour, and engaged all along m the 
first war for King Charles I., of happy memory, and since his 
death was no less active for his royal son ; for which, and his 
particular service and fidelity before mentioned, his maj^y 
was please^ by letters patent under the great seal of En|^- 
land, to give him, by the name of William Carlos (which m 
Spanish signifies Charles), a very honourable coat of arms, 
in perpetuam rei memoriam, as 'tis expressed in the letters 
patent. 

The oak is now properly called “ The Royal Oak of Bos- 
cobel,“ nor w'ill it lose that name whilst it continues a tree, nor 
that tree a memory whilst we have an inn left in England ; 
since the “ Royal Oak” is now become a frequent sign, both 
in London and all the chief cities of this kingdom. And since 
his inajosty’s happy restoration, that these mysteries have 
been revealed, hundreds of people, for many miles round, have 
flocked to see the famous Boscobcl, which (as you have heard) 
had once the honour to be the palace of his sacred majesty, but 
chiefly to behold the Royal Oak, which has been deprived of all 
its young boughs by the numerous visitors of it, who keep them 
in memory of his majesty’s happy preservation, insomuch that 
]yir. Fitzherbert, who was afterwards proprietor, was forced in 
a duo season of the year to crop part of it, for its preservation, 
and put himsolf to tbe charge of fencing it about with a high 
pale, the better to transmit the happy memory of it to pos- 
terity. 

This Boscobel House has yet been a third time fortunate , 
for after Sir George Booth's forces were routed in Cheshire, 
in August, 1059, the Lord Brereton, who was engaged with 
him, took sanctuaiy there for some time, and was preserved. 

When his majesty was thus happily conveyed away by 
Colonel Lane and his sister, the Tel>el8 had an intimation that 
some of tbo brothers were instrumental in his preservation, so 
that, besides the temptations Humphrey overcame at Shefnal, 
Win. Penderel was twice questioned at Shrewsbury on the 
same account by Captain Fox, and one Lluellin, a sequestra- 
tor, and Richard was much threatoiiod by a peevish neigh- 
bour at White Ladies ; but neither threats nor temptations 
wore able to batter the fort of their loyalty. 

2 L 2 
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After Ais unbeppjr defeat of his majesty's army at 
Woieester, good Qod ! ia what strange canting language did 
the fellatios communicate their exultations to one another, 
particular^ in a letter (hypocntically pretended to be written 
from the Church of Christ at Wre:Aam, and printed in the 
Diurnal, Nov. 10, 1651), there is this malignant expression : 
— ** Christ has revealed his own arm, and broke the arm of the 
mighty once and again, and now lastly at Worcester ; so that 
we conclude (in Esekid's phrase) there will be found no roller 
to bind the late king's arm to hold a sword again,” dec. And 
that you may know who these false prophets were, the letter 
was Aus subscribed: — Daniel Lloyd, Mor. Lloyd, John 
Brown, £dw. Taylor, An. Maddokes, Dav. Maurice men 
who measured causes by that success which fell ont accord- 
ing to their evil desires, not considering that God intended, 
in his own good time, ^*to establish Ae king's throne with 
justice.*** 

After the king had entered into the kingdom, and re- 
turned to his own land,''t the five brothers attended him at 
Whitehall, on Wednes^y, the 13th of June, 1660, when his 
majesty was pleased to own their faithful service, and gra- 
ciously dismissed them with a princely reward. 

And soon after Mr. Huddleston and Mr. Whitgreave made 
their humble addresses to his majesty, from whom they like- 
wise received a gracious acknowledgment of their service and 
fidelity to him at Moseley, and this in so high a degree of 
gratitude, and with such a condescending frame of spirit, not 
at all puffed up with prosperity, as cannot be paralleled in the 
best of kings. 

Here let ns with all glad and thankful hearts humbly con- 
template the admirable providence of Almighty God, who 
contrived such wonderful ways, and made, use of such mean 
instruments, for the preservation of so great a person. Let 
us delight to reflect minutely on eve^ jmrticnlar, and espe- 
cially on sueh as most approach to mirade ; let ns sum up Ae 
nnmW of those who were privy to this first and prindpal part 
of his majesty's disguise and oonoealment Mr. Giffard, the 
five PendeieH their moAer, and three of Aeir wives, Oolonel 


• Prov. «▼. 
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CarloB, Fnnois Yate^ and his wife, diyeni of the inhtfibitints 
of White Ladies (which then held five seYOral funilies), Mr. 
Woolf, his wife, son, daughter, and maid, Mr. Whitgmve 
and his mother, Mr. Hndaleston, Colonel Lane and his sis- 
ter ; and then consider whether it were not indeed a miracle, 
that so many men and (which is far more) so many women 
should faithfully conceal so important and unusual a secret; 
and this notwithstanding the temptations and promises of re- 
ward on the one hand, and the danger and menaces of punish- 
ment on the other. 

To which I shall add but this one circnmstanoe, that it was 
performed by persons for the most part of that religion which 
has long suffered under an impntation (laid on them by some 
mistaken zealots) of disloyalty to their soyereign. 

And now, as we haye thus thankfully commemorated the 
wonderful prmrvation of his majesty, what remains but that 
we should return due thanks and praises for his no less mira- 
culous RBSTORATTON ? Who, after a long series of misfortunes 
and yariety of afflictions, after he had hem hunted to and fro 
like a partridge upon the mountains," was, in Ghid's due 
time, appointed to sit, as his yicegerent, upon the throne of 
his ancestors, and called forth to govern ^is own people when 
they least expected him ; for which all the nation, even all 
the three nations, had just cause to sing 

Te Ikum laudamuf^ 



SECOND STAGE OF THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 


He that well coneidors tbe admirable events particularized 
in the First Part of this History of his majesty's miraculouG 
preservation, will be apt to think his evil genius bad almost 
racked its invention to find out hardships and perils beyond 
bnman imagination, and tliat his good angel had been even 
tired out with contriving suitable means for his deliverance ; 
^t, if you please (after you have sufficiently wondered, and 
blessed God for the preservation you read there), proceed and 
admire the strange stupendous passages you shall find here ; 
which, when you have done with just and due attention, I 
cannot doubt but your thoughts will easily raise themselvee 
into some holy ecsta^, and growing warm with often repeat- 
ing their own reflections, break forth at last, and join voui 
exclamations with all the true and hearty adorers of the 
divine providence, ** Thou art great, 0 Lord, and dost won- 
derful things ; thou art God alone !*** 

I shall not need, 1 hope, to bespeak my reader's patience 
for any long introduction, since all the compliment 1 intend, 
is humbly to kiss the pen and pamr, which have the honoui 
to be servants of this rojral subj'ect, and without lartbei 
ceremony begin. 

Colonel John Lane having (as it has been related) safely 
conveyed his majesty from Moseley to his own house 
]|^ntley, in Biafforclshire, on Tue^y night, the 9th of 
Septeml^r, 1651y the Lord Wilmot was there ready to 
receive him, and after his m^esty had eaten and conferred 
with my lord and the colonel of his intended journey toward 
Bristol the veir next morning, he went to bed, though his 
rest was not like to be long ; for at the very break of the 
day on Wednesday morning the colonel called up his majesty, 
and bcought him a new suit and cloak, which he had pro- 
vided for him, of country grey cloth, as near as could be 
contrived Uke the holyday suit of a former^s son, which was 
thought fittest to carry on the disguise. Here his mi^esty 

* Ftalmlxzxvi IR 
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quitted his leather doublet and green blreeohes lor hb new 
grey suit, and forsook bis former name Will. Jones lor that 
of Will. Jackson. 

Thus, then, was the royal journey designed ; the kingi as 
a tenant’s son (a quality fax more oonTeni^ for ^eir inten^ 
tion than that of a direct servantX wao ordered to ride beloee 
Mrs. Jane Jjane, as her attendant, 1&. Henry Xassels (who 
was kinsman, and had been comet to the colonel in the late 
wars) to ride single, and Mr. John Petre, of Horton, m 
Buckinghamshire, and his wife, the eoloners sister, who wM 
then accidentally at Bentley, being bound homeward, to ridb 
in the same company ; Mr. Petre and his wife little suspect^ 
ing Will. Jackson, their fellow-trareller, to be the monaicb 
of Great Britain. 

His majesty thus refreshed, and thus aocootted wHk all 
necessaries for a journey in the designed equipage, ate km 
had taken leare of my Lord Wilmot, and agre^ on jdte 
meeting within a few days ate at Mr. George 
house at Leigh, near Bristol ; the colonel conreyed Idttl B 
back way into the stable, where he fitted his stimiM and 
mye him some instructions for better acting the part et WilL 
Jackson, mounted him on a good double gelding, and dneoted 
him to come to the ^te of the house, which be ponctiially 
^ performed, with his hat under his arm. 

By this time it was twilight, and old Mrs. Lane (who 
knew nothing of this great secret) would needs see te 
beloved daughter take horse, which whilst she was inimiditig, 
the colonel said to the king, Will, thou must give mr siator 
thy hand;" but his majesty (unacquainted with such little 
offices) offbied Ida hand the contnury way, which Ae dd 
Mntiewoman taking notice of, laughed and asked tha edkmel 
her son, What a goodly Koneman her daMrite hid got to 
ride before her ?** 

Mr. Petre and his wife, and Mr. Lasiel% being also 
motmted, Ae whole company todc Aeir journey (under the 
proteetion of the King of kings) towam Stetbid>»npon» 
Avon, in Warwickshire. And soon ate they were none 
from Bentley, the Lord Wilmot, Colonel Lane, and 
Swi^ my lord’s servant, took hone, wiA a hawk and 
spaniels wiA Aem for a dieguise, intending A go Aatedghi 
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to Sir Clement Fisher’s house at Packington, in Warwick- 
ehire, where the colonel knew they should both be as welcome 
as generosity, and as secure os fidelity could make them. 

When the king and his small retinue arrived near Wotton, 
within four miles of Stratford, they espied a troop of rebels, 
baiting (as they conceived) almost a mile before them in the 
very roi^, which caused a council to be held among them, 
wherein Mr. Petre presided, and he would by no means go 
on, for fear of losing his horse, or some other dctriincnt ; so 
that they wheeled about a more indirect way ; and at Strat- 
ford (where they were of necessity to pass the river Avon; 
met the same or another troop in a narrow passage, who very 
fairly opened to the right and left, and made way for the 
travellers to march through them. 

That night (according to designment) Mrs. Liane and her 
company took up their quarters at Mr. Tombs’s house at 
Longmarston, some three miles west of Stratford, with whom 
she was well acquainted. Here Will. Jackson being in the 
kitchen, in pursuance of his disguise, and the cook-maid busy 
In providing supper for her master s friends, she desired him 
to wind up the jack; Will. Jackson was obedient, and 
attempted it, but hit not the right way, which made the maid 
in some passion ask, “ What countryman are you, that you 
know not how to wind up a jack Will. Jackson answered 
very satisfactorily, I am a poor tenant’s son of Colonel 
Lane, in Stafifordshiro ; we seldom have roast meat, but when 
we have, we don’t make use of a jack which in some 
measure assuaged the maid’s indignation. 

The same night my lord, with the colonel, arrived safely at 
Sir Clement Fisher’s house at Packington, where they found 
a welcome suitable to the nobleness of his mind, and a secu- 
rity answerable to the faithfulness of his heart. 

^ext morning my lord thought fit to despatch the colonel 
to London, to procure, if possible, a pass for the king, by the 
name of William Jackson, to go into France, and to bring it 
himself, or send it (as opportunity should be offered), to Mr. 
Norton’s house, where my lord (as you have heard) was 
designed to attend his majesty. 

On Thursday morning (11th of September), the king, with 
Mrs. 'Lane and Mr. Lamls, rose early, and after Mrs. Lane 
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had taken leave both of Mr. Fetre and his wife (whose way 
lay more south), and of Mr. Tombs, the master of the house, 
they took horse, and without any considerable accident rode 
by Camden, and arrived that night at an inn in Cirencester, 
in Gloucestershire, distant about twenty-four miles from Long- 
marston. After supper, a good bed was provided for Mr. 
liossels, and a truckle bed for Will. Jackson in the same 
chamber; but Mr. Lassels, after the chamberlain had left 
them, laid his majesty in the best bed, and himself in the 
other, and used tlio like due observance when any opportunity 
would allow it. 

The next day, being Friday, the royal traveller, with his 
attendants, left Cirencester, and by the way of Sudbury rode 
to and through the city of Bristol (wherein they had once lost 
their way, till inquiry better informed them), and arrived that 
evening at Mr. Norton's house, at Leigh, some three miles 
from Bristol, and about thirty from Cirencester, which was 
the desired end of this perilous joumiy. 

At this place his majesty still continued under the notion 
of one of Colonel Lane's tenant's sons, and, by a pre-settled 
contrivance with Mrs. Lane, feigned himself sick of an ague, 
linder colour whereof she procured him the better chamber 
and accommodation without any suspicion, and still took 
occasion from thence, with all possible care and observance, 
to send the sick person some of the best meat from Mr. Nor- 
^n's table ; and Mrs. Norton's maid, Margaret Rider (who 
was commanded to bo his nurse-keeper, and believed him sick 
indeed), made William a carduus posset, and was very careful 
of him ; nor was his majesty at all known or suspected here, 
either by Mr. Norton or his lady, from whose knowledge yet 
ho was not concealed out of any the least distrust of their 
fidelity (for his whole dominions yielded not more faithful 
subjects), but because such knowledge might haply at unawares 
have drawn a greater respect and observance from them than 
that exigent would safely admit of. 

Under the disguise of this ague, his majesty for the most 
part kept his chamber during &s sta;^ at Leigh ; yet, being 
somewhat wearied with that Kind of imprisonment, one day 
(when his ague might be imagined to be in the intermission), 
he walked down to a place where the young men played ah a 
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game of ball called fivea, where his majesty was asked by one 
of the gamesteTB if he could play, and would take his part at 
that game ; he pleaded nnskilfumess, and modestly refused. 

But behold an unexpected accident here fell out, which put 
his majesty and Mrs. Lane into some apprehension of the 
danger of a discovery. Mr. Norton’s butler (whose name was 
John Pope) had served a courtier some years before the war, 
and his majesty’s royal father in the war, under Colonel 
Bagot, ai Lichfield, and by that means had the physiognomy 
of the king (then Prince of Wales) so much imprinted in bis 
memory, that (though his majesty was in all points most accu- 
rately di^is^), yet the bnrier knew him, and communicated 
his knowledge to Mrs. Lane, who at first absolutely denied 
him to be the king, but after, upon conference and advice had 
with his majesty, it was thought best to acknowledge it to the 
butler, and, by the bonds of allegiance, conjure him to secrecy, 
who thereupon kissed the king’s hand, and proved perfectly 
honest 

On Saturday night (Idth of September), the Lord Wilmot 
arrived at a village near Leigh, where he lay, but came every 
day to visit Will. Jackson and Mrs. Lane, as persons of his 
acquaintance ; and so had the opportunity to attend and con- 
sult with his majesty unsuspected during their stay at Leigh. 

Soon after, upon serions advice had with my lord, it was 
resolved by his majesty to go to Trent, the house of Colonel 
Francis Wyndham (of whose fidelity his majesty M ample 
assnrance), which lies in Somersetshiie, but bordering on the 
very skirts of Dorsetshire, near Sherbnm, and therefore was 
jnd]^ to be conveniently seated in the way towards Lime 
and other port towns, where his mi^esty might probably take 
shipping for France. 

In pnrsnance of this resolve, the Lord Wilmot (as his 
majesty's hadbinger) rode to Trent on Mon<^, to make way 
for his more private reoeptioo there ; and Inesday morning 
(September 16), his majesty's as^e being then (as was pre- 
tend) in the reeess, be repiured to the i£d)le, and there ^ve 
order for making ready the hones ; |ui4 then it was signified 
fom Mra. Lame (thoa^ before so agi^), that William Jack** 
son shoiild ride smgle and carry the portmantean; accordingly 
they mounted, being attended part of the way 1^ one of Mr. 
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Norton's men as a guide, and that day rode through the bodk 
of Somersetshire, to Mr. Edward Kirton's house at Oasde 
Cary, near Burton, where his majesty lay that night, and 
next morning arrived at Colonel Wyndmim's said house, which 
was about twenty-six miles from Leigh. 

His majesty was now at Trent, in as much safety as the 
master of the house his fidelity and prudence could make him; 
but the great work was how to procure a vessel for transport*- 
ation of this great treasure. For this end his majesty, the 
Lord Wilmot, and Colonel Wyndham had several consults ; 
and in pursuance of their determination, the colonel, with his 
trusty servant Hen^ Peters, posted to Lime, which is about 
twenty miles from Trent, where, after some difficulty, by the 
assistance of Captain William Elsdeu, a loyal subject (at 
whose house the colonel lodged), he hired a bark to tranq>ort 
his majes^ for France, which bark was by agreement to 
attend at Charmouth (a little maritime village near Lime), at 
a time appointed, and returned with all sp^ to Trent with 
the good news. 

The next day his majesty resolved for Lime, and Mrs. 
Jane Lane here humbly took her leave of him, returning with 
Mr. Lassels, by his majesty's permission, into Staffordriiire, 
leaving him in faithful hands, and in a hopeful way of 
escaping the bloody designs of merciless rebel^ which as it 
was all along the scope of her endeavours, so was it now the 
subject of her prayers; yet it was still thought the best 
disguise for his majesty to ride before some woman, and 
accordingly Mrs. Julian Coningsby, Colonel Wyndham's 
kinswoman, had the honour to ride TOhind his mi^esty, who 
with the J^td Wilmot, the colonel, and Henry Peters, came 
that evening to a blind inn in Charmouth, near which plaoe 
the skipper had promised to be in readiness with his bark ; 
but obMrve the disappointment. 

In the interim (whilst Colonel Wyndham was gone back 
to Trent) it seems the rebels' proclamation for apprehending 
Charles Stcmrt (meaning in their impudent phrase) oar then 
gracious king, and prohibiring, for a certain time, the trans- 
portation of any person without a putioulaor license, had beoh 
published in and about Lime; and the skipper baving ae- 
quaintod his wife that he had agreed to transport tw# or 
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three penons into France, 'whom he helleved might be 
cavaliers, it seems the grey mare was the better horse, for she 
locked up her husband in his chamlier, and would by no 
means permit him to go the voyage ; so that whilst Henry 
Peters staid on the beach most part of the night, his majesty 
^ and the rest of the company sat up in the inn, expecting 
news of the seaman with his boat, who never appeared. 

The next morning, his majesty and attendants resolving to 
return to Trent, rode first to Bruteport, in Dorsetshire, where 
be staid at an inn, whilst Henry Peters was sent back to 
Captain Elsden, to see if there were any hope left of per- 
suading the skipper, or rather of gaining leave of his wife, 
for him to undertake the voyage ; but all endeavours proved 
ineffectual, and by that time Harry returned, the day was so 
far spent, that his majes^ could conveniently reach no farther 
that night than Broad- Windsor ; and (which added much to 
the danger) Colonel Heane (one of Cromwells commanders) 
at this very time was marching rebels from several garrisons 
to Weymouth and other adjacent ports, in order to their 
being shipped, for the forcing the island of Jersey from his 
majest^s obedience, as they had done all the rest of his 
dominions ; so that the roads of this country were full oi 
soldiers. 

Broad- Windsor afforded but one inn, and that the George, 
a mean one too, and (which was worse) the best accommoda- 
tions in it were, before his majesty's arrival, taken up by 
rebel soldiers, one of whose doxies was brought to bed iu the 
house, which caused the constable and overseers for the poor 
of the parish to come thither at an unseasonable hour of the 
night, to take care that the brat might not be left to the 
cl^ge of the parish ; so that his majesty, through this dis- 
turbance, went not to bed at all ; and w^ may safely conclude 
he took as little rest here as he did the night before at Char- 
mouth. Thus were the tribulations of David's heart en- 
larged," and he prayed, “Deliver me, 0 Lord, frpm ipy, 
distresses." 

His majesty having still thus mir^ubusly escaped dangers 
which, hourly environed him, returned safe to Trent next 
morning, where, after some refreshment and rest taken, he 
wee pleased to call, my Lord Wilmot and Cylonel Wyndham 
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(the members of his little privy council) together^ to conmder 
what way was next to he attempted for his transportation. 

After several proposals, it was at last resolved that my 
lord (attended and conducted by Henry Peters) should the 
next day be sent to Salisbury to Mr. John Coventry (son to 
the late Lord Coventry, lord keeper of the great seal of 
England), who then lived in the close of that city, and was 
known to be both a prudent person and a perfect lover of his 
sovereign, as well to advise how to procure a bark for passing 
his majesty into France, as for providing some moneys fox 
his present necessary occasions. 

My lord, being arrived at Salisbury, despatched Henry 
Peters back to Trent, with intimation of the good reception 
he found there ; for Mr. Coventry did not only furnish him 
with moneys, but was very solicitous for his majesty's safety ; 
to which end he advised with Dr. Humphrey Henchman, a 
worthy divine, who, since his majesty's happy restoration, 
was with much merit advanced to the episcopal see of 
Salisbury. 

The result of these two loyal persons' consultation was, 
that his majesty should be desired to remove to Hele (which 
lay about three miles north-east of Salisbury), the dwelling- 
house of Mrs. Mary Hyde, the relict of Laurence Hyde, Esq., 
eldest brother to Hon. Sir Robert Hyde, one of the juices 
of his majesty's Court of Common Pleas, whom they knew to 
be both as discreet and as loyal as any of her sex. 

With this resolution and advice, IVbr. Coventry despatched 
his chaplain, Mr. John Selleok, to Trent with a letter, rolled 
up into the bigness of a musket bullet, which the faithful 
messenger had or<ler to swallow down his throat in case of 
any danger. 

Meantime Mr. Coventry had found out a trusty seaman at 
Southampton, who undertook to transport whom he pleased ; 
but on second thoughts and advice had with my Lord Wil- 
mot, it was not held safe for his majesty to t&e shipmi^ 
there, in regard of the so many castles by which the mps 
pass that are outward-bound, and the often examination of 
the passengers in them ; so that some of the small ports of 
Sussex were concluded to be the safer places for efeoting this 
great work of his majeirty's delivery from the himds of fudi 
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blood. 

In tho interim Mr. Selleok returned with his majestys re* 
Bolntion to come to He^ signified by a like paper Wlet ; 
and by this time his majesty thought fit to admit of the ser- 
vice and assistance of Colonel Robert Philips (gmdson to 
the famed Sir Edward Philips, late Master of the^lls), who 
lived in those parts, and was well acquainted with the ways 
of the country, and known to be as faithful as loyalty could 
make him. This colonel undertook to be his majesty's con- 
ductor to Hele, which was near thii^ miles distant from Trent. 

Daring his majesty's stay at iSrent (which was about a 
fortnight), he was, for his own security, forced to confine him- 
self to the voluntary imprisonment of his chamber, which was 
happily accommodated (in case the rebels had searched the 
house) with an old well-contrived secret place, long before 
made (for a shelter against the inquisition of pursuivants) by 
some of the ancient family of the Gerhards, Colonel Wynd- 
ham's lady’s ancestors, who were recusants, and had formerly 
been owners of that house. 

His majesty's meat was likewise (to prevent the danger of 
a discovery) for the most part dressed in his own chamber, 
the cookery whereof served him for some divertisement of the 
time ; and it is a great truth if wo say, there was no cost 
spared, nor care wanting in the colonel, for the entertain- 
ment and preservation of his royal gnest 

On the drd of October, his majesty (having given Colonel 
Wyndham particular thanks for his great care and fidelity 
towards him) left Trent, and began hia journey with Colonel 
Philips, and personating a tenant's son of his, towards Hole, 
attended by Henry Peters (afterwards yeoman of the field to 
his majesty), and riding More Mrs. Coningsby. The tra- 
vellers pasM by Wincanton, and near the midst of that day's 
journey arrived at Mere, a little market- town in Wiltshire, 
and dined at the George Inn ; the host, Mr. Christopher 
Philips, whom the oolond knew to be perfectly honest 

The host sat at the telde with his rnmesty, and administered 
matters of disconne, told the colonel, for news, that he heard 
the men of Westnuiistor (meaning the rebels), notwiihstaiidiiig 
tliejirTiGt^aiWiiiesster,woremagi^^ ttius» not kaowhig 
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received opinion that be is come in a disgnise to London, and 
many houses have been searched for him there : at which his 
majesty was observed to smile. 

After dinner, mine host familiarl v asked the king if he 
were a friend to Csesar?** to which bis majesty answered. 
Yes/' Then," said he, here's a health to King Charles," 
in a glass of wine, which his majesty and the colonel both 
pledg ^ ; and that evening arrived in safety at Hele. And 
his majesty, since his happy return, has been pleased to ask. 
What was become of his honest host at Mere ?" 

In the mean time the Lord Wilmot (who took np the bor- 
rowed name of Mr. Barlow) rode to such gentlemen of his 
acquaintance in Hampshire, whom he knew to be faithful 
subjects, to seek means for (what he so much desired) the 
tmni^rtation of his majesty ; and first repaired to Mr. Lau- 
rence Hyde (a name as faithful as fortunate in his majesty's 
service), at his house a;^ Hinton d'Aubigny, near Catha- 
rington, then to Mr. Thomas Henslow, at Buihant, in the 
same county, to whom (as persons of known fidelity) my lord 
communicated his weighty business, and desired &eir assist- 
ance for procuring a b^k for hte majesty's transportation. 

Mr. Henslow (in zeal to this service) immediately ac- 
quainted the Earl of Southampton (then at his house at Titch- 
field, and afterwards with much merit dignified with the great 
office of lord high treasurer of England) with this most im- 
portant afiair, my Lord Wilmot judging it fitter for Mr. 
Henslow (his neighbour) to do it, than for himself, in those 
circumstances, to appear at my lord's bouse, whose eminent 
fidelity and singulv pmdenoe, in the conduct of even the 
greatest afflurs of state, being known both to them and all 
the world, and his ^reat power and command at Bhwly 
Haven, and tbe maritime parts of Hampshire, esteemed very 
favourable for their design, wherein his lordship was extremely 
active and solicitoua 

Besides this, Mr. Laurence Hyde recommended my Lord 
Wilmot to Colonel George Gunter, who lived at Baokton, 
near Chiehmter, in Sussex, and was known to be both faith- 
ful and active, not unlike to be auooeaaful in this service, to 
whom therefore my lord hasted, and lay at Baoktonone ni^t, 
2x 
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where he imported his great solioitatioii to the colonel and 
his kinsman, Mr. Thomas Gnnter, who was then aooidentallj 
there. 

All these persons had the like instructions from my lord, 
which made a deep impression on their loyal hearts, and ex- 
cited them to use their utmost endeayours by several ways 
and means to procure the Noah's ark, which might at last 
secure his majesty from the great inundation of reunion and 
treason which then did overspread the face of his whole 
dominions. 

But to return to my humble observance of his majesty at 
Hele, where Mrs. Hyde was so transported with joy and 
loyalty towards him, that at supper, though his majesty was 
set at the lower end of the table, yet the good gentlewoman 
hod much ado to overcome herself, and not to carve to him 
first ; however, she could not refrain from drinking to him in 
a glass of wine, and giving him two larks, when others had 
but one. 

After supper, Mr. Frederick Hyde (brother-in-law to the 
widow, who was then at Hele, and since created sexjeant-at 
law) discoursed with his majesty upon various subjects, not 
suspecting who he was, but wondered to zecoive such rational 
discourse from a person whoso habit spoke him but of mean 
degree ; and when his majesty was brought to his chamberi 
Dr. Henchman attended him there, and tuid a long and pri- 
vate communication with him. 

Next day it was thought fit, to prevent the danger of an^ 
discovery, or even suspicion in the house, that in fcgud his 
majesty might possibly stay there some days befofis tb^ con* 
veniency of a transportation eould be found out, be sbodd that 
day publicly take Us leave, and ride about two m^ frimi 
the liouoe, and then be privately brought in again the same 
evening, when all the servants were at supper ; wUch was 
accordingly performed, and after that time his miyesiy ap- 
peared no more at Hele in public, but had meat brought him 
privately to bis chamber, and was attended by the good 
widow, with much care and observance. 

Now, among the many faithful solicitors for this long- 
expected bark, Oobnel wnter happened to be the ladcy 
laan who first procured it| at Brighthelmstone, in Stusex, by 
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the aesistance of Mr. Francis Mansel, merchant^ of Chiches- 
ter, and the concurrent endeayours of Mr. Thomas Gunter ; 
and on Saturday night, the 11th of October, he brought the 
happy tidings to my I^rd Wilmot and Colonel Philips, who 
then lay, the one at Mr. Laurence Hyde’s, the other at Mr. 
Anthony Brown's house, his neighbour and tenant. 

The next morning, l^ing Sunday, Colonel Philips was 
despatched to Hole, with the much-desired news, and with 
instructions to attend his majesty on Monday to the Downs, 
called Old Winchester, near Wamford. 

Early in the morning his majesty was privately conveyed 
from Hole, and went on foot at least two miles to Clarendon 
Park Comer, attended by Dr. Henchman, then took horse 
with Colonel Philips ; and at the appointed time and place, 
the Load Wilmot, Colonel Gunter, and Mr. Thomas Gunter, 
met his majesty, with a brace of greyhounds, the better to 
carry on the disguise. 

That night, though both Mr. Laurence Hyde and Mr. 
Henslow had each of them provided a secure lodging for his 
maiosty, by the Lord Wilmot's order, yet it was judg^ fittest 
by Colonel Gunter, and accordingly agreed unto by my lord, 
that his majesty should lodge at Mr. Thomas Symons’s bouse 
at Hambledon, in Hampshire, who married the oolonel's sis. 
ter, in regard the colonel knew them to be very faithful, but 
chiefly because it lay more directly in the way from Hele to 
Brighthelmstone ; and accordingly Colonel Gunter attended 
his majesty to his sister's house that night, who provided a 
good sapper for them, though she had not the leaet suspicion 
or intimation of his majesty’s presence among them. 

The king and his small retinue arriving in safety at Mrs. 
Symons's house, on Monday night, the 1 Sth of October, were 
heartily welcomed by Mrs. Symons, for her husband was not 
then at home ; but by that time they had supped, in comes 
Mr. Symons, i^o wondering to see so many strangers in his 
house, was assured by his brother Gunter that they were all 
honest gentlemen ; yet, at first interview, he much suspected 
Mr. Jackson to a roundhead, observing how little hair 
William Penderel's eoissors had left him ; but at last being 
fully satisfied they were all cavaliers, he soon laid open his 
heart, and thought nothing too good for them, was sorry his 
2m 2 
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beer was do stronger, and, to encourage it, fetched down a 
bottle of strong water, and mixing it with the boer, drank a 
cheerful onp to Mr. Jackson, c^ling him, brother round- 
head,*' whom his majesty pledged ; who was hero obserred to 
be clothed in a short juppa, of a sad-coloured cloth, and his 
breeches of another species, with a black hat, and without 
cuffs, somewhat like die meaner sort of country gentlemen. 

Mr. Symons, in the time of entertaining his guests, did by 
chance let fall an oath, for which Mr. Jackson took occasion 
modestly to rcpro\ o him. 

llis majesty, thus resting himself Monday night at llambh^- 
doii, early on Tuesday morning (October the 14th) prcparotl 
fur his journey to Brighthelmstone, distant about thirty-five 
iiiilos from thcncc. But having then no further use for Colo- 
nel Philips, dismissed him, with thanks for his fidelity and 
service, in this most secret and important affair ; and then, 
liaving also bidden farewell to Mr. Symons and his wife, took 
liorse, attended by my Lord Wilmot and his man. Colonel 
Gunter, and Mr. Thomas Gunter. 

When they came near the Lord Lumle/s house, at San- 
stead, in Sussex, it was considered that the greatness of the 
number of horse might possibly raise some suspicion of them : 
Mr. Thomas Gunter was therefore dismissed, with thanks for 
the service he bad done, and his majesty held on his journey 
withont any stay ; and being come to Bramber, within seven 
miles of the desired port, met there some of Colonel Herbert 
Morley's soldiers, who yet did neither examine, nor had they, 
as far as could be disoemed, the least suspicion of the royal 
passengers, who arrived at last at the George Inn, in Drighi- 
helmstone, where Mr. Francis Mansel, who assisted Colonel 
Gunter in this happy service, had agre^ to meet him. > 

At sapper, Mr. Mansel sat at the upper end of the table, 
and Mr. Jackson ^or that name his majesty still retained) at 
the lower end. Ibe innkeeper's name was Smith, and had 
formerly related to the court, so that he suspected Mr. Jack- 
son to be whom he really was ; which his majesty understand- 
ing, be disoonrsed with bis host after supper, whereby his loy- 
alty was confirmed and the man proved fikithful. 

llie next morning, being Wednesday, October the 15th (the 
sami^ day on which the noble Earl of Derby became a royal 
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martw at Bonltoa), hifl majesty, having given particular 
thanks to Colonel Gunter for his great care, pains, and fide* 
lity towards him, took shipping with the Lord Wilmot, in the 
bark which lay in readiness for him at that hajbour, and 
whereof Mr. Nicholas Tetersal was owner ; and the next day, 
with an auspicious gale of wind, landed safely at Fecamp, 
near Havre de Grace, in Normandy; where his majesty might 
happily say with David, “ Thou hast delivered me from the 
violent man ; therefore will I sing praises to thy name, 0 
Lord.” 

This very bark, after his majesty's happy restoration, was 
by Captain Tetersal brought into the river Thames, and lay 
some months at anchor before Whitehall, to renew the memory 
of the happy service it had performed. 

His ihajesty, having nobly rewarded Captain Tetersal in 
gold for his transportation, lodged this night at an inn in Fe- 
camp, and the next day rode to Rouen, still attended by the 
faithful Lord Wilmot, whore be continued, incognito, several 
days at Mr. Scot's house, since created baronet, till he had 
sent an express to the queen, his royal mother, who had been 
long solicitous to hear of his safety, and the court of France, 
intimating his safe arrival there, and had quitted his dis- 
guised habit for one more befitting the dignity of so great a 
king. 

Upon the first intelligence of this welcome news, his high- 
ness the Duke of York sent his coach forthwith to attend his 
majesty at Rouen, and the Lord Gerard, with others his ma- 
jesty's servants, made all possible haste, with glad hearts, to 
perform their duty to him ; so that on the 29th of October, his 
majesty set forward towa^ Paris, lay that night at Fleury, 
about seven leagues from Rouen ; the next morning his royal 
brother, the Duke of York, was ready to receive him at Mag- 
nie, and that evening his majesty was met at Mouceaux, a 
village near Paris, by the Queen of England, accompanied 
with her brother, the Duke of Orleans, and attended by a 
great number of coaches, and many both English and French 
lords and gentlemen on horseback, and was thus glad^ con- 
ducted the same night, though somewhat late, to 5ie Louvre, 
at Paris to the inexpressible joy of his dear mother the 
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queen, his royal brother the Duke of York, and of all true 
hearta. 

Here we must again, with greater reason, humbly contem« 
plate the admirable providence of Almighty Gk>d, which cer« 
tainly never appeared more miraculously than in this strange 
deliverance of his majesty from such an infinity of dangers, 
that history itself cannot produce a parallel, nor will posterity 
willingly believe it. 

From the 3rd of September, at Worcester, to the 1 5th of Oc- 
tober, at Brightholmstono, being one-and-forty days, he passed 
through more dangers than be travelled miles, of which yet 
he traTcrsed in that time only near three hundred (not to 
speak of his dangers at sea, both at his coming into Scotland, 
and his going out of England, nor of his long march from 
Scotland to Worcester), sometimes on foot with uneasy shoes; 
at other times on horseback, encumbered with a portmanteau ; 
and which was worse, at another time on the gall-backed, slow- 
paced miller's horse ; sometimes acting one disguise in coarse 
iincD and a leather doublet, sometimes another of almost as 
bad a complexion ; one day he is forced to sknlk in a bam at 
Madcley, another day sits with Colonel Carlos in a tree, with 
his feet extremely gaUed, and at night glad to lodge with Wil- 
liam Fonderel in a secret placo at Boscobel, which never was 
intended for the dormitory of a king. 

Sometimes he was forcra to shift with coarse fare for a bol- 
] 3 rful ; another time in a wood, glad to relieve the necessities 
of nature with a mess of milk, served up in a homely dish by 
good-wife Yates, a poor oonntry-woman ; then again, for a 
variety of tribulation, when he thought himself almost out of 
danger, he directly meets some of those rebels who so greedily 
sought his blood, yet, by God’s great providence, had not the 
power to discover him ; and (which is more than has yet been 
mentioned) he sent at another time to some subjects for rriiief 
and assistanoe in his great necessity, who, out of a pusillani- 
mous fear of the blo<^y arch-rebel then reigning, durst not 
own him. 

Besides all this, *twas not the least of his afflictions daily to 
hear the Earl of Derby, and other his loyal subjects, some 
murdered, some imprisoned, and others sequestered in heaps, 
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bj the same bloody usurper, only for performing their duty to 
their lawful king. In a word, there was no kind of misery 
(but death itselQ of which his majesty, in this horrible perse- 
cution, did not in some measure, both in body, mind, and 
estate, bear a very great share ; yet such was his invincible 
patience in this time of trial, such his fortitude, that be over- 
came ^em all with such pious advantage to himself^ that their 
memory is now sweet, and it was go^ for him that he had 
been afflicted." 

Of these his majesty's sufferings and forced extermination 
from his own dominions, England's great chancellor * thus 
excellently descants : 

**We may tell those desperate wretches, who yet harbour 
in their thoughts wicked designs against the sacred person of 
the kiLg, in order to the compassing their own imaginations, 
that God Almighty would not ha^e led him through so many 
wildernesses of afflictions of all kinds, conducted lum through 
so many perils by sea, and perils by land, snatched him out 
of the midst of this kingdom when it was not worthy of him, 
and when the hands of his enemies were even upon him, when 
they thought themselves so sure of him, that they would bid 
so cheap and so vile a price for him. He would not in that 
article have so covered him with a cloud, that he travelled 
even with some pleasure and great observation through the 
midst of his enemies. He would not so wonderfully have new 
modelled that army ; so inspired their hearts, and the hearts 
of the whole nation, with an honest and impatient longing for 
the return of their dear sovereign, and in the mean time have 
exercised him (which had little less of providence in it than 
the other) with those unnatural, or at least unusual, disrespects 
and reproaches abroad, that he xnight have a hanffless and an 
innocent appetite to his own country, and return to his own 
people, with a full value, and the whole unwasted bulk of his 
affections, without being corrupted or biassed by extraordina^ 
foroira obligations. God Almighty would not have done all 
this but for a servant whom he will always preserve as the 
apple of his own eye, and always defend from the most secret 
machinations of his enemies." 

* Edward, Bari of Clarendon. See p. 291 of the Appendii to Us 
lordaUp’i « Higtmj oTthe Grand BebeOioiu" , 
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Thus the best end happiest of orators. 

Some may haply here expect 1 should have continued the 
particulars of this history to the time of his majesty's happy 
restoration, by giving an account of the reception his majesty 
found from &e asyeral princes beyond the seas, during his 
exile, and of his erenness of mind and prudent deportment 
towards them upon all occasions ; but that was clearly beyond 
the scope of my intention, which aimed only to write the 
wonderful history of a great and good king, violently pursued 
in hie own dominions by the worst ef rebel^ and miraculously 
preserved, under God, by the best of subjects. 

In other countries, of which his majesty traversed not a 
few, he found kindness and a just compassion of his adversity 
from many, and from some a neglect and disregard ; yet, in 
all the almost nine years abroad, I have not heard of any 
passage that approached the degree of a miracle like that at 
home ; therefore 1 may, with fiuth to my own intentions, not 
improperly make a silent transition from his migesty's arrival 
at Paris, on the 13th day of October, 1651, to his return to 
London on the 29th of May, 1660 ; and, with a Dmm 
laudamuty sum up all, and say with the prophet : My lord 
the king is come again in peace to his own hoase." * And 
all the people shouted, and siud, €k>d save the king \ ’'t 

* 2 Sam. six. so. 1 1 
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Ajvwe of Aaftria, ootice of, 84, 328. 

Arembei^, Prioce d’, 88. 

Arlington, Lord, hii character, 143 ; 
hia intended with Miu Stewart, 
tA. ; notices of, 364 ; sends to 
Holland for a wife, 144, 364. 

Arscot, Duke d’, 88. 

Arran, Earl of, notice of, 107, 344 ; 
admirer of Lady Shrewsbury, 
119 ; his remarks on Miss Hyde, 
163, 164 ; plays the guitar, 174. 

Arras, siegi of, 85, 830. 


Bagot, Miss, 217 ; her acquaintance 
^th Miss Hobart, 220 ; married 
to Lord Falmouth, 221 ; notice of, 
382 . 

Bapaume, notice of, 93, 331. 

BtrM, Mad., maid of honour, 210 ; 
quits the court, 216. 

Barker, Mrs., notice 6f, 385. 

Barry, Mrs., notice of, 385. 

Batte^^e, Baron de, notices of, 55, 
327. 


Bellenden, Miss, maid of honour, 
210 i quits the court, 216. 
Berkley, Sir George, governed the 
DukeofYorit,l06,343. 

Bidadie, oa^paign at, 42, 327. 
^ague, Ck>l., notice of, 498. 

Blague, Mias, plotted against by Miss 
Haniilton, 125 ; notioe of, 358 ; 
intrigues with the Marquis de Bri- 
aaoier, 128 ; at the masquerade, 
135 ; her eyes called <maroassins,’ 
218 ; marnes ^ Thomas Yarbo- 


rough, 218. 

Blood, Col., anecdotes of, 440. 

Bold, John, assisted Charles II. 497. 
Boseobel, origin of the name, 483 ; 


oak of, 515. 

Boynton, Miss, alluded to, 217 ; fells 
in lovo with Talbot, 247 i her 


feinting fits, 279 ; marries Talbot, 
320 ; notice of, 386, 415. 

Brice, Gregorio, deluded Lerida, 
152. 

Brinon, valet de chambre to Count 
Grammont, 41 ; leaves Paris with 
the Count, 43: reprimanded by 
the Count, 44 ; tries to persuade 
the Count from gaming, 47. 

Brisacier, Marquis de, intrigues with 
Miss Blague, 126, 128. 

Brissac, Duke de, duped by Gram- 
mont, 201. 

Bristol, Eari of, his parties, 171, 368. 

Brooks, Miss, notices of, 105, 350 ; 
intrigues with the Duke of York, 
171 ; marries Sir John Denham, 
172. Denham. 

Bronnker follows Miss Jennings, 
259 ; notices of, 392. 

Buckhurst, See Dorset. 

Buckingham, Duke of, disripates his 
estate, 106,343 : his femiliarity 
with Miss Stewart, 142 ; his buf- 
foonery with Lady Muskerry, 272 ; 
intrigues with Lady Shrewsbury, 
297 ; kiUs her husband in a dum, 
299 ; notices and anecdotes of, 
361, 404 ; bis talent for ridiottle, 
425 ; his proposal for stealing the 

? neen, 451 1 reproved Cities 
I., 453 ; escapes with Chariea 
from Worcester, 491. 
Buckingham, Duchess of, notice of, 
299, 404. 

Bnssi, his description of Grammont) 
35; Voltaire’s account of, 323. 
Byron, Lady, notice o^ 429. 

CmsarsdeVendbme, notioe of, 40,386. 
Cameran, Count de, Invitod to iup^ 
per by Grammont, 31 ; loaea at 
quinae, 52. ^ 
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Ctrdatti MiyoTt alluded to, 462. 

Carliiigibrd, Lo^, his atones to Miss 
Stewart, 308 ; notice of, 406. 

Carlia, Colonel, kills a sheep for the 
king, 504 ; hmi\y of, 514. 

Camegy, Ladj, See Southesk. 

CastLemaine, C^nntess of, her cha- 
racter, 108, 347 ; intrignes with 
Jacob Hall, 118 ; endesToors to 
regain the king's affections, 146 ; 
desires to appear in the king’s car- 
riage, 149 ; her partiality for Lord 
Chesterfield, 159; quarrels with 
the king about Jacob Hall and 
Jermyn, 250 ; created Duchess of 
Cleveland, 255 ; fondness for the 
Duke of Monmouth, 295 ; brought 
to bed, 309 ; intrigues with Chur- 
chill, 310; informs the king of 
Miss Stewart’s intrigue with the 
Duke of Richmond, 312 ; hated 
by Catharine of Braganza, 437 ; 
lost 25,000/. at gaming, 443 ; her 
children by Charles, 446. 

Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, 
her reception, 105, 339 ; her ap- 
pearance at conrt, 109, 350 ; her 
court, 110; endeavours to please 
the king, 125 ; her severe illness, 
145, 365 ; desires to appear in the 
king’s carriage, 149 ; her maids of 
honour, 210 ; her residence at Tun- 
bridge, 268 ; her melancholy fhte, 
299 ; visits Bristol, 300, 405 ; in- 
terops for Miss Stewart, 315; 
her marriage to Charles, 436 ; her 
reception at Portsmouth, 437 ; ha- 
tred to Lady Castlemaine, 437. 

Ceris^, master of the hotel at Lyons, 
44. 

Charles I., his exeention, 422« 

CVAELIS IL,PlESONALMciI01BOr, 
419 ; his birth and educatum, ih , ; 
leaves England and joins his mo- 
Pr at Paris, 421 ; departs for 
Holland, 422; invited to mtJand, 
424 ; crowned at Scone, 481; beads 
P Scottish army, 426; proclaimed 
king atWoroeater, 484 ; the battte 
and defeat, 427, 489 ; eicapea, 455, 


483 ; White Ladys, 456, 493 ; dis- 
guises himself, 457, 494 ; stays in 
the wo^ of Boscobel, 458, 494, 
498 ; his adventure with a miller, 
459, 501 ; concealed by Mr., Woolf, 
460, 502 ; his conoeAment in an 
oak, 503 ; cooks the mutton, 505 ; 
concealed by Mr. Pitchcroft ()^t- 
greave), 462, 506 ; attended by the • 
Penderclls, 507 ; by Colonel Lane, 
463 ; adventure with a blacksmith, 
464 ; attended by Mrs. Lane's sis- 
ter, 464 , 513 ; adventure at Mr. 
Tombs’, 522 ; stops at Mr. Nor- 
ton’s, 4G5, 523 ; adventure with 
the butler, 466, 524 ; concealment 
at Trent, 469, 524 ; disappointed 
in a ship, 469, 471, 525 ; goes to 
Burport, and adventure with an 
ostler, 470 ; goes to Mrs. Hyde’s, 
471, 530 ; goes to Mr. Symons’, 
531; visits Stonehenge, 472; is 
provided with a ship and proceeds to 
Brighton, 473 ; embarks at Shore- 
ham, 474, 533 ; reaches Rouen, 
476, 533 ; residence on the conti- 
nent, 427 ; his mistresses and ma- 
trimonial projects there, 429 ; ad- 
ventures at the Hague, 430 ; com- 
munications with Monk, 432 ; pro- 
claimed king at Whitehall, 433; 
his restoration, 104, 332, 434; 
his coronation, 105, 2133 ; touches 
for the evil, 435 ; marries Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, 436 ; sells Dun- 
kirk, 438 ; invites Lady Musketry 
to the masquerade, 127 ; attachment 
to Miss Stewart, 141 ; his court 
described, 173 ; intrignes with Miss 
Wells, 216 ; his attentions to Miss 
Jennings, 225 ; his affection for 
Lady Castlemaine on tiie decline, 
250 { n^leots the queen, 299 ; 
ooldps of Miss Stewart, 311 ; 
jealous of the Duke of RioPond, 
312 ; tiiaoovers the duke with Mias 
Stewart, 314 ; sends a squadron to 
Guinea, 317 ; pardons Miss Stew- 
art, 316; Us illness and death, 
444 ; hia dhildren enumerated, 446 ; 
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miscellaDeoiu anecdotes of the 
king, 447. 

Chesterfield, Lord, description of, 
159, 367 ; his jealousy excited, 160, 

] 74 ; tells Hamilton of his wifeU 
green stockings, 182 ; of her in- 
discretions with the Duke of York, 
182; his conduct exposed in bal- 
lads, 189. 

Chesterfield, Lady, notices of, 109, 
305 ; her intrigue with Hamilton, 
144 ; intrigues with the Duke of 
York, 158; with Hamilton, 160; 
her advances to the Duke of York, 
173; her guitar, 174; her green 
stockings, 178 ; her hillet to Hamil- 
ton, 180; her indiscretions with 
the Duke of York, 182; carried 
by her nusband into the country, 
184; writes to Hamilton, 193; 
her trick upon him, 195. 

Chiffinch, alluded to, 313; notices 
of, 413. 

Churchill, intrigues with Lady Castle- 
ma'ne, 309 ; banished the court, 
31 0 ; notices of, 406. 

Cburcldll, Miss, intrigues with the 
Duke of York, 274 ; her adven- 
ture, 282 ; notices of, 398. 

Clarendon, Earl of, prime minister, 
106, 341 ; his poverty at Brussels, 
429 ; his disgrace, 439 ; anecdote 
of, 450. 

Cleveland, Earl of, attempts to escape 
from Worcester, 497. 

Cleveland, Ouchew of. See Cutle- 
maine. I 

Colepepper, Lord, quarrels with 
Praoe Rupert, 422. 

Comminge, tM Frendi ambassador, 
148, 365. 

Condd, Prince de, notice of, 83, 328 ; 
visited by Gnunmont, 90 ; de- 
feated by Turenne, 93; besieges 
Lerida, 152,366. 

Corbeta, Frandsoo, the Italian mu- 
aician, 174 ; hk saraband, 190. 

GomwaUis, Lord, his memory re- 
spected by Grammont, 209 ; notice 
of, 379« 


Coventry, Sir John, anecdote 
440; ^vises Charlea on lua es- 
cape, 527 ; finds a ship for the 
king’s escape, 527. 

Crofts, WOliam, notices of, 308, 406, 

Cromwell, his government, 103 ; de- 
feats Charles I. at Worcester, 427» 
486 ; plots against him, 428. 

Cromwell, Richard, proclaimed pro- 
tector, 431 ; pamphlet oonceniing 
him called *' Oliver’s Ghost,” 431. 

Cromwell, Frances, Charles 11 .’b at- 
tachment to, 429. 

Crosby, Mr., preaches before Charles 
at Worcester, 465. 

Davis, Miss, alluded to, 311 ; no. 
tices and anecdotes of, 412 ; her 
children by Charles, 446. 

Ijenham, Sir John, marries Miss 
Brooks, 172; notice and anec- 
dotea of, 369. 

Denham, Lady, her ^scover^ of 
Lady Chesteifield’s indiscretions, 
182; poisoned by her husband, 
192, 374. 

Derby, Earl of, reaches Boscobel, 
483 ; taken prisoner and tried by a 
court-martial, 495. 

Dillon, alluded to, 120. 

D’Olonne, Count, notice of, 114, 
354. 

Dougan, notice of, 218; loved by 
Miss Price, 219. 

Dorset, Lord, exposes Lord Chester- 
field in ballads, 189 ; notices and 
anecdotes of, 371 ; debauches Nell 
Gwynn, 310. 

Downing, Sir George, bis adventure 
with Charles II., 431. 

Dryden, anecdote of, 452. 

Dnnoan, notice of, 132, 359. 

Dn Ple^ Fralin, notices of, 37, 
324. 

Duppa, Brian, tutor to Prince 
Charles, 420. 

Durfort, Bsrl df Fdverdiam, notices 
of, 219, 382. 

ElUott, Mr. Humphrey, lenda tlm 
Earl of Derby 10/., 484. • 
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Etherege, Sir George, expoies Lord 
'Giietteffield in fa^lads, 189 { no- 
tice! end anecdotes of, 373. 

Fsirfiu, alluded to, 421. 

' Falnumtb, his love for Miss Hamil- 
ton, 140 ; brings an offer of a pen- 
sion to Grammont from tiie hing, 
147 ; advises t^e Duke of York on 
his marriige, 163 ; marries MIm 
Barot, 221. 

Fielding, Mias, notice of, 217. 

FSesque, Countess de, notice of, 114, 
354. 

Flamarens, Marquis de, attempts to 
rival Grammont, 204 ; notices and 
anecdotes of, 375. 

Fox, Sir Stephen, notices of, 209, 
379. 

France, its position in the time of 
Grammont, 36. 

Francisco, See Corbeta. 

Gaboury, alluded to, 95. 

Garde, Mad. de la, maid of honour, 
210, 380; her charge to Miss 
Stewart, 211 ; marries Mr. SO- 
vine, 216. 

George, Prince of Denmark, anec- 
dote of, 447. 

Gibbs, Mias, aUuded to, 320, 415. 

Giffard, Mr., takes the king to White 
Ladys, 493 ; taken prisoner, but 
escapes, 495 ; his lo^ty, 310. 

Gigeri, expedition of, 317, 415. 

Glouoerter, Duke of, his death, 105, 
338. 

Grammont, Count, his Srst cam- 
ps^, 36; his qualities admired 
and imitated, 37 ; his acquaintance 
witii Matts, ; fondness for play, 
38 $ gives an account of his Ine to 
MatU, 40 ; plays at backgammon 
ifith tiie borse.»mer6baot, 45 ; in- 
vites Count de Cameran toanpM, 
50 ( visits Marshal Tureime, o4 ; 
wins ilfraon hones, 55; goaa to 
Turin with Matta, 56; intrigues 
with Msdamo de ^ Ganaain, 58 ; 
and with tha Marddonaaa de Se- 


nantes, 68 ; plays a trick on Mat- 
ta, 70 ; plans for arresting Matta 
and the Marquis de SenAntes, 79 ; 
returns to Ftunoe, 83 ; joins Tn- 
renne, 87 ; visits Condd, 90 ; pur- 
sued by the enemy near Ba- 
paome, 94 ; his reception by Ma- 
sarine, 96; banished from the 
French court, 101 ; visits Eng- 
land, 103; hia reception there, 
110 ; intrignea with Mrs. Middle- 
ton, 115 ; is rivalled by Montague, 
121 ; falls in love with Miss Ha- 
milton, ib. ; invited by the king to 
the masquerade, 124 ; riralled by 
the two Rnasella, 137 ; advised by St. 
Evremond, and answers him, 141 ; 
receives an offer of a pension from 
the king, 147 ; presents a magnifi- 
cent calash to the king, 149 ; story 
of bis link -boy, 150* story of 
Poussatin, hit chaplain, 152 ; adds 
verses to FranciBco*B saraband, 
187, 190 ; his story of Madame de 
POrme, 200; the only foreigner 
in fashion, 204 ; ia rivalled by 
Talbot, 206 ; his way of refretiiing 
memories, 209 ; mc^tea between 
the king and Lady Caatlemaiof, 
251 ; recalled to France, 2R3 ; 
adventure on his journey, 287; 
his adventure at Vangirsra, 293; 
returfia to England, ib, ; adven- 
ture in a gi^ng-hottse, 302; 
persuades Hamilton against Miss 
Stewart, 304 ; marries Miss Ham- 
ilton, 320 ; Hamilton’s epistle to, 
18; notim and aneeuotes 
415. 

Grammont, Msrdud de, notice of^ 
152, 366 ; meets the Count, 291. 

GnnvUle, Sir Jas., hia interview! 
with Monk, 4^. 

Gaines, expe^tion tob 305, 406, 319, 
415. 

Guise, Duke of, netiee ol^ 149. 

Gunter, GoL, alluded to, 472-8; 
assis t s Charles in his eacM 529; 
rewarded for hie loyalty, 593* 

Gwynn, Nell, tUudedto, 269, 311; 
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uotices of, 407 ; anecdotes of»410 ; Henrietta Maria, the queen dowager, 
her children by Charles, 446. her state in Fisnoe.lOS, 346 ; re- 

turns to England,6i ; asks Grata- 
Hall, Jacob, the rope dancer, 118, moot concerning bis equipage, 150. 

356. Henry IV. alluded to, 40. 

Hamilton, James, intrigues with the Henslow, Mr. his loyidty, 529. 

Countess of Chesterfield, 144,365; Hobart, Misi, notice of, 217; her 
' cured by her of his regard for Lady character, 220 ; insinuations con- 
Castlemaine, 159; j&ous of the ceming her, 221; advises Miss 
Duke of York, 173; taken into Temple, 228; overheard by Miss 

Lord Chesterfield's confidence,! 76; Sarah, 236; frustrated by Re- 

hears of Miss Stewart's legs, 179 ; cheater. 240 ; her disgrace, 245 ; in 
writes to Lady Chesterfidd, ib. ; the confidence of the Dnehess of 
advises Lord Chesterfield to tdre York, 275. 
his wife to the country, 184 ; re- Hobbes, instructed Prince Charles, 
ceives a letter from L^y Chester- 420. 

field, 193 ; folhr-rs her to her re- H6pitat, Mad. de, aUuded to, 293. 
treat, 195 ; his adventure, 196 ; is Hortensia, niece to Mazarine, pro- 
duped and undeceived, 199 ; his at- posals to, by Charles II., 430. 
tentious to Miss Stewart, 301; Howard, Henry, notices of, 140,360. 
meets Grammont in a gaming-house Howard, Thomas, a lotpr of Lady 
303 ; persuaded to rdmquish Miss Shrewsburv 119, 356 ; his dud, 
Stewart, 304; holds two candles 120. 

in his mouth, 306; causes of bis Huddleston, Mr. John, alluded to, 
love for her, 307. 445,462, 499,611 ; dianges the 

Hamucon, George, intrigues with king's dress, 508 ; toUy 513. 
Mrs. Wetenball,266 ; marries Miss Hughi^ Miss, intritos with Prince 
Jennings, 320 ; noti^ of, 394, Rupert, 269 ; noms of, 397. 
Hamilton, Anthony, memoir of, 1. Humieres, Marquis de, commanded 
Hamilton, Duke of, raiiea an army, under l\irenne, 87, 331. 

421 ; killed at Worcester, 489. Hnrlston, Father, alluded to, 445. 
Hamilton, Miss, notice of, 109 ; at- H^, Miss, acknowledged by the 
tracts Grammont, 121, 357 s plots Duke of York, 106,340; taken 
against Lady Muakerry, and Miaa with Jennyn, 108, 347 ; Iwr mar- 
Btague, 125; attrmita the Duke riage, 162. firseDudieiaofYork. 
of York, 137 ; proposal made her Hyde, Mrs., intrigues with Jennyn, 
by Ruiaell, 156 ; W portrait by 118, 356. 

Lely, 191 ; lefiueathepropotds of Hyde, Mr.Laurence, bialovdty,529 ; 
Tambonnean, 205; Is loved by his wifr recognises Charles, 530. 
Tdbot, 206 ; returns to London, Hyde Park, the promenade of ton- 
262 ; visits Lord Muakerry, 268 ; don, 148, 365. 
dresses Lady Muakerry for the ball, 

271 ; marries Count Grammont, Jennings, Mils, deaoription 222 ; 
320. no ticet and oil 383 1 fii- 

Harvey, Dr. W., anecdote of, 421. ftises the Duke of York, 824 ; wved 

Henebman, Dr. hlaloyaltv, 527. by Talbot, 247 ; offiBOda Mm, 24$ ; 
Henrietta of Orange, Chvlei II.'s 11^ in love vrith Jetmph $83 j 
proposals to, 430. diatuisN herself as an 

Heurikta, daughter of Charlea I., aua visits Roeheater with Wkb 
nodoes of, 292, 899. * Piioe,257; meets SidkyendUb* 
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ftrew, 2&B ; meeti BronidMr, 259$ ’ 
UlneM of her lover, 27S; reAuee 
Talb<^ 279 ; lefheei Jermjn, 316 
marriei George Hamihoiit 320. 

Jermyn, Heaiy, notice of, 108,347 ; 
intrigues with Miss Hyde, 118; 
intrigues with Lady Shreirabnry, 
119 ; his duel, 120 ; notice of, 163 ; 
his conquest of Miss Jennings, 
253; his wager, 277; refused by 
Miss Jennings, 318; marries a 
country girl, 320. 

Jones, Mr., intrigues with Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, 115. 

Katharine of Braganza, See Catha- 
rine. 

Killegrew, Thomas, his observations 
on Miss Hyde, 163, 165 ; his 
cousin falls in love with Mias 
Warmestrc. 212; marries her, 
215 ; employed by Rochester to 
undeceive Miss Temple, 240 ; 
meets Miss Jennings, 258; in- 
trigues with Lady Shrewsbn^, 
296 ; wounded by an assassin, 
298 ; notices and anecdotes of, 
402. 

Killegrew, Elizabeth, notice of, 429. 

Kirk, Miss, See Warmestre. 

La Motte Hondanoount, nuud of 
honour, 101, 332, 513. , 

La Motte, reoogniz^ by Grammont, j 
88 . 

Lane, Colonel, alluded to, 463, 501. 

Lane, Mrs., journeys with Charles 
11., 464, 521 ; leaves Mr. LssseUs 
with hhn, 468; parts with the 
Idng, 525. 

Lsssells, Mr., acoompanief Charles 
II. in his escspe, 465, 521. 

La Venerie, entertainment at, 60 ; 
description of, 328. 

Lely, Sir Peter, paints Miss Hamil- 
ton’s portrait, with other court 
beauties, 191 ; notices of, 374. 

Leopold, the Archduke, 85, 330. 

Leaky, commander of the Scottish 


troopa, 424 ; rotirea to Seotiaadt 

I 492. 

Leti, Gregorio, aneodote of, 449. 

liOvingatiMi, Mias, notice of, 217. 

L'Or^, Madame de, Graaanumt'i 
story of, 200 ; notice of, 375. 

LoaisXllI., notice of, 36, 323. 

Louis XIV., bis marriage, 99, 332. 

Lnasan, alluded to, 90. 

Luyne8,<alladed to, 204. 

Lyttleton, Sir Charles, his partiality 
for Miu Temple, 232; marriea 
her, 320. 

Mallett, Eliz., alluded to, 320, 415. 

Mansel, provides a bark for Charles 
II. *8 escape, 473, 531. 

Marshall, Mrs., loved by the Earl of 
Oxford, 230, 384. 

Mary, the Princess Dowager, her 
death, 105, 339. 

I Mary, the Princeis Royal, is attracted 
by Jermyn, 108. 

Matte, hit acquaintance with Connl 
Grammont, 37 ; anecdotes of, 326: 
his dream, 39 ; his jest with Coopf 
de Cameran, 53 ; goes to Turir 
with Grammont, 56; intriguec 
with the Marchioness de Seoantes 
58 ; sups with the Marquis, 72 
sups With him a second time, 77 
arrested by the oontrivsnot o 
Grammont, 79. 

Masarine, Cardinal, his policy, 84 
329 ; his death, 99. 

Mazarine, Peter, allnsion to, 30, 91 

Melo, Francisco de, alluded to, 109 

Msoevilk, notices of, 101, 332. 

Middlesex, See Dorset. 

Middleton, Mrs., notice of, 101 
355 ; intrigues with Grammont 
115. 

Monk, effects the king’s nstomtioi 
433. 

Moqmonth, Dnke of, natural son < 
the king, 294 ; retires from Lad 
Castlemaine, 295; marries, 29f 
notices and anecdotes of, 39S 
employs Sands to waylay Covei 
try, 440. 



Montagae, intrigues with Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, 121,351 ; made the queen's 
master of horse, 280 ; notices of, 1 
398. ] 

Montmorency, Duke of, notice of, 91, 
331. 

Mttskerry, Lord, notice of, 127 ; his 
seat at Summer-hill, 268, 395 ; en- 
deavours to prevent his lady's 
dancing, 270. 

Mnskerry, Lady, plotted against by 
Miss Hamilton, 125 ; notice of, 
358; goea to the ball, 134; her 
pregnancy, 270; dressed for the 
ball, 271 ; adventures at the ball, 
272. 

Newcastle, Earl of, governor of 
Prince Charles, 420. 

Newcastle, Duchess of, notice of, 135, 
359. 

Norton, Mr., harbours Charles II., 
4G5, 521. 

Norton, Mrs., her miscarriage, 467. 

Oat* I, Titus, anecdotes of, 441. 

Ormond, Duke of, notice of, 106, 341 ; 
offended by Talbot, 207, 379. 

Ormonde, Marquis of, subdued by 
Cromwell, 423. 

Ossory, Earl of, notice of, 107, 165, 
344. 

Oxford, Earl of, his cruelty to 
Roxana, 230, 384; his uqjust 
marriage, 231. 

Pan^tra, Counteas de. alluded to, 
109. 

Pan, the college of, 40, 326. 

Peg, Catherine, notice of, 429; her 
^ildren by Charles II., 446. 

Fenderdls, family of,456, 514 ; attend 
Charles on hit escape, 507 ; on his 
restoration, 515; Richard, assists 
Charles in his escape, 459, 493; 
obtains him some viotusU, 498 ; 
William, receives the of 

Derby, 483 ; shaved the king, 504; 
loyalty of, 515 ; steals a aheep for 
the king, 505; John, aaaists Lord 
Wilmot, 499 ; Hun^hrey, alluded 


to, 504 ; theold good-wife, alluded 
to, 500. 

Penn, Wm., anecdote of, 448. 

Pepys, his account of Charles 11. 's 
escape from Worcester, 455. 

Peronne, notice of, 85,330. 

Petre, Mr., accompanies Charles on 
his escape, 521 ; disappointed in 
meeting the ahip, 525. 

Philips, Col.alluded to, 471, 472, 532. 

Pitchcroft, Mr., harbours Chailes II., 
462. 

Pope, the butler at Mr. Norton’s, 
465 ; discovers the king, 466, 524. 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, her children 
by Charles II., 446. 

Portuguese attendants on the Infanta, 
109. 

i'otter, John, alluded to, 470. 

PouBsattin, story of, 152. 

Price, Miss, her variance with Miss 
Blague, 131, 136; notice of, 217, 
359; provokes Lord Rochester, 
218; her love for Dongan, and 
her love trinkets discovered, 219; 
her acquaintance with Miss Jen- 
nings dishked by Talbot, 249; 
her maid visits Rochester, 256; 
disguises herself as an orange-girl, 
and visits him with Miss Jennings, 
257 ; they meet Sidney and Kille- 
grew, 258 ; meet Brounker, 259. 

Progers, notices of, 217, 381 

Pyrenees, peace of, 99, 331. 

Richelieu, Cardinal de, notice of, 36; 
Hume’s description of, 324. 

Richmond, Duke of, falls in love with 
Miss Stewart, 211 ; notice of, 
380 ; his intrigue with Miss Stew- 
art discovered by the king, 313; 

I banished the court, 315 ; marries 

I her, 320. 

; Roborts, Lord, his character, 170. 

Robarts, Lady, intrigues wiUi the 
Duke of York, 170; nodoe of, 
368; taken by her hosbaiMl to 
Wales, 171. 

Roberts, Mrs., notioC of, 109. 

. Rochester, Lord, expoiec *l«rd 
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Cheiterfield in ballads, 189 ; no- 
tices and anecdotes of, 370; is 
provoked bj Miss Price, 218 ; in- 
trigues with Miss B^t, 221 ; in- 
trigues with Miss Temple, 22G ; 
she is warned of him by Miss 
Hobart, 232 ; hears of Miss Ho- 
bart's falsehoods from Mias Sarah, 
237 ; meets Miss Temple, 238 ; 
undeceives her by means of Kille- 
grew, 240; banished the court, 
2lG; his residence in the city,! 
234 ; sets up for a German d<H:tor. I 
255 ; visited by the chambermaids ; 
of the maids of honour, 25C ; mar- 
ries a melancholy heiress, 320 ; in- 
trigues with Miss Barry, 24G, 385 ; 
hih speech as a mountebank, on 
Tower-hill, 387 ; his jest on 
Charles IL, 447. 

Rowley, nickname of Charles 11., 
450* 

Roxana, an actress loved by the Earl 
of Oxford, 230 ; her pretended 
marriage, 231, 384. 

Royale, Madame, her disposition, 57 ; 
orders Matta and the Marquis dc 
beuantes to be arrested, 79. 

Riqiert, Prince, notices of, 129, 358 ; 
intrigues with Miss Hughes, 269 ; 
sent to Guinea, 317 ; anecdotes 
of, &c., 396 ; quarrels with Cole- 
l>epper, 422. 

Russells , the uncle and nephew, rivals 
of Grammont, 137 ; notices of, 
360; nnole, proposes to Miss 
Hamilton, 156 ; leaves the court, 
158. 

Russell, Lord, his execution, 443. 

Rye-house plot, discovery of, 443. 


Saucoort, his amour, 293. 

Savoy, the Duchess of, gives an en- 
tertainment, 60. 

Scoto, Lady Anne, notices of, 295, 
402. 

Sedley, Sir Charles, exposes Lord 
Ch«ter6eld in b^lads, 169 { no- 
ticis and oadbdotei of, 372. 


Selleck, his message to Charles n.» 
528. 

Sensntes, Marquis de, is piqued with 
Matta, 61 ; invites Matta to sup- 
per, 70 ; invites Matta and Gram- 
mont to supper, 77 ; arrested by 

^ the contrivance of Grammont, 79. 

Senantes, Marchioness de, her in- 
trigue with Matta, 58 ; her ron- 
deau, 66 ; listens to Count Gram- 
mont, 68. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, anecdotes of, 440. 
451. 

Shrewsbury, Lord, killed by Buck- 
ingham in a duel, 299. 

Shrewsbury, Lady, notices of, 109, 
349; her lovers, 119; intrigues 
with Killegrew, 296; with the 
Duke of Buckingham, 297. 

Sidney, the beau, notice uf, 107, 346; 
follows Miss Jennings, 259 ; in- 
trigues with Uie Duchess of York, 
275 ; appointed master of horse to 
her, 281. 

Sidney, Algernon, his execution, 443. 

Silva, Pedro de, called Peter of the 
Wood, 109. 

Silvius, Mr., marries Mad. da la 
Garde, 216 ; notice of, 380. 

Snead, Mr., brings the of Derby 
to Boscotel, 483. 

Southampton, Lord, ofiert his ser- 
vices to Charles II., 473. 

Soutbesk, Lord, his jealousy, 167 ; 
his revenge on bis wife, 169. 

Soutbesk, Lady, intrigues with the 
Duke of York, 167 ; discovered by 
her husband, 169. 

Spring Gardens, notloe of, 119| 357. 

St. Albans, Earl of, notice of, 106, 
342 ; anecdote of, 448. 

Staunton, Mr., bis sheep stolen by 
Penderell, 505 ; refuses to receive 
payment, 514. 

St. Chaumont, Mad. de, recall Gram- 
mont; 283 ; her indiscretion, 292. 

Stewart, Mias, notice of, 109 ; loved 
by the king, 117, 141 ; her child- 
ishness, 142; her hopes on the 

I death of the queen, 145 ; deiirei to 
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appear in the king’s carriage, 149 ; 
discussion about her legs, 178 ; 
jealousy of Miss Jennings, 225 ; 
alluded to, 269 ; meridian of her 
glory, 296 ; goes with the court to 
Bristol, 300; attracts the atten- 
tions of^ Hamilton, 301 , 304 ; her 
childish amusements, 306 ; her cold- 
nessi to the kuif;, 311 ; discovered 
with the Duke of Richmond by the 
king, 313 ; receives pardon from 
tlie queen, 315 ; marries the Duke 
of Hichmund, 320 ; her marriage 
related by Evelyn, 414 ; her lorm 
representing Britannia, 451. 

St. Evreniont, his description of 
Grainmunt, 35, 111, 352; his ad- 
vice to Graninn*.*it, 112, 138 ; his 
solid wit, 205 

St. Germain, Madame de, intrigues 
with Graniiuont, 58. 

Stillingfieet, anecdote of, 443. 

Summer- hill, tlie seat of Lord Mus- 
kenj, 395, 

Soze .Countesb dc la, notices of, 204, 
377. 

Symons, Mr., harbours the king, 531. 

Taafe, Lord, intrigues with Miss 
Warraestre, 211 ; forsakes her, 
213 ; notice of, 380. 

Talbot, his remarks on Miss Hyde, 
1C3, 164, 367 ; attends the Duke 
of York on a visit to Lady 
Southeak, 168 ; falls in love with 
Miss Hamilton, 206 - notices of, 
378 ; offends the Duke of Ormond, 
207, 379 ; sent to the Tower, 208 ; 
loses 300 guineas to Grammont, 
i5. ; returns from Ireland, 246 ; 
attracts Miss Boynton, 247 ; falls 
in love with Miss Jennings, «5. ; 
advises her to beware of Miss 
Price, 249 ; renews his acquaint- 
ance with her, 278 *, marries Miss 
Boynton, 320. 

Talbot, Peter, notices of, 207, 379. 
, Thomas, notices of, 207,379. 

— — , Lord, alluded to, 492, 497. 

Tambonneau, attempts to rival 
2n 


Grammont» 204 ; proposals to 
Miss Hamilton, 205; notice Of, 
377. 

Tones, Count de, notice of, 57. 

Tauravddez, See Silva. 

Temple, Miss, description of, 222 i 
notice of, 384 ; her wit and per- 
son, 226 ; intrigues with Lord 
Rochester, 22/ ; acquaintance with 
Miss Hobart, t6. ; warned by her 
against Rochester, 228 ; discovers 
that she has been deceived, 240 ; 
adventure with Miss Hobart at 
midnight, 244 ; her maid visits 
Rochester, 256 ; marries Littleton, 
320. 

Termes, valet to Grammont, 124 ; 
sent by Grammont to France, 
129 ; his story of the quicksand, 
133 ; his roguery discovered, 287 ; 
his explanation, 290. 

Tettersball, Captain of the bark by 
which Charles 11. escaped, 473, 
533. 

Thanet, Lord, notice of, 129, 355. 

Thomas, Prince, commander of the 
army, 36, 324. 

Tombs, Mr., Charles II. 's adven- 
ture at his house, 523. 

Toulongcon, brother of Grammont, 
notices of, 139, 141, 360. 

Triuo, siege of, 36, 37, 324 ; surren- 
ders, 55. 

Turenne, Viscount, notice of, 37; 
is visited by Grammont, 54 ; com- 
mands the army against Conde, 
86 ; defeats Cond6, 93 ; Voltaire’s 
character of, 325. 

Venddme, Cssar de, notices of, 40, 
326. 

Viner, Sir Robert, anecdote of, 449. 

Walters, Lucy, notice of, 429 ; her 
children by Charles, 446. 

Walton, Isaac, alluded to, 498. 

Warmestr^, Miss, attracts Gram- 
mont, 116 ; brought to bed, 139; 
intrigues with Lord Taafe, •911; 
loved by KUlegrew, 212 ; brought 
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to bed, 214 ; forsaken by Toafe, 
9iid marrirs Killegrew, 215. 
Warner, Sir John, anecdote of, 451. 
Wells, Miss, intrigues mth tlie 
king, 216. j 

Wetenhall, Mr., his ec'clesiastical | 
history, 262, 393. i 

, Mrs., a relation of 

Hamilton, 262 ; goes to London, > 
265 ; intrigues with Hamilton, | 
266 ; returns to Peckham, 267 ; ' 
visits Lord Muskerry, 26H ; notice 
of, 393. ‘ 

Whitgreave, Mr., harbours Lord 
WUmot, 500 ; family of, 513. | 

William, Prince of Orange, anectlote' 
of, 441. 

Wilmot, Lord, his escape after the 
Battle of Worcester, 458 ; har- ! 
boured by Mr. Pitchrroft, 461 ; 
his loyal devotion, 509 ; assisted i 
by John Penderell, 499 ; meets the ’ 
king at Bentley, 520 ; seeks means ‘ 
for Charles’s escape, 529 *, escapes 
to France, 475, 533. 

Windham, Frank, his advice to 
Charles II., 468; harbours the 
king, 521. 

Woolfe, Mr., harbours Charles II., 
460, 502. 

Wren, Sir C., anecdote of, 450. 


Yarborough, Sir Thos., marries Mis^i 
Blague, 218 ; Yates, assists Charles 
in his escape, 498, 

York, Duke of, commanded under 
Tureniic, 87, 331 ; his chararter, 
105, 310; his attentions to Miss 
Hamilton, 137 ; falls in love with 
Lady Chesterfield, 158; his mar- 
riage, 162, 3C7 ; intrigues with 
Ijidy Southeak, 167; discovered 
by her hushaiul, 169 ; intrigues with 
Lady Roharts, 170; witli Miss 
Brooks, 171; fondness /or the 
guitar, 174; rnticiscs Miss Stew- 
art’s leg.s, 178; renews his atten- 
tions to Miss Hamilton, 191 ; in- 
trigues with Lady Denham, ib. ; 
proposals to Miss Jennings, 223 ; 
journey ■< to the otlirr side of Lon- 
don, 273, 398 ; intrigues with 
Miss Chuo^hill, 271 ; sends t(,A 
Charles on his escape to Franc^r 

York, Duchess of, notices of, U'T!^ 
352 ; description of, 162 ; empU.j|^i 
Sir Peter l^ely, 191 ; her maitb. 4^, 
honour, 217 ; defends Miss H 
hart, 245 ; fondness for eating « 
274 ; intrigues with Sidney, 275 


THE END. 
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